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Now As to You 
and Your Home 


VER since the dawn of that 
prehistoric day, when the 
caveman hewed from the rock a 
shelter, man has had the homing 
instinct. 
It is true that he does, by the 
million, live in exquisitely ap- 
| pointed apartments — yet he 
| yearns for a home. 
In his home-building dreams does 


he see a “‘flat’’? 


Emphatically he does not. 





Rather he visualizes a home like 





“emer — the one pictured here. 
Residence Wm, Doran, Los Angeles, California. 
Bishopric Stucco and Bishopric Base used on all exteriors. 





It may be smaller or greater — but 
he sees a home apart — his 


SS j } / / castle — maybe a bungalow with 
UC CO 4} JS a pleasing porch instead of the 


portcullis, and a hedge replacing 


of Greater Strength hese Ala ae 


Strength to resist the ravages of time and the elements in addition to rare You have felt this urge — all of us 


4 beauty of design and finish will be yours when your home is built of Bishopric have. 
Stucco over Bishopric Base. 





And what a wonderful thing it is 
The ideal background for Bishopric Stucco is afforded by the waterproof, to have one’s own home. 

soundproof Bishopric Base. Your home is kept at an even temperature, cool 
in summer and warm in winter and your fuel bills are greatly reduced. Bishop- 
ric Base with its dovetailed, interlocking construction firmly holds the stucco is a shrine where love mellows 
in place, making a solid, indestructible wall which will last for generations. and children laugh. Every home 
is an apt expression of the char- 


However modest, it has a soul. It 





Bishopric Stucco must not be confused with the ordinary stuccos sold today. 
Thoroughly waterproof, it has enormous strength and resisting qualities which 
are absolutely necessary for the long life of your home. Bishopric Stucco is not ; 
—_ y se er ee home hopric Stucoo : Every home owner has the human 
merely just strong enough, but has a reserve 

in strength, a margin of safety, which you know | ites j 
| enc gin of safety, , of rising rents vanish. 

is there in case of emergency. | 


acter of you who dwell within. 


joy that possession gives. Fears 


The architectural beauty of your home and You DO want — and NEED — 
its surroundings can be greatly enhanced your own home. 
by the use of the many attractive colors and 











More Mane ie - : Don’t “think it over” any longer. 
4 finishes Bishopric Stucco affords. Perma- y 5 
BISHOPRIC | vy. b "- fi : ; wh ; i 
“Ton ALL tH j nency, beauty and comfort are yours when Let us send you some pictures of 
Was = home is built with —— The name Bishopric-Built homes. Imagine 
Booklet —Send for _ Illustrated ishopric is your guarantee of satisfaction. kL: ; 
Booklet “Bishopric For All Time and ee Helen, you and the children in 
ee ee Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere one of these. There IS a home to 
Portfolio of Plans —We have fit your purse. 
prepared for you many interesting Te BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 
house plans by several of the leading is 690 ESTE AVE, CINCINNATI, OHIO , : 
architects. This will be sent to you on jimi ce CANCINNAT ; A, CANAOA Read what Bishopric products 
receipt of twenty-five cents, coinor Che BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA mean to you and yours. 
stamps. 1LOS.ANGELES * 


There will dawn on you surely the 


[) [) » happy conviction that “We 
must have our own home.” 
» | And this-is as it should be, for 


| here lies common sense, good 


“A Complete W all Unit for all Time and Clime”’ | business and happiness. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Window 
Shopp- 


ing 





CoS 


F you are looking for something unique for a 
wedding present — and who is n’t doing 
this very thing in June? — you may find this 
suggestion that you choose one of these low, 





FIG. I 


heavy, brass bowls a helpful one. It is shown 
in //lustration 1. The bowl itself is an opium 
bowl from the Orient, but the emblem in the 
bottom is the ancient one meaning Good Luck 
and Long Life, so it may perfectly well be sent 
with your best wishes. It may be bought in 
two sizes, either 12” in diameter, for $20.00, or 
10” diameter, for $12.50. The handsome teak- 
wood stand is 9” across, and folds together in a 
convenient way. The bowl is very heavy, and 
of an excellent quality of brass. It is for sale at 
the Oriental store where the Madagascar grass 
cloth is, and | think nine tenths of the readers 
of this column must have that in their houses 
by this time, judging by the number of in- 
quiries about it! 





FIG. 2 


F you have a room furnished with old maple 
pieces, or their reproductions, which are so 
much the vogue nowadays, I am sure you will 
want some amber glass hold-backs which are in 
erfect keeping with this mellow furniture, 
and the glazed chintzes which you are sure to 
be using with it. They are so appropriate, 
both in period of decoration, and in color. 
They come in different sizes and prices, a pair 











which is 43” in diameter costs $6.50, and in 3”” 
diameter $5.00 per pair. These have metal 
screws, and are all ready to put in the wall. 
They may be ordered in opal, blue, green, 
or amethyst, instead of the amber, if you 
prefer. 


) apenas well your enthusiasm 
over the Puritan Sampler last year | am 
now showing you a far less ambitious one, but 
one which you might reasonably expect to 
finish within a summer time. Even a little girl 
could make this one if she liked to do cross- 
stitch. The stamped sampler is for sale 
at $2.50, which includes having your three 
initials stamped on it, with the date, so that 
you have a really individual piece of work 
when it is finished. The size, overall, is 15” 
x 16’, and the material is real Italian linen. 


~ 


an 
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FIG. 3 


vr 


The size of the cross-stitch area is 12}”’ x 13”. 
Your whole name will be stamped for 50 cents 
extra, but it ‘will have to be a short one or it 
will not go in the space. If it is long you will 
have to be content with initials. 


NEW, inexpensive material, suitable for 

curtains, is called Cross-Stitch Print. It 
is printed cotton, 32” wide, at 75 cents 
per yard, and the patterns are in bright 
colors simulating cross-stitch work. The ma- 
terial may be bought with white, buff, blue, or 
gray background, and the cross-stitch is in 





Edo no purchasing, 

but shall be glad to 
give the address where the 
various articles mentioned 
may be purchased, upon re- 
ceipt of a slamped, addressed 
envelope. Address Mary 
Jackson Lee, the Readers’ 
Service, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 17, Mass. 





—, WOE ANS oS eGR TS, MER reread LOST 


scarlet, blue, black, and tan, with bits of green 
here and there. The whole effect is prim and 
gay looking. 


RIDGE LAMPS, 

painted in delicate 
colors to match the 
furnishings of your 
rooms, are very expen- 
sive, but you would enjoy dec- 
orating a lamp like the one in 
Illustration 4, which costs only 
$8.50 plain. You may prefer to 
buy it with an antique green 
and gold finish for $13.50. The 
plaited shade, in antique ivory, 
with green striping is $12.50 extra. 





XCELLENT reproductions of 

the old Hitchcock chairs may 
be bought here, with the graceful 
lines and proportions of the old 
models carefully followed. The 
price is $10.00 for an unfinished chair, and 
$18.50 for one in black and gold. Crating and 
carriage are extra on all these pieces. 


FIG. 4 


HE shelf wall-rack would be useful in 

many places, either for books or china. 
Unfinished it costs $15.00, and this would be 
one of the pieces which you could most easily 
paint yourself, since it has no spaces to be 
decorated. 





FIG. § 
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HEN the big guns roar, the shock 
of their firing is felt for many miles 
—there were English homes that rocked 
to the cannon fire in France. The same j 
jolting forces rack the earth and air about } 
the proving grounds, wherethe giant rifles | 
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as smooth and firm today as when the walls 


were new. 


Could there be a sterner trial of any material for your 
walls and ceilings? Can you imagine any normal use which 
would prove so conclusively that Sheetrock makes perma- 
nent walls—accurate, rigid, tight-jointed and true? 


Sheetrock is strong with the strength of the living rock 


undergo their tests for battle power. | j from which it is made. Sheetrock will not warp, buckle or 
At two of these great provinggrounds, ( | shrink. Sheetrock holds to the supports. Sheetrock is fireproof. 
in Maryland and Ohio, buildings were | ; J Sheetrock is permanent. 
erected more than five years ago with | / | If you want better walls and ceilings at low cost, build them 
Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard, for ‘| | of Sheetrock, the fireproof wallboard. Your lumber dealer or 
their walls and ceilings. Daily,the con- | dealer in builders’ supplies sells it, all ready for use. Let us send 
cussion of the guns has beat against / — you our illustrated booklet free. Also let us tell you about Tex- 
them. Recent inspection shows i tone, The Sheetrock Decorator. 

the Sheetrock as solid, as intact, i_| UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, General Offices: 209 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 

World's Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 


SHEETROC 


The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 





Sheetrock is inspected and approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


K 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THE GLOUCESTER 

AWeathervane for the Country House 

This ¢mceful gioucester schooner 13 the first 

rea! Yankee contribution to navi architecture 

* + $40 in black tron -- Total Jength-27": - 
WROUGHT METALS - ORIGINAL 
DESIGNS - &- REPRODUCTIONS 


James R. Marsh 


101 Park Ave, Architects Building, New York, NY. 





























LLOYD 
WALL HANGINGS 


have decorative and artistic qualities quite beyond 
one’s usual conception of ‘‘wall paper.”” 


Let us send a few suggestions, based 
upon the size, lighting, and ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ of the rooms you have in mind. 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO. 
Importers of Wall Papers of the Better Sort 
NEW YORK, 105 W. goth Street 
CHICAGO, 110 N. Michigan Avenue 





























STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Complete home study instruction in period 
styles, color harmony, proportion and com- 
position. Textiles, rugs, tapestries, furniture 
arrangement, curtains and draperies, period wall 
treatments, etc. Courses for professionals and 
amateurs. 

Start at once. 


Che NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
ll PARK AVE “NEW YORK CITY 





Send for Catalog B 























ANTIQUES BY MAIL 


Send for priced list of BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES. ANTIQUES BouGHT. Write me 
KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Hillside Avenue Jamaica, Long Island, N 


SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Kemovable Glass 
Service Trey—Large Drawer 
— Double Handles — Deep 
Undersheives—4 Silent Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 
grade piece of furniture for 
CENEBAL UTILITY, ease of 
action, absolute noiselessness. 
Write now for descriptive pam- 
yhiet and dealer’s name 
> COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
301-F Cunard Bidg., Chrcage, il. 















OU will be interested in pastel-colored 

handkerchief linens from which you may 
make your own colored handkerchiefs. These 
may be bought by the yard, or, better still, 
you may buy 12” squares, with colored bor- 
ders and corded designs inside. These are 
only 20 cents each. All you have to do is to 
hem them to have handkerchiefs which are 
worth much more than the original price. 
These squares also come in sizes suitable for 
men for 50 cents each. Some patterns are cord- 
ed all over in gay colors which contrast with 
the background. 


HE pretty dressing table, with the con- 

venient triplicate mirror, shown in J/lus- 
tration 6, costs $50.00 unfinished, and deco- 
rated like the one shown $68.50. Be sure to 
notice the convenient little box under the 
mirror for holding any small toilet articles. 


Ry 
} 
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FIG. 6 


NE of the House Beautiful’s most popu- 

lar writers was on a lecture tour last win- 
ter in Vermont, and she happened to spend the 
night in the home of a lady with very clever 
fingers, whom she found making beautiful 
handmade tassels for window shades. Our kind 
author wrote to us about them, and a sample 
was sent us, which proved to be so much to our 
liking that we want to tell you about it. It is 
made of écru linen thread, is 8” long, with a 
twisted stem, which is very intricate and well 
done. These tassels are only 40 cents each, and 
they would add a charming touch to any room. 
They may be ordered for $4.50 a dozen from 
the maker, and I am sure many of you will pre- 
fer to have them instead of the commercial 
article which costs just as much, and is so in- 
different in appearance. The screw eye is al- 
ready tied in, so you have nothing to do but 
attach it to your window shade. 
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Haven't you some treasures that just 
belong in this 


Pirate Chest? 


Looks old and weather-beaten as if just 
dug up from some treasure cache. 


Finished in Bronze with Green, Blue, 
Yellow, Red or Rawhide. 


Sent on approval upon receipt of $7.50 
Postage paid in U.S. A. 


The FELSTONE COMPANY 
Dept. ‘‘B”’ Biltmore, N. C. 


| 
| 























N ATTRACTIVE Pattern in Titian Ware, made by 
Adams of England. Decorated on cream back- 
ground with an orange color flower, green leaves, and 
purple berries. Carried in 
open stock. Individual prices 


on request. 
Dinner Set 

102 pieces $67.5 
Breakfast Set 

40 pieces $25.2 
Matl Orders receive prompt 
and careful attention 
Rich & Fisher, Inc. 


411 Fifth Ave., Nr. 37th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 









Design No. 1337 
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DARNLEY 


Inc. 


WROUGHT IRON PLANT 
STAND 40” HIGH—WITH 
COPPER BOWL 13” DIAM. 
ANTIQUE or GREEN FINISH 


COMPLETE $18 





395 MapiIson Ave., New York 











The essence of effective advertising 

Is not in the extreme or the surprising. 

If one has a discerning clientele 

One need but say just what one has 
to sell. 

For instance—HAND-MADE IRONS 


is our line, 


Sparks 


from the 


Arden 
Forge 








ARDEN “ Lem; ; , 
oa awaae Of honest workmanship and good 
design, 
- House hardware, lanterns, fireplace 
Send for tools galore, 
Such asour fathers made in daysof yore 





Folders 
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Brass Pipe whether you use tt or not! 


NACONDA BRASS PIPE, if it had been used in the 
first place, would not have leaked because it cannot 

rust. The expense of repairing walls, and refinishing 
furniture would have been saved—as well as the cost of 





om 








Galvanized Iron Pipe Anaconda Brass Pipe 


after four years of service installed, than corrodible pipe. 


The two pieces of pipe illustrated were cut 


from cold water service lines installed side by Enjoy the comfort of perfect water service from the start. 
side, in August, 1918, and photographed in 

April, 1922. After only four years the iron It will cost you less in the end. 
pipe is almost entirely clogged with rust and 
the outside surface is badly pitted. The Ana- 
conda Brass Pipe is in excellent condition 
L and will be for years to come. ys tion on the advantages of Brass Pipe. May we send you a copy? 


replacement. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe will not clog with rust—it delivers 
a full flow of clear water as long as the building stands. 
Yet, in a $15,000 house it costs only about $75 more, 


The booklet ‘““Ten Years Hence” contains complete informa- 








THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago Mills and Factories: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence ANA ONDA Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit from mine to consumer Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. 





In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Your Family Portraits 


Reproduced privately from Daguerreotypes, Tin- 
types, Faded Photographs, Snapshots, etc. Have 
them done in the artistic form of 


She-CopleyPrints 


Also portraits in oil on canvas. Originals restored. 


Typical of hundreds 
of letters: — “It ts 
amazing that your 
prints can give such an 
tdea of a picture.” 

“I am more than satis- 
fied; grateful is the 
word.”’ 


They make highly 
prized gifts to rel- 
atives. Copies 
should in any case 
be made to provide 
against loss, or 
damage to treasured originals. Particulars on re- 
quest. For extensive list of American art subjects— 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of COPLEY PRINTS. 








(Stamps accepted.) It is practically a handbook of American Art. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 88 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 














Oriental Rugs 


Museum Quality 


A real benefactor once gave 129 rugs to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. He owns famous paintings but he puts 
best rugs first in art and beauty. He was sal bene- 
factor because produetion of gem pieces ¢ ad ye. 

ago; imports are now from private hands, possibly 100 
rugs per year, though imports of new rugs are enormous. 
Commerce kills art. New York dealers recently paid 
high at auction, per New York Times, January 20,1924. 

For fifteen years I have bought and sold only thick, 
colorful, velvety antiques, at fractional auction prices, 
and am the only dealer who has consistently so adver- 
tised and delivered. 

My credenti I neue owned rugs shown by plate in 
Mumford, Hawley, ay iiwanger, Clifford; have 
loaned rugs to museums; have sold wonderful rugs in 
your vicinity, names on request. Performance is ever 
the best credential; you know it; therefore 

Write for descriptire list. Examine tt; 
then let me prepay rugs for inspection. 


L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N. Y. 




































The FlonewTine CRAFTSMEN 
—~ MASTERS of The METAL ARTS 
253 CHURCH ST > Feamcen St, 
CREATIONS New _YORK- 


AnD 
REPROD chong FRAMKUN 4304 


ENGLISH LANTERN 
j iat? Size MEK IBS popece 
eel ny SKIS KUN ms 23'2 
Vos tett n 6x IeKI3) on 


{ ery nt ae 
bl iNish=— wi 
eh 4 cone ~ Ounbra. Ci or MicA~ 

WIRED - TEQDdD' jv Use 


Same LARTER 21. oBTA|NED with 2u" chain-with 
fot hall use - wited—- complete-ot the same price 


















Pleated Lamp Shades 
of Glazed Chintz 
All Colors, Plain or Figured 
Chintz Samples sent 
ALL FURNISHINGS 
MARY ALLEN, FURNITURE 
4) East 60th St., New York City 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


o A Professional Tra g Ce 
Course Domestic Course 
Enrollment Limite Write ‘0 

P.O. Box 143 Boston, C ete y Sti cations Massachusetts 








FIG. 7 


F you have Early American pieces you will 
enjoy having an antique English leather fire 
bucket for a wastebasket, I am sure. One of 
these may be bought for $15.00, it is practically 
indestructible, and has the coat of arms of the 
English family to whom it once belonged on 





the side. It is the discriminating and original 
touch in little things which gives you the 
reputation for having perfect taste. That 
framed sampler, pewter inkwell, bit of colored 
glass, or old print are what make your room 
different from all others. By the way, lovely 
framed prints of flowers from an old book with 
colored illustrations may be bought for $5.00 
each at this same shop. 





FIG. 8 


HE summer days make all children 
wild to get out of doors to play, and 
who can blame them when ‘all nature is 


gay?’ You could not make them happier, 
if they are the average healthy children, 


than to give them a real playhouse of 
their own. We have recently found one which 
“knocked 


may be shipped to you in the 
down’ form, for $50.00. It is made of smooth 
pine lumber, with a strong roof, and will 


last for years. A boy would surely consider 
this a present worth bragging about, and he 
would be apt to remember the donor with 
praise all his life. He and his friends could have 
a wonderful time erecting it, and, incidentally, 
be out of mischief, and learning a good bit 
about carpenter work. The house, which you 
may see in the accompanying illustration is 6’ 
6” long, 4’ 6” wide, and 4’ 8” high. It will be 
shipped freight prepaid, on receipt of check, 
money order, or satisfactory bank references. 
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MAKE YOUR 
FIREPLACE 
GENUINE 


Avoid Substitutes 
Use only the original 


Colonial 


HEAD-THROAT 
AND DAMPER 











No smoking, perfect draft control, insures eorrect construction of the P 


fireplace throat—the most vital part. 

With the Colonial Head and our Free plans you can be eure your con. 
tractor will build right. Write for FREE book. Also blue-print show. 
ing common mistakes in fireplaces. 

Colonial Heads, in four styles of 12 sizes each at $5.00 and up, meet 
every condition in fireplace construction. Ask your dealer or write us. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Also manufacturers of Complete Fireplaces, Dampers, Grates, 
Andirons, Screens, Fenders, Hoods, Firesets, etc. 


4605 Roosevelt Road 








eA Unique 
(all Bell 


Bell of Marine Brass —6” 
diameter 
Bracket of fine hand- 
wrought iron—10” spread, 
with necessary hammered 
head screws 
Raw ras, on Pull 


nt ena 9 








Price $10.00 * eee 
in U.S.A 





GLASNER BROTHERS 


19 East 48th Street New York City 
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Garden and Hall Furniture 


Bird Bath in | 
| Jardinieres, Window Boxes 


Pompeian 
Stone 

26 inches high i 

18 inches wide (fj 

Special Price " | 

$12.00 i 
F.0.B. 

New York 


Vases in 
Pompeian Stone 
and Compositions 


Benches and Tables 





119 East 34th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















and rainproof 








NEATLY PRINTED ON 


200 Dowh/e SHEETS 
100 ENVELOPES 


Best quality, ripple finish, Hammer- 
mill Bond—sheets size 5x7 when folded. 
Social size envelopes. Your name and 
address—three lines only—set in popu- 
lar Society Text, printed in rich blue 
ink. Handy compartment box with each 
order keeps paper and envelopes sepa- 








Post pald anywhere 
in the United States 
r Canada. 


rate. All the Quality we know how to 
VAL D STA- 
put into PERSONAL PRINTE D era yas the vege & 


day-—-Makes a_ very personal, 
inexpensive GIFT. Money 
back if not satisfied. 

HOME STATIONERY CO. 
, 233 Woodward Avenue 

* Dept. A6. Detroit, Michigan 
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LOG CABIN ANTIQUES 
and Tea to Tourists 


Located in the historical Finger Lakes region, twelve miles north of the 
famous Watkins G'en HAZEL H. HARPENDING, Dundee, N.Y. 





THE TREASURE BOX 
Interesting Gifts and Treasures 
Table Runners and Sofa Pillows of Orange Awning Cloth with strik- 
ing designs in black Oil Cloth, for porches and gardens. Sunproof 
$6.00 each 
est Fourth Street, 


COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Painted, or des‘gned for framing, Bookplates, 
Automobile doors. Stationery dies, Rings en- 
graved, Authority guaranteed, Searches, $6.00. 
Established 1908, 


GEORGE B. TODD, 57 Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicage, Hlinois | 
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| | ee = | Precious through the Ages | 











cAncient mystic China has passed away, but echoes 
of her surpassing artistry come down to us in im- 

















perishable examples of her silver urns and vessels. 

i ODAY Towle craftsmen work only in Solid e q ee 7’ 

i i Silver and offer the Bride or Hostess rare se a , 
This mark ia i . . < ‘he Baby’s 

J mae designs that range from rich adornment to . “Porringer 
~ Tee” OE classic simplicity. Be reproduc. 
guarantee | + x . be Porringer. 

; o All who love the beautiful and genuine will a 
i Solid Silver a REF eA ESA Baby's first and 
i imprinted 3, welcome Towle Solid Silver (Sterling) as a Most 7 reasured 

; ‘olonial 


bang possession of enduring value. 


piece 
ays 








Your jeweler will gladly show you the patterns here 
illustrated or any of the following designs :— 
VIRGINIA CARVEL MARY CHILTON 
LADY MARY PAUL REVERE 


BOOKLET NO 370N REQUES! 





To make your Silver more truly your 
orem, let our Craftsmen design your 


























- § * 
1, 7 » : . . . 
, i — : individual monogram or arrange your 
: family crest for you. 
n 3 For the Mah Jongg hostess — Towle Chinese 
i eS ee Chippendale sandwich plates, bon bon dishes, 
ee) a ash trays for prizes or table appointments. 
‘ ¥ 4 
.3 
ee 
1 § LeF. Lad. 
: 3 -afayette . . \ . ) LU.) . ady 
: (raftsmen in Solid Silver for Over Half a (entury Constance 
) : NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
£ 
# 
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JUST OUT 








with over 300 excellent 
illustrations 


— 


HOMES 


OF CHARACTER 





100 Homes of All Types 
costing $5,000 to 











| $20,000 

} 

| Many are prize winning de- 
| signs. All have architectural 
}|| merit. 


A book of immense value to 
the homebuilder. 





ONE-HUNDRED DESIGNS 


(By ROBERT L STEVENSON ARCHITECT 
} 








Price $2.00, postpaid 





Robert L. Stevenson, Architect, 414 Paddock Blidg., Boston, Mass. 


ANTIQU in Old Furniture, Clocks, 


Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other old fabrics, 
also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 


Perhaps I have that piece 
you have looked for so long 


Wo. C. WALDRON, (Historic) Cherry Valley, N. Y. 





Send for my list of new 
offerings. Special values 








VAUGHANS | 
PEWTER 


FOR SALE AT 


ARTS & CRAFTS GALLERIES 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE. ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS 





L-H- VAUGHAN 


TAUNTON-MASS 
an 
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CASEMENT CLOTH 


In a beautiful taupe shade, sun fast and tub 
fast. Will not sun rot. $1.12 1-2 per yard. 
Samples on request 
CHARLES BURDICK CO. 

4228 Vincent Avenue, So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














COLONIAL 
COVERLETS 


“Snail Trail,” ‘Whig 
Rose,” exquisite repro- 
ductions of the old. 
Rugs in same designs. 


LAURA COPENHAVER, ‘‘Rosemont,” Marion, Virginia 





Usually sold at $30 
Now $11.85 








Make Hooked Rugs at Home 


It is pleasant work to use Burnham Craft Patterns 
My books tell you all about it 
Book No. 1— Shows 25 patterns..............ese0005. 10c 
Book _ 2— Shows 25 patterns 
Book No. 4—‘* History of mE Hooked Rug and How 
to Make I 
The 3 coke, postpaid, for 25¢ 


R. W. BURNHAM Dept. H.B., Ipswich, Mass. 











Hinges, Latches and Such for the Doors and Windows 
Hand forged as of old by the village smithy 
A brochure of designs and information on request with 
Jour cents postage. 
M. S. TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 
280 Wall Street, Kingston, N. Y. 





LAURA WAND, Consulting Decorator 

Helps express your ideas in Home Decorating. Long experience in 
shopping and many wholesale accounts lend economy to her art. 
49 West 44th Street, New York Vanderbilt 0616 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


A Seni ill. handbook — FREE. Home-study domestic ecience courses 
pycery, diet, bealth, bouse planning, nursing, TEA KOOM, lunch 
room m'g't, ete. Fitting for many sitions and homeefiiciency 






AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, S34 EAST Sth St., CHICAGO, ILL 


| 











A PLAN BOOK Be. \aeneols doorway with a green box tree 


on either side of it, a few steps down into 
a bright hallway, and I was in the delightful 
little studio of a young interior decorator 
whose enthusiasm for her work is really in- 
spiring. Her rooms are just now furnished 
with Early American maple pieces whose 
gleaming russets and soft golden-browns are 
in harmony with the old pewter, chintzes, and 
rugs which belong to the same period. I have 
not space to tell you about all of them, but I 
do want you to know about the original wall 
paper which this artist has designed. //lustra- 
tion 9 shows the hallway of her studio, and 
you may see the paper on the walls. It is soft 
cream in tone, and the pattern’is made from 
block prints of silhouettes of a Colonial gentle- 
man and lady, enclosed in ovals. The sil- 
houettes and their frames are in black. This 
paper will be made only to your order, and 
the price is $5.00 a roll For a hallway, or a 
small room in an old-fashioned house | can 
think of nothing more original. The paper is 
o” wide, and for a regular order two block 
prints are used, similar to the ones in the 
picture. If you wish, a more expensive design, 
using three heads, will be made for you for 
$10.00 a roll, or four heads for $12.00 a roll. 
You should have a skillful paper hanger put 
this on your wall, and it must be given a coat 
of fine varnish to preserve it. Directions will 
be given with each order so that the work may 
be done accurately. 


FIG. 9 
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Our catalog shows forty styles of mantels, true in de- 
sign, material and workmanship, at prices from $30.00 up. 
Separate catalogs show andirons, Franklin stoves, spark 
screens and other fireplace fixtures. 
Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 














Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique Seraget r is a reproduc: 
tion of a Colonial Foot Scraper. Solid metal, 4 
10 inches high at tail and 7 inches high at head. 
We recommend this 
something out of the ordinary. This and other 
attractive Animal Desi, x o— tpaid on receipt 
of $3.50 each or $6. r pair to one address, 
A y Brass Candle Sticks 
oy omey S “Andirons and Fire Sets 
inted Doo: 





Hand-pa‘ 


Circulars sent 
upon request 


Household Patent Co., 


Decorative Ship Models................ $15 u 
Reading, Steak 








BOOKPLATES 


DESIGNED TO ORDER REPRODUCED IN ANY MEDIUM 
PRIVATELY PRINTED BQDKS 
EDITIONS OF MEMOIRS BIOGRAPHIES POEMS OR ESSAYS 


RALPH FLETCHER SEYMOU 


Designer FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO ILL 





lisher | 











BALL-BRASSES 


for Antique Furniture equal the best originals 
in hand-workmanship, detail, design, ap- 
pearance of age and genuineness of antique 
color. Copies made of anything in brass. Per- 
fect satisfaction assured. Samples on request. 


WM. BALL & SONS 
(Chester County) 











Pennsylvania 





Kitchen Equipment 
3-Minute Dishwasher, $7.50 
Artistic Gifts for Weddings and Showers 


THE KITCHENETTE 
425 Madison Ave. New York 











Hand-painted 
Bread Box and 
4 Containers $17.50 





Antiques from My Attic 
Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers 
Phone Spruce 2505 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited. 
ESTHER WALKER 


1819 DeLancey Place Philadelphia, Pa. 








SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS of ' 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 





and ‘‘ 


The ‘‘how”’ ” of the 
masterpieces of English letters 


$1.65 


Tue ATLANTIC MonTHLY Press 
8 Arlington Street = Boston 


why’ 














Scraper to . x wishing | 


$2 to 
Hand-painted Shade Pulls ha hee sde 75 cents cath ; 
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The smallest home can now enjoy the 
superior tonal beauty of a grand 


THE BRAMBACH BABY GRAND—a distinct achievement | 

in piano-making; for, with all its delightful tonal | 

qualities, wonderful responsiveness and exquisite 

design, it requires only the space of an upright piano. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


BRAMBACH PIANO CO., 649 W. 49th Street, NEW YORK 
Mark P. Campbell, President 


iS 
BRAMBACH 
, Fill in and mail this coupon. 


2 Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
/ 649 West 49th St., New York City 
f 
A beautiful catalogue and a pat 
tern showing the exact size of the 


Brambach, will be sent free of 
charge if you will mail the cou 
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Please send me paper pattern showing 


/ size of the Bambach Baby Grand. 
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EXCELSIOR 
RUST PROOF 


Ornamental Wire Fences 
and Gates 


These high grade wire products will give ample protection as well 
as improve the appearance of any estate, yard or garden. The 
fabric. made of heavy gauge wire, is hot galvanized after construc- 
tion which gives it long-wearing qualities not found in any other 
fence. Made in chain link and ornamen (clamp construetion) 
types in heights up to and including eight feet. 

Our catalog on fence, flower bed guard, trellis, lawn border and 
arches will be sent upon request. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 
Fence Department 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
Los ANGELES 


BUFFALO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 








UP-T0-DATE 
HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about 

having no disrepu- 

table corners on the 

Estate. 

Does YOUR Backyard 
look like this? 


sitddiaiias 
meyeaee STANDARD 


(J 
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UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER keeps the 

garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost and Prowling 

Cats and Dogs. The inside bucket is protected by 

the Metal Receiver. A PERMANENT INVESTMENT. 
Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street Established 1899 Lynn, Mass. 





















CASEMENT WINDOWS | 


and 


far m 


Heme-owners, builders architects 
te us that there w 


uld be re case- 


ment windows used if people knew tl 

ivantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These casements are cheapest to ir 
asiest to operate, insure full ve 


cleaned from the inside and 
ting mechanism and, there 









for new picture booklet, st 
ations of Hoffman tyy 
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Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co 


9c3 Steger Bide CHICAGO 
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THERE is a vast fund of information in 
the catalogues and leaflets prepared to- 
day by firms and manufacturers which 
deal in household furnishing, equipment, 
building materials, garden supplies, seeds 
and plants, which must be a large source of 
help to all who are building, remodeling, 
refurnishing, or gardening. Below are 
short digests of a few of the many sub- 
jects which the householder must some- 
time investigate, with a list of firms from 
which he can obtain literature sure to be 
of help and interest. Other subjects will 

be given next month. 


A SOLILOQUY ON 
SCREENS 





ITH the first warm days millions of 

friendly little insects, among them the 
companionable house fly and the ubiquitous 
mosquito, will throw off their comforters, rub 
their sleepy eyes, and flex their muscles with 
the daily dozen, preparatory to a long and suc- 
cessful summer campaign. It is no small mat- 
ter for insects to undertake the daily dozen 
when you consider how many limbs they have. 
Take the extreme cases of the caterpillar or 
the centipede, with each and every muscle 
craving exercise! They deserve a lot of sym- 
pathy. 

Having brushed their hair and made them- 
selves presentable, these many-footed little 
friends will descend upon us. Shall we throw 
wide open our doors and windows to welcome 
them, and with a certain superior tolerance 
watch their antics on the ceiling, as they per- 
form acrobatic stunts beyond our power to 
emulate? Shall we place temptation before 
them, to sample our humble fare, to swim in 
the milk, to scorch their wings in the soup, 
mayhap to lose one of their numerous lives in 
some frying edible left unguarded on the 
kitchen stove? Shall we encourage them to 
race back and forth over the bridge of baby’s 
nose in light-hearted gayety, or play hide and 
seek among the caverns of his ears and in the 
thickets of his curling locks’ Shall we — but 
why continue? Already you have in imagina- 
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“STUCCO HOUSES" — Cloth, 14 x 26 inches, 24 
designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 to $140,000. Price 
$10.00 delivered. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES” — 134 x 19 inches, 27 two- 
Price $5.00 


story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
delivered. 
Each Contains: 
Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Current 


Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 


Before building a large house or an especially fine 
small house, you will need these. 


Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York 
Planning, Supervision, Alterations, Interior Decoration 











Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 
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THE 
PORTER GARDEN 
‘TELESCOPE 


a Useful and Beautiful 
Garden Ornament 


For details and descriptive 
booklet write Desk B 
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JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VT. 























HODGSON iciists 


have won special praise for their neatness and 
good taste. They are strong and durable, too. 
If you are thinking of building a bungalow, 
garage, playhouse, poultry-house or any other 
building, the Hodgson method will save you time 
and money. 
Send for catalog J to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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Design No. 216. Sawed quarry-run /f 
ey om spoemene in blocks of veer. 3 4 

ing lengths in low courses make the = ee PS EETERE ES Vm he Sia RS RS REL ee RS sees 
walls of this house unusual. Like the SSNS SENN AGNINND ; SEXESSANSIN ENGR NRO AIRONET 
old ene —_ “Ss —_ baron Oe 
vania farmhouses. eyshow evary- = = 
ing eolor-tones. Folder of floor plans fF “The homes of a nation are the bulwarks of 
sen ree u nr . ntire rt- 2 . f. Fi 
folloofdesienssentuponreceiptot soc. |_| Personal and national safety, and thrift.”—J. G. Holland. 
Address, Indiana Limestone Quarry- 
men’s Ase’n., Box 777, Bedford, Ind. 
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. | Indiana Limestone Easily 
| Distinguishable from Substitutes 


7 To home builders who have that finer appreciation of what- 
ever is genuine as distinguished from whatever is imitation, 












’ Indiana Limestone makes a prompt and instinctive appeal, 
for this natural building stone possesses a beautiful texture 
| and variety of color-tones that make it easily distinguish- 

\ able from imitation materials. 
. Aa It also possesses all of the structural features that make it 
The Pyramids remain toda the most suitable material for the exterior of a home. Its 
inanone ts the world's mone remarkable weathering qualities and the fact that it will last 
| for generations without deterioration commend Indiana 
| Limestone to the use of foresighted builders. They will 
perceive in it not only the mere surface qualities of love- 
liness of texture and color, but also those inherent sturdier 
qualities of durability and permanence that are character- 

1 | istic of whatever is real and genuine. 
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F The NATION'S BUILDING STONE 

















BUILDING: FURNISHING: PLANTING| 
















From fire, lightning and 
weather, and add safety 
to service and satisfac- 
tion. Toinsure better 
tin roofs and sheet 

metal work, use 


SEs, ..aarreemne 


Keystone Copper Steel 


Galvanized rrsrahe 


Roofing Tin Plates “apeq ste™ 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and —_ 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofi 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses, Look 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. 

APOLLO-KEYsTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased dura- 
bility and added permanence to your building construction. 
KEYSTONE CopPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
attractive and satisfactory _— Supplied i in grades up to 40 pounds 
coating — specially and public buildings. 
Metal roofs may be painted ng harmonize with the color scheme 
of the building—an important feature which is often overlooked. 
Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants. 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Send 
for our booklet, Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin.’ 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 





For Better 
Gardens 
~Perfect 
Flowers 


Keep your plants free from Aphis—that 
green plant louse which is so destruc- 
tive of roses and other flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. Besides all varieties of Aphis, 
“Black Leaf 40" is the ‘“‘old reliable’’ specific 
for Thrips, Leaf Hopper, Red Bug and other 
peste that keep you from having perfect flow- 

Now is ay time to spray, so get a bottle 
ae your dealer. 35 cents for enough to make 
\ 3 6 gallons of effective spray. 


(SPRAY “=~ 
‘Black Leaf 40 












O% NICOTINE 














3 for 
$5.00 
and Post 
Weight 
10 Ibs. 
Bluebird Robin 
Provide for 3 g00d Birde—Bluebird, Robin and Wren 
CRESCENT CO., Toms River, N. J. 











Ninth edition. A collection of 
houses illustrated by floor plans 
and exterior views. Dimensions 
and descriptions, general specifi- 
E cations. Advice on how to build 
awell constructed house. Sev- 

eral styles of architecture illus- 

trated. 9x1l2inches. Estimates 
of cost furnished. 44 Designs 
costing to build, $7,000 to 
840,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. Plans, supervision, decorations. 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 18 W. 34th St., New York City 











tion conjured up escapades of these tiny citi- 
zens far more vivid than my poor pen can por- 
tray. They are not very clean citizens. Their 
habits are questionable. In fact, some learned 
men, who doubtless have forgotten their own 
carefree youth, have labeled them as pests, 
and have made them accountable for numer- 
ous crimes, including some that are nothing 
short of murder. Is it wise to admit them? 
May they not multiply under kindly treat- 
ment, and cause us endless embarrassment? 
May they not bring all their brothers, and their 
sisters, and their cousins, and their aunts, and 
perhaps, even their granddaddies, to visit us? 
Shall we turn our homes into boarding houses 
to supply them with all the creature comforts, 
or shall we regard them with unfriendly eye 
in the light of dangerous marauders, infinitesi- 
mal pirates, who slay as they will, and escape 
to slay again? With you rests the decision. 
I can merely offer suggestions in case you wish 
to be unfriendly and close your gates, or rather 
your doors and windows, to guard against 
their visits, 

There are numerous screen cloths, some 
good, some bad, others just indifferent. The 
bad ones are so from two causes: first, because 
they are made from materials which will not 
withstand the destructive force of the ele- 
ments, and again, because they are woven with 
too wide a mesh. A good screen must have 
durability under trying weather conditions. 
It must be of fine weave. It must be strong 
and not stretch out of shape easily. A four- 
teen-mesh screen — that is a weave of fourteen 
spaces to the inch — will effectually stop a fly, 
but a mosquito crawls through it almost as 
readily as through an open door. 

The United States Public Health Service, 
therefore, approves screening no coarser than 
sixteen mesh. 

An indifferent screen, I should say, is one of 
steel wire which has to be painted each year 
to protect it from rust, or one which is woven 
of wires of insufficient strength to withstand 
hard usage. A good screen may be made of 
steel wire coated with a weather-proofing 
process which is permanent, the coating be- 
coming a part of the wire. It will not crack or 
peel off, and it renders the wire as rustproof 
as a metal can well be. It requires no painting. 
Or, if you prefer, the good screen may be of 
copper, in which case United States Govern- 
ment specifications call for screening 99.5% 
copper and the remainder of noncorrodible 
metals. 

We are likely to confuse inexpensive things 
with cheap things. A cheap material is usuallv 
expensive, while more expensive goods, if 
chosen with care, are cheap. It is so with 
screens. When you prepare for your summer’s 
campaign against the insects, cover your doors 
and windows with good screens, of sixteen 
mesh or finer, and of the type that does not 
require yearly painting. Prepare to keep your 
overenthusiastic visitors at arm’s length. It is 
better that the birds should prey on them than 
that they should prey on you and your chil- 
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" ele ‘Sos 
Beautiful 


"THE finest bathrooms are improved by the last- 
ing beauty of Hess Snow-White Steel Med- 
icine Cabinets. They clean as easily as china. The 
snow-white enamel coatings never crack nor peel. 
Adjustable steel or polished plate glass shelves, 
enhance their cleanliness. The plate glass mirror 
doors swing smoothly and never bind. The steel 
construction prevents warping or sagging. Choice 
of numerous styles and sizes. 

At any dealer; or write for catalogue 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces 
1219 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 


» TETIESSS sconimors 


Snow-White Steel 

















COMFORTS of the City. 


—in the Country Home 


Running water, electric lights and 
modern sewage disposal for the coun- 
try home, giving the equal of city 
comforts, are made and installed by 
KEWANEE. More than 200 private 
systems are backed by a quarter cen- 
of experience and the nation- 
wide organization of KEWANEE 
hydraulic-electric engineers. 
KEWANEE systems and KEWA- 
NEE service are everywhere. Write 
us your needs— counsel FREE. 


‘=m, Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
KEWANEE 439 S. Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill, 

















‘Nowsi40. KEWANEE 

















BUNGALOWCRAFT **Homes not Houses’’ 


Is the recog- 
nized authority 
on Bungalow 
Architecture. 


j i] Our new 15th 

| J j edition contain- 

2 ing 87 photo- 

+ pl oa graphs of exte- 

riors. interiors, 

and floor plans 

of homes of 4 to 

9 rooms each in 

coL ON IALS 

ENGLISH 

CHAL — TS and 

— SPANISH 

STUCCOS, is now ready for distribution. Price ONE DOLLAR postpaid. 
“*The Book Complete in Itself."’ We furnish plans and specifications. 

THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
527 I. W. Hellman Bldg. Dept. H_ _ Los Angeles, Calif. 


207708, 











COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By Avice VAN LEER CaArRICK 


ETWEEN the French marbled covers of this at- 
tractive volume will be found the secret of how 
your home may attain the charm of stenciled furniture, 
justre pitchers and teacups, pressed glassware, old woven 
coverlets and counterpanes, antique lights and lamps. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Casement 
Window 
Operators 


Overcome the 
Mosquito Pest 





We don’t sell screens, but we do show you how to have 
and equip your casement windows, so your screens can 
be so snug and tight that the bugs or mosquitos can't 
sneak in. This applies to all kinds of screens, even to 
the roll up type. 

The whole story is both told and fully illustrated in 
our booklet: ,“‘ Things You Ought To Know About 
Casement Windows.” 


Send for it. See that you get it 


The Casement [Hardware 


225 Pelouze Building 
CAGO 
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Protection nasi Lightning 


UR eect. copper abiaiad 

conductors, correctly installed, are 
a permanent preventive from harm to 
buildings and their occupants. In- 
conspicuously applied to eliminate your 
lightning hazard. 


oa — — — 


BOSTON LIGHTNING ROD COMPANY 


755 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 




















BS Flowe andPlant Box 


GROW LARGER, STRONGER 
HEALTHIER PLANTS 


Self-watering and sub-irrigating 
steel boxes for windows, porches, 
ledges, sun parlors, etc. Leak 
proof; rust proof. Perfect air cir- 
culation and drainage. 
Write for FREE catalog. 


SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. L 


Six sizes. 











111 W. Monroe St. Chicago. 











SUNDIALS 


Real Bronze Colonial Designs 
Memorial Tablets 
Also other garden requisites 
Manufactured by 
The M. D. JONES CO. 
Concord Jct., Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 














BEFORE YOU BUILD select 
your plans from my books 
showing exteriors and 
floor plans 

“Select California Bun- 
galows’’ contains 98 bun- 
galows of various types. 
Price $2.00. 

contains 38 of these popular 
bungalows. Price $1.00. Postpaid. No stamps please 





“Spanish and Italian Bungalows”’ 








George Palmer Telling, 351 Kensington Place, Pasadena, California 








dren. Whether you will cover the whole open- 
ing of your windows, or only the lower sash, 
depends upon whether or not you like to 
open the upper sash to get a better circula- 
tion of air. 

Personally, 
of the windows be entirely 
have children in the house, 
that the lower portion of the screen doors be 
protected with heavy panel cloth to safeguard 
it against the force of small knees and heels. 
Do not neglect cellar openings or skylights. 
Your house is not thoroughly protected unless 
every opening is screened. 

The frame also is of the utmost importance, 
because, if it is poor, it shortens the life of the 
The frame may be either of wood or 


I would advise that at least some 
screened. If you 
| would suggest 


screen. 
metal. 

If of wood, the wiring should be fastened in 
place with a removable moulding in order to 
facilitate easy removal. Sometimes a metal 
lock-strip is used to keep the wire taut without 
the help of tacks. This makes renewal very 
simple. The guide runs, fitting into grooves in 
the screen frame, may be of wood or of zinc 
metal, and in the grooves are often inserted 
tension springs to keep the screen from rattling 
and to hold it firmly in place. When you buy 
screens notice carefully the construction of the 
corners. In the best wood frames they are 
tongued and grooved and often doweled. The 
metal frames also must have their corners well 


reinforced. 

A metal frame, if properly used, is prac- 
tically everlasting. Screens may be designed 
to slide, to swing, or to roll. We are best 


acquainted perhaps with the sliding type, but 
window screens can be hinged at the side 
like doors, or at the top to swing out like awn- 
ings, or they can be rolled up out of sight ex- 
actly like shades. The average commercial 
screen door frame is not strong enough to with- 
stand the slamming and wrenching to which 
it is subjected. Be sure yours is an inch and 
an eighth thick with reinforced corners. If 
you use the best quality screening in a poor 
frame, so that the wiring pulls out in places or 
the frame opens at the joints and cracks, friend 
fly will find the breach, wink his left eye and 
walk in. 

Catalogues on this subject can be secured 
from the following firms:- 


Gilbert & Bennet Mfg. Co., Dept. J., 
38 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., 626 
S. Broad Street, Trenton, N. J. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp., 63 Ham- 
mond Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc., 538 Ter- 
race, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Illustrated booklet of new designs sent upon request 
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SON Contains practical suggestions 


on how to make your home 
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artistic, cheery and inviting — 
explains how you can easily 
and economically refinish and 
keep woodwork, furniture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least money. 
Our book will help you realize that ambition without 
“cutting corners.’’ Explains how inexpensive woods can 

be finished as beautifully as more costly varieties. If, 
after receiving book, you wish further information, write 
our Individual Service Department. Experts will gladly 
solve your problem for you without charge. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 

name and address of one of the best painters in your locality 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B. 6, Racine, Wis. 
“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


(Canadian Factory — Brantford 




















JE. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 159 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


Planning a NEW HOME? 


Let these Books be your Guide. Beau- 
tiful California Styles, with Pictures 
and Plans for all-climate homes. 
**South-West Stucco Homes** 
Spanish, English, some 2 
family— $1 
“All-American Homes" 
50 Houses—7 to 10 rooms—$1 
**The New Colonials”’ 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms #1 
“‘West Coast Bungalows’’ 
50 Houses 6 & 7 Rooms—$l 
‘Little Bungalows’* 
75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms—#l 






SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 
for any three books and 
Garage Folder. 


Money back if not satisfied 





























The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


ISSUE AN OUTSTANDING LIST 
INCLUDING AMERICAN INTRO- 
DUCTIONS FOR 1924 
Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms 95, Massachusetts 
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ENEWED interest in decorations of the Spanish 
style calls for fabrics of unusual beauty. The 
“grand manner” marked every phase of the Spanish 
Renaissance and suggested the tooled leathers, and 
the cloths of gold, which are associated with it. 
Particularly fine were the velvet and brocade wall 
hangings, flaming in color and sumptuous in effect 
because they had to supply warmth and richness 
to halls which were both princely and cold. 

The modern decorative idea is to keep the dig- 
nity and beauty of the Spanish manner but to make 
it livable as well. The velvet illustrated is of 
Georgian inspiration. The classic dignity of the 
design and the subdued richness of its coloring 
correspond perfectly to the Spanish style. 
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F-SCHUMACHER & CO 


This type of design —a lattice-like pattern with 
formal vases, birds and garlands—was also greatly 
favored for English houses in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Both in its lovely tones and the silken depth 
of its pile, this modern velvet reproduces the beauty 
of its classic originals. This fabric, as well as a plain 
velvet that matches it in the light and shade effect 
of its ground, may be seen by arrangement with 
your own upholsterer or decorator. He will also 
gladly attend to the purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers 
and Distributors to the Trade only, of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Offices also in Boston and 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 
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Announcing the House 


VER the Pyrenees lies Spain,’ and the itinerary of travelers this year 

is sure to include this land where ‘all is hot and fierce and passionate, 
ardent and unashamed’ — where tawny facades glow in the Southern sun, 
and fountains plash in the deep-shadowed nights. The July number will have 
an extraordinarily interesting account of the gardens seen 
during the traveis of an American landscape architect, which 
he illustrates with his own photographs of great beauty. 

The world may be divided into two classes, those who Do, 
and those who Do Not employ a landscape architect when 
they remodel their estates. The semi-tragic tale of a semi- 
trained woman who thought she could develop her own gar- 
den is told frankly by the victim of false economy, and will 
be a warning to others. 

The untimely death of the owner of a notable collection of 
antique furniture has thrown his treasures on the market and 
they will be sold by auction in June. A choice number of the 
pieces are of children’s furniture which will be described in 
this issue with illustrations over which Francis Jammes himself 
might pore with content and, possibly, longing. 

There will also be an account of the finding of some unusu- 
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ally distinguished silhouettes which the proud owner picked up in her travels 


and describes with fine sentiment. Beautiful gardens at 
York, are the work of one of America’s best known 
landscape architects, and both they and a marvellous estate at 
Southampton, Long Island, are shown in beautiful photo- 
graphs, the latter tinted, to bring out all their subtle charm. 
Architectural articles include a remodeled farmhouse, a sea- 
shore house for an irregular lot, a splendid brick house, and a 
fine Colonial house in New Hampshire. 

The Secretary of the Washington Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects will continue his discussion of the 
problems of the small house, a topic of much interest to 
present-day builders and home makers. 

Such seasonal topics as porch furniture and vegetable 
gardens will be given due recognition as befits a midsummer 


yntinent, 


New 


wn, 


number. 

The garage, that neglected, but necessary member of the 
group of home buildings will be discussed by one owner who 
tells how she made hers not only useful, but good looking. A prize 
will be offered other garage owners who have done similarly. 
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Photograph by Margaret Craig . 
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This house, the home of Mr. Edgar Cheesewright in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, is rather more like the English cottage than the Spanish type of 
architecture that is so common in California to-day. The walls of smooth 
gray stucco contra#t pleasantly with the rough-textured roof and form an ex- 
cellent surface for the play of shadows cast by the branches of the live oak 





Curt Higgins, Architect 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A GARDEN 


Some Noteworthy Experiments for Farsighted Gardeners 


that is almost universally latent — though 
some in their absorption with other interests 
hardly guess it —we have a great force for 
moulding this land of ours, particularly the 
immediate environment of human habitation, 
into systems of organization for higher use and 
enjoyment. That is what any plan for a park 
or garden is, a system of organization by which 
we intensify to a manifold degree the 
pleasurable use we can make of the 
natural and often crude conditions 
with which we start: an acre of land, 
a mantle of vegetation, and the en- 
thusiasm of the gardener shaping 
and moulding and intensifying the 
purposes with which we identify our 
interests with the spot upon which, 
when the work is well advanced and 
has been finely done, there will come 
that mystical sign of approval that 
men call beauty. 

We are approaching a time when 
there will be a wide appreciation of 
the opportunities that lie with every 
landowner. There is no piece of 
ground so small or so ill favored but 
that a fine thing may proceed from it 
provided one is sensitive to its possi- 
bilities. A tub on a city roof, an in- 
terior courtyard, the very limited few 
feet of ground between the street and 
the more or less augustly dignified 
Colonial dwelling, all these are in- 
stances to thepoint. Thearchitecture 
may be depressing, every trace of 
impulse toward the beautiful in some 
particular section of the city may be 
wanting, and yet there is a fine thing 
to be done, although one may be 
forced to accept certain given and 
unpromising conditions. 

This indeed is fundamental, it is 
not what you have that is so impor- 


Lr the deep instinctive love of gardening 


SOMEWHERE IN THE GARDEN SHOULD BE 
STANDING WATER. 


BY PAUL FROST 


tant as what you do with what you have. No 
very great proportion of people can possess 
wealth and broad acres, but the spirit that 
dispenses the reward of beauty gives but slight 
advantage, if any, to the large over the small 
estate. Everyone, however, should be able to 
possess a dwelling similar in scale to the cot- 
tages of the Continent and England that are 
so incomparable an asset to the charm and 
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A READY SUPPLY OF 
THIS IS THE DIPPING WELL SHOWN ON 
THE PLAN 


beauty of their respective lands. That we 
have not attained such fitting and beautiful 
habitations for the American people in general 
is characteristic of the times, of an era in 
which our energy is rather directed to a vaster 
release of natural resources, an era in a subtle 
way most revolutionary, an era of change. 
But stability will come, and if we mistake not, 
the Garden Clubs of America will offer no 
small contribution toward it. To 
leaven the land by spreading the cus- 
tom of being in some measure rooted 
to the ground with growing plants 
would be for this national organiza- 
tion a vast achievement. 

Let us take, as illustration, the 
development of a small garden that 
had its beginning amid conditions 
somewhat unpromising. It is less 
than one sixth of an acre in extent 
being 6500 square feet exclusive of 
the ground planted at the end of the 
court. The lot is very nearly triangu- 
lar in shape, and with the service por- 
tions of neighbors clustering about it. 
This last disadvantage is mitigated 
by nineteen trees of various sizes and 
species scattered for the most part 
on or toward the southern boundary. 
While not screening out entirely 
these trees, at least during the season 
when in leaf, make the precise nature 
of kitchen windows and service en- 
trances practically indistinguishable. 
The estate, | should have said, has a 
frontage of about 110 feet, the lot an 
actual depth of 115 feet while the hy- 
pothenuse of the triangle measures 
150 feet. As usually true, it is a dis- 
tinct advantage to have the house 
placed close upon the northern corner 
leaving the extent of grounds to the 
sunny east and south practically a 
unit. In this case, however, a sunny 
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character cannot be claimed for the land, as 
the neighboring dwellings are too high and too 
near, and the trees further settle the character 


of the ground as one for shade- 
loving, or at least shade-endur- 
ing plants. The few possibly 
sunny spots are so only for a few 
hours of the day, and hardly any 
one of them adequate for the sur- 
vival of any sun-demanding 
plant like a rose. 

Such being the conditions, the 
next step was to form a plan and 
purpose, a plan on paper, a pur- 
pose in mind, the two inti- 
mately related and _ interde- 
pendent, in short a system for 
organizing the land for the in- 
tenser use and enjoyment of it. 
The purpose was clear. It was 
founded upon the love for the 
finest flowering plants we can 
grow, and making that particu- 
lar piece of ground and those 
conditions produce the utmost 
in beauty of flowers and charm 
of arrangement. It included also 
the desire to have the greatest 


IN THIS SECTION OF THE 
GARDEN, A SHADY AND TWIG 
ENTWINED DELL, FERNS AND 
WOODLAND PLANTS SEEM 
CONTENT 


THE HOUSE BEACTIEGL 
number of plants growing in as durable per- 


fection as possible, entirely content with the 
conditions. Also there was particularly a 


A GARDEN m CAMBRIDGE 


SCALe. 
1 INCH = 10 FEET 
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THE PLAN SHOWS THAT INTENSIVE CULTIVATION HAS UTILIZED TO 
ADVANTAGE EVERY INCH OF LAND 


scientific interest in the rich additions made to 
American horticulture through the Arnold 
Arboretum, so that the 


garden became in a 
measure a laboratory for deter- 
mining and studying the plants 
best suited to its own conditions. 
This at least it was to be for 
some years until, as an ultimate 
objective, every spot should be- 
come filled with the plants most 
perfectly adapted to the loca- 
tion; a realization of static per- 
fection and release for the gar- 
dener. Then, his long work ac- 
complished, he need linger only 
in the pleasurable tasks of prun- 
ing, applying the little attentions 
here and there required for 
maintenance, and the occasional 
moving of some plant for new 
delight of combination. This 
was the objective, and it was an 
important fact in determining 
the method of procedure, that 
nature was to be called upon the 
world over for the plants that 
would give the greatest return in 
flower or luxuriance or both; the 


TOSELECT PLANTS THAT WOULD 
ENDURE YEAR AFTER YEAR, 
PLANTS THAT SHOWED A PER- 
FECT ADAPTATION TO THEIR 
SURROUNDINGS, WAS ONE OF 
THE AIMS OF THE OWNER 
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plants which would endure year after year or 
more nearly approach perfection. 

The method of procedure included also a 
consideration of the system of beds and paths. 
Certain plants to some extent demand certain 
conditions in regard to beds and spacing, and 
these demands influence the design. As a 
result a somewhat detailed and highly or- 
ganized plan developed of nine subdivisions 
and tiny gardens, or sections. Each of these 
subsidiary gardens or compartments had its 
peculiar conditions, its particular suitability 
for some of the plants chosen for it. 

In section A was offered the only chance for 
grass here reduced to a panel and framed with 
pachysandra and pachistima. Section B pro- 
vided for two formal squares and bounding 
paths, and the terraced bed of a tiny formal 
layout; here also one corner could in some jus- 


tice be called sunny. Section C was a twig- 
entwined dell where a few rays of direct sun- 
light could penetrate. Section D was of similar 
character and so also was the woodland walk 
and the embowered end of the garden. Section 
G had several hours of fairly clear afternoon 
sun, but H was again under an ancient apple 
and K along the northwest wall of the house, 
was shaded not only by the buildings but also 
by shadblow and box elders. The roadway and 
end of the court had enough sun to grow a Dr. 
Van Fleet and a Gruss an Teplitz rose, but the 
preéminent characteristic of the garden as a 
whole wasthatof ted sunlight, and grounds 
well permeated b he roots of trees, although 
for the most part .ich, with occasional pockets 








GRASS EDGINGS WERE NOT PERMITTED IN 

THIS GARDEN AS ITS CARE MUST BE REDUCED 

TOA MINIMUM. BRICK AND BLUESTONE WERE 
USED INSTEAD 


THIS PATH, APPARENTLY IN THE DEPTHS OF 
THE WOODS, IS IN THE SECTION MARKED E 
ON THE PLAN 


THE ONLY TURF IN THE GARDEN. THE IN- 

FORMAL AND RATHER DENSE PLANTING 

GIVES A SENSE OF UNLIMITED EXTENT 
BEYOND 


of good sand. A recognition of these condi- 
tions had its influence on the selection of the 
species to be grown. 

Fortunately the family of ericaceous plants, 
which makes a greater contribution, it is 
probable, than any other to horticulture, well 
endures conditions of shade. Which of these 
plants, however, would tolerate the smoke 
and gases of the city and the roots of long- 
established trees, remained to be seen, and 
was the prime experiment of the garden 
laboratory. 

Two conditions overlooked in 
this country — influenced us in our choice of 
design: standing and readily accessible water, 
and the elimination of paid labor for the up- 
keep of the garden. (Continued on page 603) 
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FOUR SMALL HOUSES L fiecry 
THE House oF R. N, DorMAn, E5Q., 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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THE TWO PROJECTING WINGS OF THIS HOUSE FLANKING THE 
DUTCH DOOR MAKE IT AN INTERESTING VARIATION, BOTH IN 
APPEARANCE AND IN PLAN, OF THE MORE USUAL COLONIAL TYPE. 
THE LIBRARY AND DINING-ROOM BY BEING PLACED IN THESE 
WINGS HAVE AMPLE LIGHT AND SECLUSION. THE REDUCING OF 
THE HALL TO A MERE VESTIBULE HAS GAINED SPACE FOR THE 
LIVING-ROOM ALTHOUGH SOMETHING HAS BEEN LOST PERHAPS 
IN THE WAY OF EASY ACCESS FROM THE KITCHEN TO THE FRONT 
DOOR. THE HOUSE IS OF RED CEDAR SHINGLES LAID TWELVE 
INCHES TO THE WEATHER 





Photographs by Jobn Wallace Gillees 
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THE HOUSE 


OF 


WILLIAM A. HATCH, ESQ, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dwight James Baum, 
Architect 
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WITHOUT DOUBT THIS PLAN OF 
SEVEN ROOMS, SUNPORCH, TWO 
BATHS AND PLENTY OF CLOSET SPACE 
IS THE MOST POPULAR PLAN TO-DAY 
FOR THE SMALL HOUSE. HERE IT IS 
MOST ATTRACTIVELY CLOTHED IN 
BRICK TO WHICH IS GIVEN AN UN- 
USUAL TEXTURE BY THE DEEPLY 
RAKED-OUT JOINTS. THE WELL DE- 
SIGNED DOOR AND UNUSUALLY SUC- 
CESSFUL BAY WINDOWS GIVE A 
TOUCH OF DISTINCTION TO A HOUSE 
THAT EVEN WITHOUT THESE FEA- 
TURES IS OF TOO GOOD PROPORTIONS 
TO BE COMMONPLACE 


JUNE 


1924 






SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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THE House oF A. H. Cook, €59., NARBERTH, ‘PENNSYLVANIA 


F. Brognard Okie, Architect 


Philip B. Wallace 
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THE PLAN OF THIS HOUSE SHOWS 
AN ARRANGEMENT THAT IS PAR- 
TICULARLY WELL ADAPTED TO 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE: AN EN- 
TRANCE TO THE PORCH FROM 
BOTH THE LIVING- AND DINING- 
ROOM, THE MAIN DOOR OPENING 
DIRECTLY INTO THE LIVING- 
ROOM, THE SERVANTS’ ROOMS ON 
THE MAIN FLOOR. IN NO SECTION 
OF THE COUNTRY IS THE STONE 
HOUSE BEING SO SUCCESSFULLY 
BUILT AS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
WHERE THE STONE LENDS ITSELF 
ESPECIALLY TO DOMESTIC BUILD- 
ING. THE COMBINATION OF THE 
STONE WITH THE WHITE SIDING, 
THE HEAVY SHUTTERS AND THE 
LACK OF FINE DETAIL ARE ALL 
CHARACTERISTIC OF THIS TYPE OF 
HOUSE 
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THE HOUSE OF 


MRS. R, S. ROBERTSON, 


PHILIPSE -MANOR, 


NEW YORK 


George H. Warhur$, 


Architect 





THIS HOUSE OF WHITE SIDING AND 
SHINGLE ROOF IS PARTICULARLY 
PLEASING IN ITS PROPORTION AND 
FENESTRATION. ITS SEVERITY RE- 
LIEVED ONLY BY THE UNUSUAL 
CENTRAL MOTIVE OF DOOR AND 
LONG WINDOW IS A PLEASANT CON- 
TRAST TO THE OVER-PICTURESQUE 
HOUSE WHICH IS PERHAPS TOO 
PREVALENT IN SOME PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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STUDYING THIS HOUSE YOU APPRECIATE THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE THAT PROMPTED THE 
TINY BRIDGE FROM THE ROADSIDE TO THE DOOR 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE HOUSES OF 


AN ARTIST 
Who by a Daring Use of Color Transformed the Ordinary 
BY ANTOINETTE PERRETT 






































Photographs by Autosnette Perrett 





N these days of expensive building nothing 
I is so valuable as the gift of taking a simple 
little house and making it live through the sheer 
radiance of personality. It is amazing what 
can be done with a suggestion or two, and how 
a few simple touches will immediately convey 
an owner’s knowledge and feeling and his 
imaginative reaction to the world at large. 

That is why the little brown shingled house 
shown in the photograph was so appealing. 
There it was, an unassuming little place, below 
the level of the roadside, with an absolutely 
plain doorway, a single window on the ground 
floor and two widely separated windows above, 
but it is not difficult toimagine the enthusiastic 





A GLIMPSE INTO THE QUAINT LITTLE 
SITTING-ROOM WITH WHITE BEAMED 
CEILING, CREAM WALLS, YELLOW 
CHAIRS AND CHINTZ CURTAINS OF 
YELLOW AND TERRA COTTA STRIPES 


IN MOST OF THE COTTAGES THERE 

WERE DELIGHTFUL OLD CHAIRS, 

FIDDLE-BACKS, BANISTER-BACKS, 
SPLAT-BACKS AND WINDSORS 
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young man just back from France, standing in 
front of it and straightway scheming its trans- 
formation. A white picket fence along the front 
to make it homely, shutters a soft light green 
to give a touch of color. And then the plain 
little door! What would you have done with 
it, you ask vourself, and straightway begin to 
appreciate the spirit of adventure that 
prompted a tiny bridge to it from the roadside, 
protected by a pair of delightfully old-fashioned 
door shutters, and finally capped with a simple 
white flower-box. 

Back of the house he built a terrace with a 
stone retaining wall that raises it above the 
marshes, a small brick terrace with spots of 
grass and shrubs. On the side of the house 
about the kitchen entrance, he put a lattice 
and trained roses over it. The small out- 
buildings beyond he transformed into work- 
shop and studio, and flanked them along the 
rear with a row of willows that give a surprising 
quaintness, a French countryside touch, such 











as he had learned on the other side to love and 
such as the old French settlers had added in 
earlier days to the Evangeline country of Nova 
Scotia. 

It is amazing how such touches will make the 
simplest little house grow very large indeed in 
its imaginative quality. This artist has taken 
house after house — just as most of us who 
love building would like to do — and has not 
only put them into shape but has furnished 
them with an altogether delightful complete- 
ness. And if you happen to be wondering what 
you could possibly do with some little place of 
your own, you will find in these interiors a 
precious quality which will give fresh hope 
and courage for your own problems. 

In the first room that had been remade by 
this original young man the pine paneling 
about the fireplace and the open bookshelves 
were painted black while the walls were white. 
This combination is not as severe as it sounds 
and gives a small low (Continued on page 697) 
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A VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM. AT 

THE WINDOW ARE TWO-TIERED SASH 

CURTAINS OF YELLOW CHEESECLOTH, 

WHILE THE LAMP SHADES ARE BROWN 
AND ORANGE CHECKS 


THE DINING-ROOM HAS BLACK PAN- 
ELING THAT SERVES AS A FOIL FOR 
THE VIVID AND ENTRANCING BLUE 
OF THE CHAIRS AND TABLE. PEWTER, 
BLUE PLATES, BRASS CANDLESTICKS 
AND A COPPER JAR OF PINK PHLOX 
ALL ADD TO THE GAYETY OF THIS 
ROOM 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING- 

ROOM. IN THIS ROOM ALSO THE 

PANELING IS BLACK BUT THE WALLS 

ARE WHITE PLASTER, A COMBINA- 

TION NOT AS SEVERE AS IT SOUNDS 

FOR MUCH COLOR IS ADDED BY THE 
POOKS 
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THE 


ROSES AND ROSE GARDENS 


‘Much General Information and some Specific Instruction about their Use 
BY ELSA REHMANN 


HE rose is as old as our own civilization. 

It is found on ancient coins that date back 
as far as 5000 B.c. The rose has been an 
honored flower ever since it has been known, 
mingled in the legends of all nations, and used 
at feasts and festivals and religious ceremonies. 
Even in ancient Babylonia, roses were placed 
as ornaments on staves and carried in festal 
processions. 

The rose has always been renowned for its 
beauty. In ancient Greece it was dedicated to 
Venus, afterwards it was consecrated to the 
Virgin Mary, and to this very day it has re- 
mained the favorite of all flowers. The rose is 
the most aristocratic of flowers and the most 
plebeian as well. It is found in the stateliest 
of gardens and is trained over the finest of 


walls and yet it will associate with the weeds of 
the roadside, will mingle happily with flowers 
in little gardens and trail luxuriantly over the 
tiniest cottage. 

We usually think of roses as June flowers, 
but some of the wild ones begin to bloom in 
early May and in a mild November there is 
always another bud unfolding so that we know 
not which will be the real ‘last rose of summer.’ 
In fact, it is these last stray roses of the autumn 
that are more beloved than those that come in 
the abundance of June. And, even in the midst 
of the winter, when the garden is quite bare, | 
get the glint of the little red rose-hips of the 
clustered Japanese roses that make a choicer 
winter bouquet than any hothouse flower that 
is faded by the morrow. 





IT IS WORTH NOTING THAT THE FINE 
SCALE OF THE LATTICE WORK SEEMS 
PARTICULARLY APPROPRIATE FOR 
ROSES WHICH ARE DELICATE AND 
ELEGANT BY NATURE 


There are many kinds of roses that are 
adapted to all sorts of situations. There are 
first of all the wild single roses of the country- 
side. Rosa blanda is the earliest to bloom and 
has the most vivid winter lacework of twigs. 
Rosa nitida, r. lucida, and r. palustris continue 
the succession of bloom well into the summer 
and contribute their milder share of color to 
the winter landscape. 

They are rather dainty dwellers by the road- 
side and are found scattered with delicate ef- 
fect among other shrubs and trees. How 
lovely they are with the meadowsweet and late 
meadowrue. They like to be planted with 
clethras, and bayberries, and huckleberries, 
and you will find them with the wild haw- 
thorns and cedars, wild grapes and bittersweet 
in the hedgerow. They can be used in all 
manner of charming informal ways. You can 
plant irregular groups of wild roses sometimes 
in flower borders, for you will find that their 
finely cut foliage and their delicate single 
blossoms will be appropriate in the tangled 
growth of old-fashioned flowers. Or, imbued 
with the spirit of the country side, you can 
plant wild roses as you will find them inter- 
mingled with other wildings on the rocky shore 
of Massachusetts where with all their delight- 
ful greenery and delicate blossoms they quite 
put to shame the sun-burnt lawns for which 
they are so often ruthlessly uprooted. 

Then, there is the multiflora rose. It is well 
named for its many flowers grow in the most 
fascinating clusters. It is a climbing species as 
you will appreciate if you ever see it clambering 
into a syringa bush and covering it with a 
flower wealth. I think of it rather, however, 
as a bush, for starting stoutly upright it will 
soon bend its long slender stems into a veritable 
shower. Because of this habit I like to use it on 
banks or where its undulating masses, growing 
out of flat ground covers, will be most telling. 

And, then, there are all the climbing or 
pillar roses. Paradoxical as it may seem, | like 
these roses better when they trail over wall or 
balustrade, wreath pillars, tumble over pool 
copings, or spread over the ground than when 
they are trained upright. I like to use these 
roses as rather precious single ornaments in- 
stead of in profusion. I like them mingled with 
other vines, with grapes and clematis, with 
akebia and actinidia so that the foliage of these 
vines can make a background for the rose 
clusters. And when circumstance demands the 
use of these roses in quantity, I like to inter- 
mingle the varieties in contrast to the solid 
mass of one color and tone. 

And again, there are many of the bush roses, 
like the beloved Harison Yellow, that bloom in 
many old-time gardens at the very time the 
lemon daylily is in flower. It was in such as- 
sociation that I remember seeing them for the 
first time. Can you who read this imagine 
how charming they were in a happy tangle 























tucked away in a corner under a wall? 

The Harison Yellow rose needs a few years to 
get its significant character. Then it may 
tumble in fascinatingly irregular masses mak- 
ing a background panel of bloom as decorative 
as a Japanese print, or it may make a great 
shapely bush, five feet or more in height and 
equally broad, a perfect and evenly-covered 
mould of bloom. 

The Harison Yellow rose is one of the most 
welcome shrubs for the flower garden. Its 
flower color has such a subtle softness, its 
foliage such a lovely green, that flowers like to 
associate with it. I have seen it quaintly 
clustered near valerian, | have seen it as- 
sociate familiarly with iris, and even in exotic 
harmony with a single Oriental poppy. 

There are many other bush roses. All the 
other Austrian briers make interesting contri- 
butions to the flower garden. The Persian 
Yellow, for instance, has a fascinating coppery 
tone that is intriguing with early blue flowers. 
Then there is the Altai rose which, seen for the 
only time years ago, | remember still as the 
very epitome of white wonder. 

White roses are fascinating, indeed. There is 
the wichurian rose, the climbing Silver Moon, 
the Scotch rose, the Altai, so interesting for the 
very differences in flower dimension and after 
the flowers are gone so interesting for varied 
foliage texture. I have a particular fondness 
for the Scotch rose, Rosa spinosissima. | like 
to use it where a low hedging is desired. I like 
to see it against cedars or in association with 
cotoneasters. I like to plant it in the flower 
garden, singly or in groups, wherever its dainty 
foliage and delicacy of blossom is most desired. 

Think of using these four roses alone, as- 
sembled into a garden. The wichurian rose 
acts as covering for flat ground and slopes; the 
Silver Moon decorates balustrade and pillar, 
wall and coping, the Altai makes charming 
garden ornaments; and the Scotch roses can be 
used as hedging. These four roses will make a 
complete garden. Have we the restraint to 
limit our choice of flowers, shrubs, roses for 
such subtle usage? 

White roses recall memories of the old-time 
Madame Plantier amid larkspurs, and of the 
familiar Frau Karl Druschki when as vigorous 
mounds of white they make sentinels among 
the flowers on either side of broad garden 
paths. Best of all are the white polyantha 
roses when they are used in broad flat masses 
amid boxwood borders in a garden of white 
flowers. In June, in their first luxuriance of 
bloom, they make a perfectly woven carpet, but 
1 think I like them still better in the early 
autumn when the flowers are thickly inter- 
spersed with buds. 

What is more charming than polyantha roses 
of dwarf habit and miniature blossom! They 
make such lovely bouquets, too. | often won- 
der whether the roses that the ancient Greeks 
dedicated to Dionysius and which they used in 
decorating their feasts were half as charming as 
these little polyanthas that can decorate the 
luncheon table with such delicate loveliness. 

Polyantha roses are invaluable for the 
flower garden. | have seen various pink shades 
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Elsa Rebmann, Landscape Archite® 


A CIRCULAR GARDEN WITH A GRADUAL GRADATION FROM DELICATE DWARF POLYANTHAS 
IN THE INNER BEDS TO VIGOROUS, TALL, HYBRID PERPETUALS IN THE OUTER BEDS 


all intermingled on top of a low wall as a lovely 
element in an intricately designed flower gar- 
den. I have used George Elger polyanthas in a 
kind of irregular bedding growing out of an 
all-over pattern of verbenas. But best of all 
are they as edgings for the rose beds. 

Edgings of polyantha roses hide the bare 
earth so alarmingly conspicuous in rose beds. 
Their compactness makes them valuable fore- 
grounds for the hybrid tea roses of looser habit 
and their almost continuous florescence supple- 
ments the short bloom of the hybrid perpetual 
roses. 

The fascinating variety of their coloring 
gives polyantha roses a valuable place in rose 
gardens. What is more delicate than the blush 
Marie Pavic; what daintier than Mignonnette; 
what more engaging than all the various red 
ones; what more unusual than Leonie Lamesch; 
what more subtly beautiful than Perle d’Or so 
exquisite of tone and delicate of blossom! 


Photographs by Antoinette Perrett 
CREAM-YELLOW ROSES TUMBLING LUXURIANTLY OVER THE STEPS IN A GARDEN IN ARDMORE, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Think of it alone for a moment. What edging 
could be more enchanting than Perle d’Or for 
the indescribable yellows and buffs, fawns and 
coppery pinks of the new hybrid tea roses! 

In hybrid perpetual roses we have many old 
favorites. General Jacqueminot, Baroness 
Rothschild, Mrs. John Laing, and Paul Ney- 
ron are some of the very first rose names I re- 
member learning. I like these roses best as 
I see them running riot, glowing with color, in 
old gardens amid larkspurs near the sea. 

Quite different are the hybrid tea roses. In 
them we find the material for the modern rose 
garden. Think of the exquisite coloring, the 
tones and blendings that are found in such 
roses, as for instance, in Mrs. Aaron Ward, 
Ophelia and Los Angeles, in Duchess of Well- 
ington and Old-Gold, in Willowmere and Mme. 
Edouard Herriot! How inadequate any list 
must always be even when it begins with such 
a delightful favorite (Continued on page 700) 














142. This is the Old Leeds Spray 
in Royal Doulton, octagonal in 
shape, edged with a narrow line 
of black and ornamented with 
old-fashioned bouquets of gav 
flowers. It is at once very effec- 
tive and serviceable, full of 
character and yet not too con- 
spicuous. Price for 52 pieces, 
$62.00. 

The table runner and place 
mats are of cream-colored Italian 
linen with a plain hemstitch and 
inserts of Italian drawnwork. 

Price for 13 pieces, $27.50. 
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Courtesy of John Wanamaker 
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141. A Yang-ste pattern made 
up of four medallions of gay 
flowers set into a broad border 
of a close all-over blue design. 
Price for 52 pieces, $34.00. 
The breakfast or luncheon 
cloth is of German linen from 
Silesia, woven in a basket weave. 
It is a plaid, with a six-line 
border and cross bars making 
24 inch squares, and comes in 
blue, gold, green, lavender, ana 
red. Price of cloth and six nap- 
kins, 54 x 54'°— $4.50; 64 x 
64" — $5.75. 
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143. The Titian pattern in 
Royal Doulton. A deep cream 
pottery with a strong peasant- 
like pattern made up of conven- 
tionalized leaves of deep blue and 
bands of terra-cotta, with a pale 
green line at the edge of the dishes 
and an almost naturalistic 
wreath of pale green leaves to- 
wards the centre. Price for 52 
pieces, $29.00. 


In the table setting, a simple 
narrow runner of Italian linen 
and very elongated narrow place 
mats are used. They are finished 
with what is called a picot at 
intervals along the edge and with 
crossbar lines of drawnwork that 
form a design of large squares. 
Price of runner and 12 mats, 

$25.00. 
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144. This is the Royal Doulton 
Kay pattern in octagonal shape, 
with a very broad simple pattern 
in a strong deep blue on a 
white ground. It is distinctive in 
having a white edge, with the 
solid blue pattern and blue 
flowers inside it, and an entirely 
undecorated centre. Price for 
52 pieces, $54.50. 

The place mats are of white 
linen with Florentine embroidery 
and narrow filet lace. These 
come, however, only in large sets 

that cannot be broken. 


146. This is the famous Chinese 
Bluebird pattern that was intro- 
duced in 1780 by William 
Adams, the English potter. It 
was a copy of a Chinese pattern 
and was one of the first of its 
style to be produced in English 
pottery. It ts an all-over web 
pattern in blue with a bluebird 
in the centre and Chinese scenes 
in large medallions. Price for 
52 pleces, $35.00. 

The doilies used with this 
Chinese Bluebird are called Vo 
Chou and are made in Canton, 
China, of very sheer white grass 
cloth, embroidered with blue 
flowers. Price for 13 pieces, 

$10.50. 








145. This is the Forét Vosges 
pattern, a warm yellow pottery 


from the Vosges district in 


France, with crude red and blue 


flowers and purple and green 


leaves in the peasant fashion. 
Price for 52 pieces, $45.00. 
The runner and place mats are 

of deep écru linen with coarse 

hand-made bobbin lace in one of 

the traditional peasant patterns. 

Runner, $1.85. Place mats, 

¥$.50 each. 





Courtesy of lobn Wanamaker 
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THE COLONIAL HOUSE 


THAT RINGS TRUE 


A Comparison Between the Modern Colonial and Its Prototype 
BY ROSE GREELY 


Sxetcues sy E. T. P. WALKER 


N old Colonial house — why do the words 
conjure up so pleasant a picture? Is the 
charm of old houses only the glamour of by- 
gone days that lies about them, or is it some- 
thing more tangible — an actual beauty that 
eludes the modern architect? If time alone 
made the charm of the New England Colonial 
house, if it gathered color only from the people 
who swept its hearths and used its cupboards, 
if it gathered beauty only through the mellow- 
ing effect of age, then all study of it would be 
useless. We would need only to build, and to 
sit calmly down to wait for time to make our 
work beautiful. There is much that time can do 
to mellow a house: it can soften hard angles, 
tone down harsh colors, and give to stone and 
brick a texture not otherwise procurable; it can 
throw over bare walls a luxuriant mass of 
vines, and with trees and shrubs growing close 
can settle the house into the landscape. But it 
cannot change the essential characteristics of 
the house itself. We must therefore look 
further for the appeal of our New England 
Georgian architecture, commonly called Co- 
lonial. Its charm is singularly elusive, but 
there are certain qualities that we can put our 
finger on. 
For the most part the houses of this period 
were designed not by architects, planning for 


very definite and sophisticated effects, but by 
builders, working first for utility and simplicity 
of construction, but imbued with the true 
craftsman spirit which beautified their work. 
With the English house of the day in their 
minds as the ideal to be followed, English 
pattern books published by good architects for 
architectural detail, and the stimulus of a new 
country and new building material (wood, not 
the stone or brick of England), the Colonial 
builders produced a distinct type of architec- 
ture based on the English Georgian, but 
simplified for the needs of the new country, and 
refined from the heavy stone detail of England 
to suit the lighter wood. Lacking the pictur- 
esqueness of other styles, it is dependent for 
effect on two vital factors: proportion and 
simplicity. 

These two characteristics are the very back- 
bone of the real Georgian architecture, but are 
they usually present in its modern prototype? 
Let us take as an example of the old the house 
illustrated in the sketch. It is more or less 
typical of the two-story frame house of the 
period. Utterly undecorated, the exterior 
holds its own, not because of conscious design, 
but because of its proportions and its straight- 
forward simplicity. The mass of the house, the 
unbroken roof line, the uniform size of the 





THE MASS OF THE HOUSE, ITS UN- 
BROKEN ROOF LINES, THE UNIFORM 
SIZE OF THE WINDOWS AND THEIR 
EVEN SPACING AND THE SIMPLE, 
WELL-EXECUTED DETAIL GAVE THE 
COLONIAL HOUSE DIGNITY AND 
RESTFULNESS 


windows and their even spacing, the simple, 
well-executed detail of door, windows, and 
blinds, all these give the house dignity and 
restfulness. 

Compare it in these respects with the so- 
called Colonial house of to-day. Look first at 
the horizontal lines of the old house: its cellar 
windows hidden by area ways, its doorstep 
graciously near the ground, its low stories, and 
long unbroken roof line. Then think of the 
high box outline of the modern ‘Colonial’ 
type: its cellar windows above ground, its door 
approached by a flight of steps, and its roof 
weighted down with a top-heavy dormer. 

The roof line of the old house is one of the 
vital elements that makes it Georgian in feel- 
ing. Perhaps it is a hip roof, or a flat roof sur- 
rounded by a decorative balustrade, or a 
gambrel roof reminiscent of the Dutch Colonies, 
or a simple pitch roof either with or without 
dormers. But if there are dormers, they are 
small and unpretentious, pleasant incidents in 
the roof rather than a dominating influence. 
The new house is not content with narrow 
dormers, but must have a great wide dormer, 
clumsy and top-heavy, often occupying more 
space than the roof itself. The modern dormer 
at its worst is in effect a third story added not 
to the wall where it belongs, but to the roof. 

The outside walls of the old house have 
simple small-paned windows, pleasant in their 
relation to the plain wall surface, and with 
blinds at either side as a relieving color note. 
The new house has a restless facade with 
windows of too many different types, and 
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SMALL-PANED WINDOWS ARE AN ESSENTIAL 
FEATURE OF THE TRUE COLONIAL HOUSE 
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decoration (a Palladian motive perhaps, as an 
attic window) to distract attention from the 
unstudied proportions of the whole house. 
Or it is too monotonous, with windows and 
wall spaces too nearly the same size, and lack- 
ing the blinds that might be a saving grace. 

Simple and unpretentious as the old houses 
of New England were, they knew one pride, 
one feature of the exterior planned for beauty 
quite as much as for use: their doorways. Here 
the craftsmen vied with each other to do honor 
to themselves and to the house, studying the old 
pattern books prepared by English architects, 
copying, adapting, following mouldings with 
loving care. Is it surprising that the typical 
modern Colonial doorways cannot touch them 
— modern copies, with unsubtle stock mould- 
ings of the ‘just as good’ variety. 

‘But,’ my readers are saying, ‘we are build- 
ing for the inside of the house. After all, it is 
the inside that is important.’ Are the interiors 
of our imitation Colonial houses any more 
successful than the exteriors? Have they the 
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dignity, the peace, the feeling of home, of the 
interiors of Colonial days? Comfort, they have 
as far as material things go. Bathrooms, tiled 
floors, linoleum, kitchen cabinets that are 
models of convenience, and kitchen sinks that 
save the back of the housekeeper. But, to 
digress, which of the ancient Greeks was it, 
who urged all who had two loaves of bread to 
sell one and buy hyacinths to feed the soul? It 
is the ‘hyacinths’ that our modern houses 
lack. 

What are the ‘hyacinths’ of the old in- 
teriors? First, a spaciousness that is due, not 
only to size, not even principally to size, but to 
proportion: to the relation of height, width, 
and length of rooms; to the placing of a door 
to allow an intriguing glimpse beyond, not an 
open vista telling the whole story as it so often 
does in modern houses. Second, a solidity of 
construction, giving an effect of permanence; 
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heavy, hand-hewn beams, instead of the board- 
made beams of modern work; thick walls in- 
stead of paper-thin ones — thick walls that 
allow the beauty of windows and doors set 
back in deep reveals. Third, great fireplaces 
that focus the attention because they were, 
perforce, in the old days the logical centre of 
the room. And fourth, simple and sincere 
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SIMPLE AS THE OLD HOUSES 

WERE THEY HAD ONE FEA- 

TURE PLANNED FOR BEAUTY 

— THE DOORWAY — IN THE 

EXECUTION OF WHICH 

CRAFTSMEN VIED WITH EACH 
OTHER 


THE DORMERS WERE 
SMALL AND UNPRETEN- 
TIOUS, PLEASANT INCI- 
DENTS IN THE ROOF 
RATHER THAN A DOMI- 
NATING INFLUENCE 





INSIDE AN INTRIGUING 
GLIMPSE WAS OFTEN OB- 
TAINED OF ROOMS BE- 
YOND, BUT THE WHOLE 
LOWER FLOOR WAS NOT 
REVEALED AT A GLANCE, 
AS IS SO OFTEN THE CASE 
TO-DAY 
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detail, wrought by hand and in the spirit of 
beauty; siding of wide boards and deep 
mouldings, of a different breed from the ma- 
chine-made siding of to-day; raised paneling of 
great boards, unlike our imitation paneling of 
mouldings tacked on plaster walls; trim and 
baseboards, neither heavy, nor ornate, but 
with a beauty that repays detailed attention. 

The typical modern Colonial house barely 
attempts these real beauties of Colonial days, 
sometimes because the old way is too expensive, 
and sometimes because the modern builder 
thinks the new way best. In the matter of 
dormer windows, for instance, he is not to be 
diverted to the old. ‘Light, air, room,’ he 
cries, in defense of his great dormer. But how 
much, after all, does he gain? Is there not 
charm rarely to be found in modern houses, in 
the old attic-room, with its sloping ceiling and 
narrow dormers? And modern ingenuity has 
devised ways of combining comfort and charm. 
The attic-room need not be hot if it is planned 
with an air space between rafters and ceiling, 
and if the dormers are placed with a view to 
cross ventilation within as well as beauty 
without. 

Although this is a saga of old houses, | can- 
not seem to condemn all new Colonial houses. 
Often they have the beauty of their old proto- 
types, sometimes they have a greater beauty. 
But this is in the hands of the architect who 
knows and loves the old style. The modern 
work which I decry is the work of untrained or 
insufficiently trained designers. And I decry it 
because it is not the unusual but the usual. 
The great bulk of so-called Colonial houses of 
to-day is Colonial in name only — a libel on a 
great style. 














THE ARCHITECT AND THE SMALL HOUSE 


LITE recently a great American weekly 
— the one with the regular ‘Henry’ out- 
put — brought forth in its. pages an 
article concerning the building of a small house 
without architect, without builder, without 
much of anything but momentary economy. 
The writer of this real masterpiece of Ameri- 
can humor, in his published effort to placate 
his own conscience, endeavored to prove to the 
great and gullible public that his results were 
perfect and his expenditures reduced to the 
absolute, necessary minimum. The plan was a 
clever mixture of a Samoan planter’s happy 
home and the hurricane deck of a Potomac 
River excursion steamer; the exterior showed 
clearly that its origins were to be found in the 
prehistoric lake dwellings of Switzerland, with 
a bit of the Cuban blockhouse thrown in. Too 
bad, too bad! And we must admit, neverthe- 
less, that the article and its illustrations 
doubtless made a ‘hit’ and have been piously 
pasted in many a sacred scrapbook. Result: 
At least a dozen architects have lost jobs, not 
to mention fifty or sixty builders, and some- 
where in the neighborhood of five thousand 
and sixty-two of these small houses without 
architect, without builder, without all the rest, 
are now soaring skyward. Alack and alas, all 
the Andy Gumps are not in the funny paper. 


any American city of to-day will be 
forced to admit that old P. T. Barnum knew 
the ‘dope’ when he delivered the famous com- 
muniqué to the effect that the public loves to 
be fooled. It is a fact, sad but true, that for 
every good American citizen who has had a 
capable architect provide him with a proper 
place in which to raise a good American 
family, there are at least nineteen other good 
American citizens who have been fooled into 
four walls and a roof that are good only to 
raise Cain in — and none too much of that. 

It is well known — in books — that a na- 
tion’s buildings reflect it’s culture, and so on. 
On this basis, the culture of our average small- 
house dwellers and that of the inhabitants of 
any South African ant hill would appear to be 
about on a par. Thank goodness that ap- 
pearances are said to be often deceitful. We 
are not ready to admit that our national cul- 
ture is down to the low level reflected in the 
types of small houses that we see in such quan- 
tities. There must be a lot of misunderstand- 
ing going the rounds somewhere. 

The average American family seeking a 
home is, to put it mildly, ‘up against it’ with a 
vengeance. Quantity production has got such 
a foothold in our Land of the Free that it is 
becoming a habit. Quality, whatever that may 
be, is seldom heard of in conversation, never 
seen in the newspaper advertisements and has 
not been thought of, generally speaking, for 
years. The real estate ‘ads’ in the Sunday pa- 


_ unbiased visitor to the outskirts of 


pers prove conclusively (and exclusively) that 


With Sundry Reflections on ‘Speck’ et al 


BY HARRY F. CUNNINGHAM 


‘it is so easy to buy, why bother to build.’ And 
then of course, everybody knows that archi- 
tects cost money. So also does the lawyer who 
keeps one out of jail cost money, and the 
doctor who stalls off the undertaker. But that 
of course is quite another thing. One is afraid 
of jail, and almost as much afraid of the under- 
taker, but the matter of housing one’s family 
comfortably and efficiently, and mortgaging 
one’s income for the rest of one’s days, can of a 
surety be gone into with one eye closed and the 
other open for a bargain. 

We overheard some time ago, a conversation 
between two individuals whom we shall call 
respectively ‘SPECK’ and ‘speck.’ SPECK 
was a SPECULATIVE builder and speck was 
a speculative BUILDER. They were compar- 
ing notes on recent operations, and a part of 
the dialogue ran somewhat as follows: — 


SPECK: You have put your houses on A 
Street on the market at very little more 
than my houses on B Street. Where the 
Sam Hill are you going to ‘get off’? You 
have the same amount of ground, and 
about the same number and size of rooms. 
You spent a lot of money on an architect — 
I copied the last batch X put up. You use 
special millwork — I use the cheapest stock 
stuff | can get. You don’t advertise much 
and never seem anxious to make a sale, 
whereas | close with the first comer. You 
have to carry your houses a long time, 
whereas | turn mine over quickly and ‘get 
out from under’ and | have heard that you 
actually come back after you have sold a 
house and fix up all sorts of little tricks that 
the buyer wants. 

speck: | know that is true. I sell one house 
where you sell a dozen; but mine stay sold 
to the original buyer, whereas yours change 
hands every time the plaster cracks or the 
trim opens up. | only show my houses to 
the people who appreciate good stuff and I 
have found that people of that sort are look- 
ing for homes that have been designed by 
architects, and not the junk one copies from 
X who copied from Y, who copied the houses 
Z put up just after the Spanish War. You 
assume that the public is made up entirely 
of ‘suckers’ who will swallow anything; I 
assume that the public is just as smart as | 
am (maybe smarter), and that it has an 
individuality that it wants to find expres- 
sion for. You want to ‘clean up’ on every 
house and clear out before anything goes 
wrong — | am content to get five per cent 
to cover my overhead and five per cent 
profit, and if anything goes wrong with any 
of my houses, | am there to fix it, and to 
make a satisfied friend out of what was just 
a customer. 


HE above dialogue is representative of the 
i two types of individuals and expresses 
the difference between ‘con’ and conscience. 
Sadly enough however, the ‘cons’ appear to 
outnumber the consciences by about one 
thousand to one. Many of the ‘cons’ use 
‘plan-book’ houses. They have been done 
before, and anything that has been done before 
and has sold is always the thing to do. Others 
use what are called ‘ready-cut’ houses that 
have been done before and sold. One can go 
from Florida to Oregon and find identically 
the same houses in any city or village one stops 
in. It makes us remember the time that the 
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Government ‘slipped up’ and put two post of- 
fices of the same design in two Dakota cities 
not far enough apart for the effects of a drink to 
wear off, with the result that those chaps who 
left one town and went to the other, wanted to 
sue the railroad for running around in a circle. 

We recently examined some plans for a 
ready-cut house, and found two serious con- 
structional difficulties, to say nothing of the 
fact that the sizes of the joists and rafters were 
under those allowed by the building inspector. 
We found also that the ready-cut material, plus 
the labor, plus the excavation and foundations, 
plus the fittings that were necessary to make a 
home, plus the etczteras, cost more than a 
well-designed home of first-class materials and 
workmanship and offering the same accommo- 
dations. Also, a well-designed home would be 
individual and suited to its occupants and its 
location, whereas the ready-cut product would 
have been just like thousands of others built 
all over the country since the days of the Pull- 
man Renaissance. 

We sometimes wonder if man’s natural in- 
clination toward laziness may not in a measure 
be responsible for the fact that such a large 
proportion of the small-house population buys 
ready-made houses instead of undertaking the 
tailor-made home produced with the help and 
guidance of a capable architect. We seem as a 
nation to love ready-made things. One can 
buy ready-made clothes, ready-made food, 
ready-made beverages, ready-made anything, 
and life is so full of movies and radio, that it 
seems a shame to bother with a tailor, to bother 
with cooking, or to worry about an architect. 
We know how many rooms we need, and X has 
some houses with that number of rooms on the 
avenue, and we don’t stay at home much any- 
way, so why bother any further? It is so easy 
just to move into a ready-made house, already 
built, where all the thinking has already been 
done (if it may be called that), and we won’t 
have to miss the next episode in the serial. 

Nevertheless, the average family spends a 
lot of time on the creation and evolution of the 
home-making dream, spends lots of money on 
magazines that illustrate what is being done by 
people of good taste, spends a lot more time 
and money looking at hundreds of houses of 
friends (and others), and then throws all this 
away to walk into a ready-made product be- 
cause of the fear that the real realization of 
one’s dreams with the help of an architect, 
takes time and costs money. That is mighty 
poor business. 


HE architect does not take time, he saves 
T it. He can crystallize your ideas that 
have perhaps been vague, and by foreseeing 
them, he can forestall many faults that un- 
trained minds cannot ever imagine until they 
are committed. He does not cost money, he 
saves that too, and what he spends for you is so 
carefully spent that (Continued on page 704) 





THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
The Home of H arry T. Curtiss, Esq. 
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Mrs. Harry Tomlinson Curtiss, Decorator ouis S. Weeks, Arci 


THIS HOUSE IN SOUTH ASHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, WHICH GREW FROM AN OLD FARMHOUSE, SHOWS IN ITS DECORATION 


AS WELL AS IN ITS PLANNING A FERTILE IMAGINATION. THE ILLUSTRATION Is OF A CORNER OF THE DINING-ROOM WITH 


BRICK FLOOR OILED AND WAXED, AND WALLS WITH A SLIGHTLY UNEVEN SURFACE TO IMITATE OLD PLASTER 
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THE HOUSE BEACGTIFUL 


RESOURCEFULNESS AND A DEFINITE IDEA OF WHAT WAS WANTED INSPIRED THIS GROUPING OF RARE BUTTERFLY TABLE 
AND CANDLE STAND, CHAIRS MADE FROM OLD BOARDS AND DOORS TAKEN FROM A NEAR-BY TORN-DOWN HOUSE 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM ALCOVE. SHOWN ABOVE THE HOB GRATE, THE BIT OF OLD CARVING AND THE 
OLD TAVERN SIGN PLACED BETWEEN THE POST AND WALL ALL GIVE THIS ROOM CHARACTER AND INDIVIDUALITY 





AN END OF THE LIVING-ROOM. THIS ROOM IS AN OLD REBUILT SHED WITH THE ORIGINAL LINES COPIED AND THE OLD 
POSTS AND BEAMS WAXED AND RE-USED. A VARIETY OF STYLES OF FURNITURE FIT IN HERE NOT INHARMONIOUSLY 


A GUESTROOM IN WHAT WAS A BLACKSMITH SHOP. LITTLE CHANGE WAS MADE IN THIS BESIDES ADDING THE FLOOR AND 
TIREPLACE. ‘THE WALLS AND CEILING BEAMS WERE WIRE BRUSHED AND WAXED AND CELLING BOARDS WHITEW ASHED 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM SHOWING THE ALCOVE ON THE RIGHT. THE WALLS ARE TINTED A PINKISH- 
CREAM JUST OFF THE WHITE, AND THE FLOORS ARE WIDE BOARDS STAINED DARK, THE WINDOWS, 
ALL CASEMENT, ARE ARRANGED IN GROUPS SET OUT TO GIVE THE EFFECT OF A DEEP REVEAL 








AN OCCASIONAL 
TRELLIS 


BY VERNA COOK SALOMONSKY 


JLLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


FOR A HOUSE OF 
INFORMAL CHAR- 
ACTER A TRELLIS 
MADE OF SAPLINGS 


THE FAN-SHAPED TRELLIS USUALLY 








CALLED THE ROSE FAN IS AN EXCEED- 


INGLY GRACEFUL AND INFORMAL 


TYPE 


RELLISES applied to a wall surface 
T appear to be of a more or less super- 
ficial character — at times mere parasites 
— but it is frequently the case that when 
they seem to be most useless from a 
practical standpoint they are most in- 
dispensable as decoration, which fact 
justifies their reason for being. Often a 
framework of lattice judiciously placed 
and of pleasing lines gives life to an other- 
wise awkward wall space and adds the 
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MAY BE USED 





single board, bent outward and held apart 
by a few circular strips spaced at regular 
intervals in the height. These circular 
strips may be given a quaint charm by 
cutting either the lower or the upper edges 
in naive patterns, such as the saw tooth 
or a row of semicircles. This type of 
trellis is used in connection with the 
Dutch Colonial house and is particularl 
adaptable to low-lving gambrel-roofed 
houses. 

For a wall of more rustic character, 





y 
desired enrichment. Technically a trellis f 
is a framework of lattice made for the Va \ | \ rt) J such as seen on a stucco house in a rough 
purpose of supporting plants, or, it may In ve rey). English stvle, a trellis made entirely of 
be used for screening, as on a porch where We ae CATA saplings with bark removed and with the 
greater privacy is desired, or again, as v\ eh y' naturally waving lines of the twigs, would 
camouflage to divert the attention from an HY , carrv out and harmonize with the design 
unsightly object. Y | } of the house far better than one made of 

As a rule, a trellis is designed to comply 1 \ dressed lumber. 
with the decorative necessity of the wall ~~ TH f astes \ too simple doorway needing en- 
on which it is to be placed. For example, NI aN | richment may (Continued on page 713 
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\ / THE EXPOSED CHIM- 


SUCH A a 
THIS IS EXCEEDINGLY NEY PRESENTS AN ; 
DECORATIVE PLACED A DECORATIVE FRAMEWORK INTERESTING SUR- 


= BETWEEN WINDOWS OF LATTICE MAY BI FACE FOR A TRELLIS 


TRELLIS AS 





USED TO 
EMPHASIZE AN OTHERWIS! 
OBSCURE DOORWAY 

CHARM AND DELICACY 


ADDING 


the space between two windows near the 


ground, if needing ornamentation, may be in 





some cases enriched by a tall, narrow trellis for 











the support of trailing vines, while the broad 








expanse of an exposed chimney is often a 
tempting spot to decorate with a lattice frame- 
work of a somewhat elaborate design. Knobs, 
turnings and cutouts add interest to the trellis 
since they take away from the monotony of the 
many straight lines. 

it Another type is the fan-shaped trellis, usu- 
ally called the rose fan, although vines such as 
Wisteria, grape and clematis may be equally 
Ihis ts a more usual and 


ilready. men- 


well grown upon it, 
py» more informal design than those 
ba The radiating strips are cut trom a 
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F. Schumacher o @. 
A satisfying design done in green and 
gold silk, expressing above all the texture 

of fine material manipulation 





u stcombe, McGeachin & Co 


Floral motives have always been ready 
| instruments to express style change, espe- 
| cially with a flexible printing technique 















ball Fasld & C 
| Woven fabrics, like this damask, offer not 
oaly great variety of texture in design, but 
also opportunity for sumptuous elegance 
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Quaker Lace Co 

In view of the skill of present day pro- 

ducers it 1s no wonder that lace curtains 
are again receiving attention 





AN OBSERVER’S FIELD NOTES ON 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


II. Textiles Which To-day Mark a High ‘Note in ‘Design 
BY RICHARD F. BACH 


Home furnishers ask themselves many questions for which ordinary acquaintance with decorators 


and stores cannot provide an answer. 
work better than machine work? 
lar matters will be discussed in three articles. 


What is meant by quantity production? 
Are machine-made things necessarily inferior? 
rhe illustrations accompanying this article are of 


Is craftsman’s 
These and simi- 


materials recently shown at the Exhibition of American Industrial Art at the Metropolitan Museum. 


OME years hence time will write in a sen- 
S tence what we laboriously set down to- 
day in articles and books. With a few signifi- 
cant brush strokes a Hals of 1954 will portray 
as a record our strivings and yearnings, while 
now we struggle manfully with details that 
gain importance because they are so close to 
the eve and too often measure patterns by 
pocketbooks. From a philosophical viewpoint 
it is interesting to contemplate this stupendous 
activity, and to wonder at its volume and com- 
plexity, and then to prophesy (but not for 
publication) how much of it will leave an in- 
delible record or a ‘footprint in the sands of 
time.’ 

In this engrossing field of industrial art, es- 
pecially as it affects textiles, we have an in- 
dustry of gigantic proportions. It is a giant 
thing in what it produces, in the outlay of 
American earnings that it commands, in the 
great variety of its output, in the illimitable 
influence of its material upon our lives, es- 
pecially at home. The very machinery of its 
production is the most highly complex set of 
tools that man has devised for any purpose. 

Yet you and | get out of this welter of ma- 
chine, and man, and material, perhaps six 
yards of curtain material, six feet of a table 
runner, or even six inches of ribbon or tape. 
There lies the important consideration for us. 
That small piece of material which you buy 
to-day or to-morrow would never reach you at 
a price vou could afford if it were not a product 
of this complex organization. Nor does this 
mean manufacture alone; the selling machin- 
ery is even larger, has as many ramifications, 





Cheney Brothers 


Striped damask of Empire design in red, 
green, and yellow in harmonizing tones 
recalling the dazzling colors of Old Spain 
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and for you and me is much more important. 

What are the leading considerations that 
the layman, especiaily as a purchaser or ulti- 
mate consumer, could with profit examine? 
We have in an earlier article discussed some- 
what the matter of supply and demand in 
furniture, the prognostications in which man- 
ufacturers and the store buyers must indulge 
if we are to have the kind of furniture we want 
when we want it. Similar conditions appear, 
of course, in all home furnishing types; but 
they vary among themselves according to 
characteristics of material, according to use, 
according to fashion, and sometimes, it seems, 
for no reason at all. When this last is true, we 
are usually wise enough to bid them retire to 
that limbo which should be the port of all bad 
or useless furnishings, whether we dub them 
fine, industrial, decorative, or just ‘artistic.’ 

Furniture we do not change every season or 
year; many of us live a lifetime — in fact, for- 
merly everyone did — with the same furniture 
environment. This makes it more important 
than most textiles as a builder of ideals in 
youth. Rugs wear out faster and so offer 
slightly freer design possibilities and color 
range. But even these, when well made and 
of good material, will stand endless wear. 

But our textiles are in a different class. 
Curtains, upholstery fabrics, fabric wall cover- 
ing, and the occasional decorative materials 
such as scarfs, covers, throws and the like, 
have, in the majority of cases, a comparatively 
short life. This is reasonable and for us a good 
thing. Some furnishings must be more con- 
stant than others, some more effective as 











Shelton Looms 


A silk velvet of finest texture, the pattern of 
gold areas marked off by lines of deep green 
in some, and in others by lines of purple 
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background than as active agents nearer the 
person. So the wood furniture, the heavy pile 
of the rug are in closer harmony with the fixed 
decorations of the room. They are less mov- 
able, more structural. 

But the fabrics are closer to ourselves; they 
are active, changing, full of moods, seasonal. 
To be sure, they must be consistent, they must 
be in character, in style, they must be well de- 
signed. Yet their capacity for emotional vari- 
ety is great, as is our own. Again, they are 
usually in some way movable, as curtains re- 
spond to a breath of air, and covered chairs 
are pushed about. Their fabrics seem, in other 
words, to be in transition from our quick- 
moving selves to our stationary environment. 

This means at once that they must be 
quicker to respond to change. As a rule, they 
must be lighter in weight, also generally 
brighter in tone to set off the other things, 
just as we ourselves set the whole thing off — 
in more senses than one. 

As a consequence, many textiles succumb 
to fashion; they often take their cue from cos- 
tume, they are more easily misled by novelty; 
they are, or seem to be, for their importance, 
among the cheaper things. Above all, they are 
quick to report the more volatile, less funda- 
mental of our cultural tendencies, like much of 
our drama and most of our movies, and all of 
our popular songs. 

Now to the designer and manufacturer, as 
well as to the store, this means careful study of 
prevailing trends, of impending vogues, of 
threatening stylistic avalanches like the Egyp- 
tian fad — now happily dead, or rather con- 
tinuing to be dead, because the reports of its 
resurrection to life were, from the start, great- 
ly exaggerated. 

While the maker of furniture can calculate 
fairly well upon his market, the textile maker 
can do little more than guess at his, with corre- 
sponding qualms. So huge an industry is un- 
wieldy. Your desire for things Spanish, for in- 
stance, as based upon a popular opera or 
writer, or some other reason that may bring 
Hispanic interests to the fore, perforce starts 
this industry to fill your wants. Once mov- 
ing, it must continue; its momentum, econom- 
ic and otherwise, is too great. It was our 
pleasure to prophesy that the Egyptian vogue 











Great variety in textures is obtained by 
| the multifarious processes of manipulating 
| pile fabrics 











| the strong bretbren of the textile family 
oo 
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would last six months, so far as the main dis- 
tributing centres of influence were concerned; 
its actual demise occurred in five months’ 
time. It may be remarkable that it could have 
lived as long as that. Stylistically, we grant, 
the five months was four months and twenty- 
nine days too long. But from the standpoint of 
production one may rest assured that at the 
end of the five-month period many thousand 
yards of material were redved or sold for rags, 
and a pean of thanks arose from the throats 
of a good many of us who had been praying 
that the flood would cease before it had en- 
gulfed also our hangings and our furniture. As 
a matter of fact, it did just touch these fields, 
but lightly. 

Now to keep ahead of our demand, the man- 
ufacturer and dealer who guessed wrong about 
the Egyptian vogue, will try again and again 
to diagnose our wants and meet every require- 
ment of fancy as well as reason. They con- 
stantly improve their machinery of production 
until its possibilities would stagger the imagi- 
nations of Wells and Bellamy together. Thev 
give us roller-printed cottons, hand-blocked 
linens, batiked silks; they discover or invent new 
materials and always new chemical or mechani- 
cal means of making them attractive to us; 
they go to China for ramie to make rugs, they 
shear the Angora goat to make velvets, thev 
raise silkworms in Japan for the glossy fibre 
that makes the richest textile, they make a 
new vegetable thread chemically out of wood 
to weave into lace curtains. These are but a 
few of the far-flung arms of this industrial 
servant of our homes. Add to this the endless 
possibilities of patterns in color, of weaves and 
their combinations and vou achieve a teeming 
variety that can be analyzed only in the re- 
moter perspective of time when the lesser 
streams, the novelties, shall have vielded place 
or been absorbed into the wider and deeper 
channels which really represent our cultural 
advancement. 

But from the standpoint of actual production, 
the stern balance-sheet aspect, what can the 
manufacturer make or the dealer offer? Having 
decided that a certain pattern is a desirable 
thing to produce, the manufacturer cannot 
go ahead with it unless beyond his factory 
walls he can see (Continued on page 710) 





Marshall Field & GC 


In tapestry weaves Jacobean patterns bave 
received much attention. Tapestries are 
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Marshall Freld & Go 

Cretonnes, because of their gayety, free- 

dom, and spirit in design, are easily over- 
done and must be selected thoughtfully 





Desweale Linen Co 

| A hand-blocked linen done by a process 

recently perfected to take care of quantity 
demand 











Wscombe, McGeschin & Co 

Pattern counts for more in printed textiles 

because they have not so great a textural 
advantage 











Sorancon Lace Le 


Patterns in modern lace are of endless va- 
riety and of corresponding interest; all 
pertods and weaves are represented 











PRACTICAL NOTES ON PAINTING FURNITURE 


HERE are various kinds of paint, such as 
+k enamels, coach colors and others, that 
can be used in painting furniture, but | shall 
give first the medium that is most available to 
people in general. In the larger cities you 
might feel reasonably sure of getting the colors 
ou would want in any kind of paint, but in 
smaller places a painter’s stock is necessarily 
limited. 

First let us see what vour supplies will be. 
Turpentine, soft rags, brushes, extra cans, 
and paint. Your-quantity of turpentine de- 
pends upon how much work vou are going to 
do, but as it is always useful, vou might start 
with a quart. Clean rags without lint or fuzz 
are necessarv for vour brushes, hands, and 
possible accidents. Cans that have held vege- 
tables or fruit are excellent to clean brushes 
in and for extra mixing. Small tin pails with 
covers are very convenient too. Brushes 
should be of good quality, or they will shed 
hairs, and vou will shed tears. At first even 
a good brush sheds a little. If vou are doing 
large pieces it saves quite a little strength to 
have two brushes, a large and a small —a 
two and a half-inch and a one-inch brush. 
But if vou want to do with one, use one about 
an inch and a half wide. If vou are going to 
use varnish it is better to have a fresh brush 
unless you are sure vou can get the used one 
very clean. Washing them in clean turpen- 
tine and wiping the bristles carefully with a 
soft cloth, and then repeating this several 
times will usually do it. If you have occasion 
to use shellac buy about ten cents’ worth of 
denatured alcohol at the paint store for clean- 
ing the brush —turpentine will not dissolve 
the shellac as it will the paint and varnish. 
\lwavs clean all vour brushes at the end of 
cach session. Now for the paints. 
When enamels are used it is advisable to 


gin with one or two coats of flat color, follow- 


ng with two coats of enamel. It is seldom 
POss eto D exactly tne color OU Want, so 

gin bv choosing enamel of the color in stock 
nearest to it. |o swing it toward the color in 
our mir Du d mall can of the re quire j 





II. Applying the Paint 
BY GLADYS HUNTINGTON BEVANS 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
AN INTERESTING OLD PIECE WHICH OFFERS 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE MORE AMBITIOUS 


color. For example, if you want a deep orange, 
buy vermilion and a small can of bright yellow. 
Or if you want turquoise blue, buy a can of 
straight blue and a small can of yellow or 
green. First stir the foundation color and the 
extra color each thoroughly. Then little by 
little add the extra color, mixing it thoroughly. 
Try it on a piece of wood or cardboard. Be 
careful in adding the color, because when you 
once get too much in — well, you know, but 
I’ll whisper it: you can’t take it out. It is a 
good plan to let a sample dry for a while when 
you think you have it exactly right. Some 


BELOW IS AN OLD 
DUTCH TABLE IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MU- 
SEUM WITH THE 
PAINTED FIGURES 
FAINTLY PERCEPTIBLE 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 
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colors drv a little differently and always lighter. 

After vou have the color you want, go to 
your paint store and trv to get the same or a 
very near color in a flat paint for the body 
coats. If you are working in light enamels, 
flat white will do very well. If vou are working 
in deep or bright colors it is better to have the 
under coats match or nearly match. As flat 
paints do not come already mixed in much 
variety, you may have to ask the painter to mix 
a flat paint as near your color as he can. No 
harm is done if it is not exact, but let him err 
on the side of brightness as it will give more 
depth to the enamel. 

If you cannot get the enamel or for some 
other reason are not going to work with it, 
you can use a flat paint — that is a paint hav- 
ing no gloss—and varnish. As was stated 
before, flat colors do not come in much variety 
except in the paler tones. They can always be 
bought in black and white. So if you have 
decided on a color which does not come under 
any of these headings, you will have to turn 
to your painter for help. The safest way to 
do is to obtain somewhere, somehow, a piece 
of something the color you want vour furniture 
to be. You may find it in a piece of cretonne, 
chintz, silk, a vase, a ribbon, a piece of dress 
material, or you may even paint it on a piece 
of paper in water colors yourself. Armed with 
this sample, sally forth to your painter’s and 
ask him to mix it for you in a flat finish, 
telling him about how much painting you ex- 
pect to do. 

When you get home, paint a piece of board 
and see if vou like (Continued on page 714) 





A CUPBOARD PAINTED BY THE AUTHOR. THE BODY IS BLACK 
WITH VERMILION PANELS, THE MOULDINGS ANTIQUE GILT EDGED 
WITH CHINESE GREEN 











“Midsummer in the Flower Garden 











ee AVE you ever 
1. A COMMON AR- . 
considered what 


RANGEMENT FOR : 

enw aa kitchen means to you 

NORTHERN JAPAN aside from a place for 
cooking food: 

If it were a Freud test and the examiner 
suddenly said ‘Kitchen,’ | would answer 
‘Bessie.’ 

Bessie of beloved memory was a two hun- 
dred-and-twenty-pounder with a heavy hand 
and flat arches who filled my horizon below- 
stairs during the formative period. 

If a conventional poet discoursed on kit- 
chens, I would envisage a giant medizval 
hearth furnished with cranes and cauldrons, 
a spit with a roasting sheep, and apples mulling 
in tankards of ale. On each side are high- 
backed oak benches for chimney corners and 
overhead age-darkened beams, hung with 
bundles of dried savories and herbs and per- 
haps a ham or string of sausages. And, of 
course, it would be snowing without. 

lf the modern poet, not the free-verse kind, 
but the advertising man, were holding forth, 
] would see a bewitching voung American lass, 
supervising a half dozen automatic machines 
in period cases which were doing the cooking, 
washing, cleaning, and general chores, while 
she pointed out to her guest the Persian pat- 
tern of her composition flooring or poured 
boiling water on the woodwork. It is the Com- 
fort Kitchen. 

But let us descend to realities. 

Usually after meals we don’t like to talk 
kitchens, but once | spent an evening planning 
one with a novel enthusiasm. The home 
builder was one of those amateur efficiency 





KITCHENALIA 


Some Reflections by an Architeét on Kitchens 


Old and New, Large and Small 


BY CHARLES G. LORING 


experts. He did n’t have it printed on his 
business card, but he bought his wife’s hats 
successfully. You know the kind of man | 


mean. 
Stop watch in hand, he may have watched 





2. ATYPICALOLD DUTCH KITCHEN. THEFIRE 

WAS CONTAINED IN THE IRON POT WHICH SITS 

ON THE OAK STOOL. OVER THIS POT IS A 

CRANE ON WHICH THE COOKING UTENSIL 
RESTED 


3}. AT THE LEFT ISAGOOD 
EXAMPLE OF A _ CON- 
DENSED CABINET WHERE 
EVERYTHING IS WITHIN 
REACH. THESE CABINETS 
ARE BUILT OF STEEL’ 
PAINTED WHITE 


4. THE PLAN ON THE 
RIGHT SHOWS IN DIA- 
GRAM THE ROUTES TAK- 
EN BY THE MAID AND 
COOK IN PURSUIT OF 
THEIR RESPECTIVE DU- 
TIES AND BY THE CHORE, 
ICE AND GROCERY MEN. 
THE DIFFERENT PROCESS- 
ES IN THE PREPARATION 
OF FOOD ARE NUMBERED 
AND EXPLAINED IN THE 
TABLE 
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his own Bessie plod- 

ding to and fro, but 

more likely he had gone down to the country 
for a week-end before the house was opened 
for the summer and had wrestled his own grub. 
His wife could determine the hall paneling 
and the chintzes, but he had ideas on the 
commissariat. 

There were two types of supplies, ‘wet,’ to 
be kept cold, like milk andysalad, and ‘dry,’ 
to be kept warm, like flour and tea. Note that 
his nomenclature was neither accurate nor 
cumbersome, showing that he was only an 
amateur efficiency expert. There were two 
types of utensils, cooking and serving, with 
storage and sinks for each. So far so good. 

Then he began on his diagram with dotted 
lines and arrows with all the details except the 
location of the Peak Load and the Cross- 
where-the-body-was-found. He was somewhat 
restricted in his campaign, as it was the altera- 
tion of an old farmhouse and the ideal kitchen 
could not be created as beautiful as Galatea. 

The process was condensed to a table, a sort 
of serving table. 

I. Deliveries 

A. Wet foods come mostly fresh each day. 

B. Ice — ditto. The two ice boxes, there- 
fore, should be located near the door and where 
there would be a minimum of dirt. 

C. Dry foods delivered at longer periods. 

D. Preserves and the like in the cellar. 

II. Preparation 

A. In the Kitchen. The materials must be 
taken from the larger ice chest, from the store 
closet or from the cellar. The cooking utensils 
from the pan closet. Join them at the serving 
table and then go on to the stove. 

B. In the Store Closet. Dough is prepared 
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under the window away from the heat of cook- 
ing. 

C. In the Pantry. Salads made, 
milk pitchers filled, butter pats rolled, away 
from the cooking and without disturbing the 
cook. 


can be 


III. Serving 

A. The table platters and dishes from the 
pantry are filled at the serving table and from 
the stove and returned to the pantry by way 
of the revelving door. 

IV. Washing 

A. The cooking utensils are then shifted to 
the sink and returned to the pan closet. 

B. Garbage is burned or placed outside in 
an underground receptacle. 

With the traffic analyzed the next step was 
to plan the main routes so that they would be 
as short as possible. The domestic force was 
a cook and waitress with an occasional chore- 
man, therefore the minimum kitchen was not 
desired; in fact, fresh air and comfort was held 





¥$ == 
GRAPHIC SCALE 


6. ABOVEISTHE PLAN OF THE KITCH- 
EN SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AT 
THE RIGHT. AN ATTRACTIVE KITCH- 
EN WHERE THE UTENSILS FOR SPECIAL 
OPERATIONS ARE AT HAND AND YET 
WHERE SOME PAINS HAVE BEEN 
TAKEN TO MAKE THE ROOM GAY 
AND CHEERFUL 


as important as a long reach and a 
short haul. (See Illustration 4.) 
There had to be space for a tea 
table as well as one for serving and 
this was assigned to the east side, in 
a semi-alcove where it would get the 
morning light, but avoid the heat 
of the afternoon. A porch with inter- 
changeable fly 
sash, and a group of closets were 





screens and glazed 


placed on the south to protect the 
kitchen from the noon sun and cold 
The 
so that it could be easily filled, yet 
under cover the 
where the handy woodbox 
could be replenished. 
The pantry had a 
inner end so as to reach the ice boxes 
and also the front hall without pass 
ing through the dining-room. The 
cellar stairs could be reached without 


nights. fuel-bin was outside 


and near range 


hod or 


door at the 
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5. THE PROJECTING WING ON THE LEFT 


UNUSUAL BUT FEASIBLI 


TO SPEND MUCH O! 


trespass by the cook from the kitchen, by the 
choreman when he came to tend the furnace, 
and by the master of the house from the front 
hall. As the cellar steps went down where the 
front stairs went up there was no 
tloor space. 

Passing from the engineer to the sales agent 
we reach the enchanted realm of Yankee 
notions for the housewife. For a kit 
where there is no maid of course the condensed 


waste of 


henette 
cabinets are best, ones where food, range, sink, 
ice box, in fact everything but the dining- 
room china is within reach from one spot. 
Illustration 3 shows such an arrangement in a 
studio building. Here the space was so com- 
pact that when the gas range was in full opera- 
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Robsnsom, Archired 


Frank | 
KITCHEN, AN 
ARRANGEMENT ESPECIALLY WHEN THE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE IS 


THIS HOUSE CONTAINS THE 


HER TIME THEREIN 


tion on a roast the door or window to the 
kitchenette had to be kept open a crack or the 
available oxvgen would be all consumed and 
the flame die out. The doors and shelving are 
all of white enameled steel, both hygienic and 
attractive to look upon. 

And speaking of good looking, the kitchen 
deserves a bit of interior decorating. Light 
paint may get soiled easily, but it shows when 
there is dirt and the local color or atmosphere 
of the Middle Ages is no longer considered 
healthy. 
no great expense, vet their inttial outlay will 


Bright curtains in the windows are 


keep a domestic better domesticated than 
keep a domestic better domesticated tl 
added to her pay envelope each month. Gay 


china and a touch of (Continued on page 734) 
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My HOUSE AND GARDEN BY THE SEA 
III. Our Trials and Triumphs as the Work Progresses 


BY NELLIE D. MERRELL 


eb ae first year could hardly be said to be 
tranquil, owing to the changes that were 
being made in the house and to the fact that it 
was not possible for me to spend all of my time 
on the job. I had hoped that the active work in 
the garden and the alterations in the house and 
the porches would all go hand in hand, and 


everything be finished at least by the first of 


June, and all be serene and in running order at 
the close of the college year for entertaining. 
In a remote district it is necessary to use 
local help, as it is expensive to bring men a 
long distance. The summer people arrive by 
slow stages until the schools are out, and then 
they come in a grand rush to stay until after 
Labor Day. It behooves one to get work done 
early, in advance of the grand arrival. We 
located a man who put out the alluring sign of 
‘Architect and Builder.’ He seemed business- 
like and assured us that when he said he’d 
come, he’d be there. In order to get him to 
undertake the work, we must wait till the 
middle of May. That would not see the work 
done till the end of June which would be late, 
but it seemed the only thing to do. We tried to 
possess our souls in patience, and encouraged 
ourselves with the thought that once he came 
the work would be well done, and then he had 
solemnly averred that he was not one of those 
to take a man off a job once he had started. 
At least we were free for a while to devote 


our energies to the garden. In Cleveland where 
for many years | watched a garden grow over 
sixty varieties of flowers, spring-flowering 
bulbs and perennials came up each year. If [ 
never planted an annual, enough of the varie- 
ties that seed themselves would come up to 
make an enchanting effect. With this old 
garden in mind, | planned to place first em- 
phasis on the perennials, though | do not think 
a garden without annuals would ever be en- 
tirely satisfactory, as the great period of peren- 
nial bloom is over by the first of July, and if the 
bare places are not filled in, the garden is likely 
to look as if a forest fire had swept over it. | 
was very fortunate in having a great many 
perennials given me by friends to whom in the 
past I had given plants. 

Once you get a good start on a garden, it will 
need thinning out each year, and no real 
‘garden soul,’ as Mrs. King so delightfully 
calls us, will be willing to consign to the 
compost heap precious plants that she has 


raised, when they might be blooming in the- 


garden of a friend or making glad the waste 
places of the world. Few things gave me more 
pleasure than the baskets full of plants that 
annually left my garden to go to my friends, or 
the wagonful that sometimes went to the 
public-school gardens. 

How | longed for some of those plants when 
I surveyed that long path, and the place de- 





THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE TOP OF THE PAGE 
SHOWS THE PORCH WHICH WE ADDED TO 
THE SIDE OF THE HOUSE, BUILT SO THAT WE 
CAN ADD WINDOWS TO IT IF NECESSARY. 
AT THE FRONT DOOR SHOWN ABOVE WE 


PLACED EUONYMUS, TWO SILVER MOON 
ROSES AND TWO STURDY BOXBUSHES 


signed for a dooryard garden! Leaving Ohio 
the end of the previous November, | had sent a 
barrelful of choice iris and hollyhock roots to 
the home of a friend, who had offered to board 
them for the winter. In early December we 
heeled them in, in a garden near Boston. Inthe 


spring we collected those that had survived the 
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winter. All of the hollyhocks had 
succumbed, but of the iris there 
remained a worth-while number. 

From Elizabeth Shackleton 
there came a fine hamper of roots 
some of which had come from my 
old garden. There were boltonias 
in quantity, funkias of two kinds, 
Coreopsis lanceolata, primroses, 
beebalm, Hemerocallis flava, and 
quite a number of the Viola striata 
that had made so beautiful and 
poetic a border in the old garden. 

Then there was Lucien. Would 
that all who are starting a garden 
might fall heir to such a guide, 
philosopher and friend! In the 
days long before gardening be- 
came, shall I say with reservation, 
the fashion, this delightful cousin 
of mine was gardening. The first 
time I remember him he was forc- 
ing Roman hyacinths to get them 
ready for Christmas. He had a 
marvelous vegetable garden at his 
home in Vermont, and more flow- 
ers than I had ever seen at the 
time. Asa gift toa friend that was 
to be married in church this un- 
usual young man made with his 
own hands an arch of vines and 
flowers for the bride to pass under 
on her way to the altar. I have 
not seen its decorative effect 
rivaled by a professional florist. | 
still feel the thrill at the sight of 
the first cardinal flowers and the 
first fringed gentians | had ever 
seen, when Lucien brought them 
back from woodland walks. This 





Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


THE CHIMNEY IN THE DINING- 


lo 
q 
THE HALL IS PAPERED WITH A COPY OF AN OLD COLONIAL PAPER 
WHILE ON THE STAIRS IS AN OLD RAG CARPET 





AFTER WE HAD FITTED THE OLD THE FLOOR IN THE LIVING-ROOM 
MANTEL WE HAD BOUGHT TO AS WELL AS IN THE OTHER 
ROOMS IS PAINTED BLACK AND 
ROOM, WE PUT OVER IT SOME SPATTERED WITH WHITE AFTER 
PANELING WE HAD FOUND THE CAPE COD MANNER 
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may seem like a great deal about 
Lucien and very little about 
perennials, but as a matter of fact 
it has very much to do with the 
success of my garden by the sea. 

In it and in my plans for it, he 
took the liveliest interest; his 
advice in selecting such seeds as 
would do well in the salt air was of 
the greatest value. When it came 
to perennials, he sent me great 
baskets of iris, clumps of the 
choicest phlox, an exquisite va- 
riety of physostegia, gaillardias, 
rockets, delphiniums, Anthemis 
tinctoria, one of the most-to-be- 
desired plants, sweet-williams, in 
a deep velvety red, and the quaint 
old-fashioned calico ones, peren- 
nial flax, the first I ever saw; | 
heartily recommend it, it is an 
enchanting shade of blue. The 
sight of it waving in the breeze on 
its slender, graceful stems is a joy 
to behold, and it stays in bloom 
for months. Then there were 
nearly forty roses, all named 
Varieties, teas, hybrid perpetuals, 
and climbers. He not only gave 
me the plants, but twice he made 
the trip down to help in the 
planting. 

| had made up my mind to have 
a rose garden on the slope toward 
the river, but Lucien pointed out 
to me that that was likely to be a 
windswept area quite lacking the 
degree of shelter that roses de- 
mand. So the roses he brought 


and others (Continued on page 720 








ON THE SELECTION OF UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS 
Il. «igured Fabrics: Damasks and ‘Brocades 


FTER a careful survey from 

angles of the materials in this group it 
appears that a knowledge of construction and 
fibre is of more importance in determining why 
one material outwears another and costs less, 
than a knowledge of names. There is probably 
greater confusion concerning the differences 


many 


between damasks and brocades than in any 
other woven fabrics. Even tapestry, after 
various meanderings, finally goes back to the 
original historic product. Not so with damasks 
and brocades. It seems to be the ambition of 
manufacturers and importers to name them 
promiscuously. We can do no more than learn 
a few fundamental differences and decide for 
ourselves what we mean by the terms and let 
the trade call them what thev like. 

No matter what kinds of fibre is used, the 
basis of a damask is either satin, twill, or a rib 
weave, with the pattern showing out in other 
weaves. Therefore it is always a figured fabric. 
Anyone can study the technique of a damask 
in a piece of table linen. It is absolutely clear 
that the pattern shows on both sides of the 
cloth and is made up of vertical threads on the 
front and horizontal threads on the back of the 
corresponding designs. The lines of the pattern 
run in the opposite direction from the lines of 
the background. Damask has a flat surface 
and simple patterns when compared to bro- 
cades with their embroidery effects, elaborate 
designs and raised surfaces. 
When damasks are left as 
thev come from the loom the 
designs stand up in high re- 
lief as though slightly 
padded. This is called a 
‘loom-finished’ damask, the 
opposite being finished by 
rollers which flatten the 
design to the level of the 
ground of the damask. 

Damask is not always re- 
versible. If made for up- 
holstery purposes or wall 
coverings, the wrong. side 
may be of cotton or linen 
with silk or wool thrown to 
the face, but the designs 





BY O. SETTLES 


show as plainly in the backing as they do on 
the right side. Nonreversible damask can be 
used for hangings only when lined, which 
entails additional cost. 

Figure 1 is the face of a typical silk up- 
holstery damask. The background is satin 
weave — smooth like any satin. The pattern 
is in rib weave, that is, like taffeta. This style 
cannot be used on either side as the silk yarn is 
thrown entirely to the surface. Figure 2 is the 
reverse of the same piece. The design is 
definitely outlined, but the fabric has the ap- 
pearance of an all-cotton material as little or 
none of the silk yarn is visible. 

Damasks get their variety of texture not 
only from their design and finish and combina- 
tion of weaves, but from the use of different 
fibres; that is, using silk both ways results in an 
entirely reversible product; silk one way and 
cotton the other, as shown in Figures 1 and 2; 
silk and linen in extra heavy fabrics; silk and 
artificial silk, which make an extremely showy 
material, but not so durable, because the 
nature of the artificial silk fibre does not admit 
of sufficient twisting to give it the required 
strength; mercerized cotton and cotton or 
linen make a splendid combination for medium- 
priced hangings or upholstery. The mercerized 
yarn is thrown to both sides forming a satin 
background on one side, and a satin design on 
the other producing a very satisfactory re- 
versible cloth. Wool damask 
is the heaviest kind. 

It is not unusual for high- 
priced elaborate damasks to 
be made from reeled silk 
(best quality from silk worm), 
spun silk (a yarn spun from 
short lengths of waste silk, 
but less strong and _ less 
lustrous than reeled silk, and 
cheaper), and jute. 

The most unreliable com- 
bination is obtained when 
each filling thread of spun 
silk is reinforced with a heavy 
jute yarn of the same color. 
It does not detract from the 
appearance of the fabric, but 





adds to its weight and weakens it very ma- 
terially. In the first place you are paying for an 
all-silk fabric; then jute-filled fabrics are safe 
only when pasted to walls for thev are seriousl\ 
affected by climatic conditions, pulling apart 
in a moist climate and becoming brittle and 
breaking up in a dry climate. Only heavy 
damasks need be suspected. Ravel the cross- 
wise threads to see if two yarns are used. Jute 
is stiff like burlap, but jute-filled fabrics look 
more like coarse brown linen. The most in- 
experienced can readily detect this mixture 
when the way is pointed out. 

This question comes to the layman: ‘How are 
we to know the difference between silk, arti- 
ficial silk, mercerized cotton, and so forth?’ A 
few simple tests will answer. Material may be 
tested by burning. Ravel out a few yarns each 
way of the cloth, and apply a lighted match. 
In general, we say that animal fibre (wool, silk, 
mohair, and so forth) burns slowly into little 
balls of ash and leaves an odor like burnt 
feathers or hair. Vegetable fibre (cotton, 
linen, artificial silk, jute, and so forth) burns 
more quickly and smells like burnt paper. 
However, we need to be more specific if we are 
actually to test out different fabrics. Cotton 
and mercerized cotton burn up quickly and 
artificial silk burns with a decided flash, so 
much so that after a test for artificial silk yarn, 
we would hesitate to use an artificial silk 
drapery because of the great 
danger from fire. Pure silk 
burns down into little tufted 
knobs and cannot be con- 
fused with either mercerized 
cotton or artificial silk. 
Weighted silk will not burn. 
Silk is seldom weighted for 
upholstery fabrics. 

A good simple scheme for 
learning characteristic tests 
is to begin testing on darning 
cotton and knitting yarns. 
Then try spool silk and 
gradually work until you can 
identify the three, adding 
new fibres when you aresure 
you (Continued on page 728) 
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HOUSES FOR IRREGULAR LOTS 


I. A House on a Hillside 
BY THOMAS BYRD EPPS, ARCHITECT 


NE of the most common problems encountered in 
O building and the one which is most often un- 
happily solved is that of building on uneven ground or on 
a hillside. It is common to see such a house with one end 





resting snugly on the ground and the other end standing 








out, sometimes even to the basement line. This un- 
sightly appearance may be due to two causes, careless 
planning or careless grading. It is usually due to both. 

The problem for which a solution has been suggested 
here is that of a suburban lot on a hillside, but not on the 
summit, where presumably the view and exposure are at 
the rear, with the view down the hill more or less ob- 
structed. Were it not for these unusual conditions the 
customary solution of a hillside problem such as this 
would be to run the long axis of the house parallel to the 
contour lines rather than across them. Terracing the land 
would change the natural contour of the hill, causing a 
bank or wall at the lower side, and it would in addition 
involve considerable expense in grading. The house 
therefore has been designed with three levels forming a 
gradual stepping down with the grade and so allowing —— 
the several units to hug the ground closely. 

A rambling English style of architecture has been sug- 
gested because, by its freedom, it is most easily adapted to 
changing levels. The exterior of the house is constructed 
of dressed fieldstone for which whitewashed brick could be Fizst Fio0k PLAN - ZENS i. -* 
substituted where the stone is not obtainable. The roof 7-4 io 7 
could be constructed of green and purple slate or varie- < | 
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gated green pantile. The three (Continued on page 73 




















DINING 200M 
l6-6" x 150" 
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STUCCO WALL ON WOOD FRAMING 
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CONSTRUCTION OF 
TYPICAL GARDEN WALLS 


COMPILED IN THE OFFICE OF 
ALBERT D. TAYLOR 
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GARDEN CONSTRUCTION NOTES 


HE word ‘garden’ has in common use sev- 
T eral meanings not exactly alike. It is used 
as often to describe a condition of land cultiva- 
tion as to designate a definite area of ground. 


IV. Garden Walls 
BY ALBERT D. TAYLOR 


preciated in the negative when a garden is not 
inclosed; and third, it acts as a support for 
planting. Variations in the surface of the wall 
create additional pleasure by the texture, color, 


ray of possibilities that are practically number- 
less. Whatever the material used, it should be 
in harmony with the architectural treatment 
of the major buildings. Variations when used 
with discretion can be emploved. 
A stone garden-wall may well be 








scribe a whole countryside, the hor- 








ticulturist any place suitable for 
growing plants, the city dweller the 
area at his back door, and the de- 
signer an area which has definite 
characteristic uses which may not 
be a garden when speaking in the 
more limited sense of the word. 
Webster gives the following more 
limited definition: ‘A piece of 


The traveler uses the word to de- 


ground appropriated to the culti- ~ — 

vation of herbs, fruits, flowers or = Ty 2 
vegetables; commonly, such a piece = a =". 
of ground adjoining a dwelling and eee eee aseeeeedl 5" teas ata 





inclosed.’ For our purpose in de- 
scribing the construction of inclo- 
sures, we will adhere to this defini- 
tion, which implies an area made 
by man devoted to special uses, 
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used with stone houses, brick with 
brick, but a wood wall with a wood 
frame-house is not likely to be suc- 
cessful. In such cases the garden 
owner is forced to use other mate- 
rials or of combinations, materials 
such as, for an instance, a low 
masonry wall with a picket fence 
mounted on top. These problems 
are individual for each garden, and 
an appropriate type of wall can 
only be selected after critical study. 

For the purpose of this discus- 
sion all the walls are considered to 
be non-retaining. The principles of 
construction for dry stone and con- 
crete retaining walls were discussed 
in the first article of this series in 
the March number. The concrete 








adjacent to the house and suitably 
bounded; in a word, an ‘outdoor 
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room.’ SQUARED STONE MASONRY 
Inclosure for the garden may be 
attained by several methods or by Smee | 
; , pe L eel 





combined use of different inclosing 
elements. The garden boundary 


ona 











may be composed of plants, trees, 
hedges or shrubs. It may be com- 
posed of building materials such as 
wood, brick, tile, concrete or stone. 
Garden inclosure is not necessarily 
limited to the use of one type of 
material alone; it may be composed 
of masonry supplemented by plant- 
ing in innumerable ways to achieve 
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garden-wall is built in the same 
manner as the concrete retaining- 
wall with the exception of the bat- 
ter and the thickness of the wall. 
Such a wall has vertical faces in- 
stead of inclined, and the thickness 
of the wall need not be over six 
inches for a height of seven feet. 
The drv stone masonry when free 
standing must be at least twelve 
inches thick at the top and twenty- 
six inches thick at the bottom if a 
one-inch per foot batter is used. 
If the wall is to be used for wall 
planting it should be at least three 




















the end striven for — an outdoor 
room. 

In former times the inclosure of the garden 
was of vital importance. Substantial masonry 
walls were used as a protection from lawless- 
ness and also for the purpose of warding off 
browsing and predatory animals. The garden 
was often located behind the outer fortifica- 
tions. To-day garden walls are not built as a 
protection from outlawry, though they are 
occasionally erected to keep wild animals at 
bay. The garden wall has lost its early signifi- 
cance as a means of protection and defense, but 
the idea of its original purpose is so firmly im- 
planted in the consciousness of the race that 
garden walls are to-day often considered an 
indispensable adjunct to the completed garden 

The wall then, may be said to provide, first, 
a sense of protection, which in fact is modified 
by a desire for seclusion and privacy, and such 
minor protection as it affords from casual and 
it satisfies an 
readily 


uninvited trespassers; second, 


esthetic condition which is most ap- 


and patterns they may introduce, and also the 
pleasure induced by the contrast afforded be- 
tween masonry and plant material. The 
height of the inclosure has much to do with the 
esthetic satisfaction of the garden. The wall 
should be high enough to complete the sense of 
inclosure. It may have openings permitting 
glimpses of other portions of the grounds. It 
may be lowered to permit a better view of an 
excellent landscape, but the sense of inclosure, 
however created, should not be lessened by 
distracting the attention to points beyond the 
inclosure. 

The selection of materials for masonry walls 
for the garden does not lend itself to chance or 
to rule-of-thumb methods. The types of 
materials which may be chosen for this purpose 
namely, brick, 
Variations in 


are comparatively few, wood, 
tile, concrete, and stone. The 
texture, pattern, bonding, and va- 


rious combinations of all these, 


color, size, 
make an ar- 
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feet wide at the top and wider at 
the base, depending on its height. 
The width of the base depends upon the batter 
used which should be from one to two inches 
per foot. The area of ground devoted to this 
latter type of wall often makes it inadvisable 
to use it for the suburban gardens, and often 
the massiveness of its construction makes its 
use Inappropriate for the small estate. 

Garden walls may involve considerable 
expense, and it is difficult to state what the 
relative costs of the different types of walls 
As outlined in the previous article on 
costs will varv with the 
and the availability of 
the costs will increase 


may be. 
retaining walls, the 
local labor market 
materials. Generally, 
with the different types of walls in the follow- 
ing successive order from the lowest to the 
highest; stucco on metal screen supported by 
wood, s:ucco on a hollow-tile base, brick, con- 
crete and stone. The principles of construction 
for these types of walls, excepting the con- 


crete, are illustrated (Continued on page 720) 














CHRONICLES OF THE GARDEN 


Reflections on ‘Delphiniums and other Blue Flowers 


IRST, here is a racy bit 
F of writing from that 
diverting book of Mrs. 
Cran’s, The Garden of Igno- 
rance. ‘The garden is getting 
really charming now and he 
is more and more interested 
in it and plans wonderful 
combinations, but he used to 
be continually brought up 
short by the extreme un- 
trustworthiness of catalogues 
in all matters of color. When 
the boys were home for the 
holidays, they were always 
tearing over on bicycles, and 
catching me in the garden 
to say, “Oh, if you please, 
dad wants to know if /ris 
stylosa is really sky-blue as 
the books say, and whether 
Anemone fulgens really blazes?” Then I would 
say, “Tell him the iris is n’t the least blue, but 
perfectly pure lilac, and the anemone blazes 
like a bonfire.” ‘Thanks awfully,” and they 
would be off. It was quaint.’ 

In two important gardening journals, one 
English, the other American, | have lately seen 
articles on blue flowers. One, headed Select 
Blue Flowers, names some ten varieties of 
flowers, calling them blue, when ‘in my feeble 
opinion’ only one of them is or can be of that 
color. Do any who read these words consider 
the platycodon blue, or the scabiosa, the 
lupine, phlox Canada, Salvia virgata nemorosa? 
If so, their eyes need to be opened by establish- 
ing for themselves the true colors of these 
flowers through the Ridgway chart. One 
flower of the long English list is probably a 
true example of the hue; it is Lindelofia spec- 
tabilis, the Himalayan hound’s-tongue; and 
while this is unknown to me its relative, 
Cynoglossum amabile, is of so clear a sky-blue 
that the color must surely persist in other 
members of the family. 

The American list is if anything wilder than 
the English, for its compiler begins with this 
remark: ‘One often hears that blue flowers are 
rare but | believe there are more blue flowers 
than of any other color.’ Happy is the garden- 
er who sas faith in such an assertion! But as 
one reads on and sees to one’s consternation 
that hyacinths, phlox Canada and the lavender 
polemoniums are set aside as blue flowers, 
what can one say? Fortunately our seedsmen 
are taking up the color question, some seriously 
as years go on, and especially in iris, peony, 
and rose lists we now have the true color 
named, sometimes even numbered. 

But if one’s color sensibilities have been set 
on edge by such absurd publishings as these 
worse than absurd, misleading — how tran- 
quilizing it is to turn to the great family of 
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plants whose flowers are known to all the world 
by their pure blue, the delphinium. So wide 
is this knowledge now that the word delphini- 
um is often used adverbially, and we hear 
that such and such a flower is of ‘pure del- 
phinium blue.’ Here we have a color standard 
in a flower. And while the hybridizers have 
called in violet and its paler hues to their as- 
sistance, the name recalls blue and blue only. 
A better and more definite blue than that of 
delphinium Belladonna there is not, there 
cannot be. And for this those of us who adore 
blue flowers give thanks. 


QUEEN MAUVE, VALUABLE PARTLY BECAUSE 
OF ITS LATE BLOOM 


Of the different hybrids of the delphinium 
there are many. Kelway’s to me used to be the 
great ones. | remember well my amazement 
and delight when their La France — or were 
Vilmorin or Turbat its originators? — first 
opened in our garden its beautiful delicate 
tones of blue and lavender and its thick double 
flower. Then rose upon my horizon Blackmore 
and Langdon with their sumptuous spikes, the 
talk of the English flower shows for some years 
past, as indeed they are now. Yet here now 
come Lowe and Gibson with their large-flow- 
ered hybrids of pale and deep colors, flowers of 
a size hardly seen before, yet still so beautiful, 
ranging from pure blue through mauve to 
deep violet. And finally to crown all, the 
Wrexham delphiniums, those of Mr. Watkin 
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Samuel from his garden near Chester, with 
three to four feet of bloom to the spike. Be- 
lieve this who may, it is true, for many have 
already seen these and written of them; and 
now we hear that the entire stock has been 
taken over by Bees, Ltd., of Liverpool. Great 
firms do not invest in poor plant subjects. 

Last year was shown by Blackmore and 
Langdon, their new Blue Boy besides such 
others as Queen Mary, Queen of Bath, King 
Bladud, and that glory of a delphinium in rich 
blues and violets, the Alake. Millicent Black- 
more whose photograph appears this month, 
has very large flowers of blue and mauve with 
black centre; Nymph, whose picture is here 
too, is one of Kelway’s beauties. This is blue 
with rosy inner petals, semidouble, with a 
large and conspicuous white eye. It is of 
branching habit and is very dwarf which seems 
odd as we look at this beautiful picture. For 
myself, | do not like its blunt-nosed form. | 
prefer the delphinium that tapers. And for 
tapering ones, here are Mr. Samuel’s magnif- 
icent flowers, Monarch of Wales and Queen 
Mauve — this last a full two weeks later to 
bloom than other delphiniums. The flowers of 
this hybridizer at Wrexham are beginning now 
to be well known, partly as I have said, for the 
great line of bloom along the stem; but the 
prevailing color of them is a rather dark blue, 
not the Belladonna blue that we all long for 
and love. Mr. Samuel wants to get well- 


shaped full doubles of which his Blue Rosette 
is now highest in type. Also semidoubles in 
blooms of adequate size for a spike three to 
four feet long; at least three to four rows of 
petals, of which the exterior ones must be 
bigger than the inner ones and more showy; 
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prominent bee centres in black, blue, and 
khaki, or more contrasting color; and long 
graceful pedicels. His Monarch of Wales is 
nearest his ideal. Mr. Jacob has characterized 
these delphiniums as ‘hollyhock delphiniums’ 
a name which is likely to stay by them. 

In our own country Carl Purdy, Dreer, and 
Childs are said to be the pioneers with the 
delphinium. But Mr. O. M. Pudor of Puyallup, 
Washington, has created the Glory of Puget 
Sound strain which is said to be exceedingly 
impressive. And now appears too a California 
rival for our friends across seas in the originator 
of the Vanderbilt hybrid delphiniums; and his 
enthusiasm and knowledge has led him to 
publish at San Rafael a highly interesting 
little paper, For Better Delphiniums. The 
strain of flowers from this source is marked by 
resistance to mildew, vivid coloring, large 
flowers and radical departure from compact 
spikes. These I have not seen, but shall grow 
them this year. 
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DELPHINIUM MILLICENT BLACKMORE, A 

BEAUTY FROM THE TWERTON HILL NURS- 
ERIES, BATH 


Into the intricacies of that disagreeable sub- 
ject, the enemies of the delphinium, | will not 
go. Mildew seems to be the chief Californian 
danger for the plants; in our part of the coun- 
try it is blight, or, as it is sometimes called, 
black rot. One authority on delphiniums sug- 
gests drastic treatment for this. Burn the 
plant and root, burn the hole out also, stir in 
Black Leaf Forty or sulphur, and give the 
spot plenty of air by turning the soil often. 
The remedy | have used upon the plants for 
this alarming trouble and which has really 
seemed to help may be repeated here for those 
who have not already seen it. Take four pounds 
of lump lime, one pound of powdered tobacco 
dust, one gallon of water to slake the lime. Let 
this mixture boil as long as it will and add more 
water to complete the slake. When it has 
ceased to boil, add enough water to make 
five gallons. In applying use one quart of 
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the solution to eleven quarts 
of water. Pour a_cupful 
around the roots of each plant, 
repeating every ten days if 
necessary. For large plants 
increase the cupful to a pint. 
This formula, writes a friend, 
has been used with success, 
too, for the blight of aconites. 

I am told that at the English 
shows you will search to-day 
among dozens of mauve, vio- 
let, pinkish delphiniums in 
great array for a very few of 
pure blue. Why is this? Is it 
the tremendous craze for nov- 
elty, change? Then that is a 
pity; for blue is the color we 
want, we need for our gardens. 
It is the uplifting hue; whereas 
violet is the subdued, the 
melancholy one; and mauves 
are, comparatively speaking, 
the dull or if you like the word 
better, as I do, the subtle ones. 
That gleam of blue from 
scillas in spring grass — some- 
how it means more to me than 
any crocus-color. ‘Nature is 
far less prodigal of blue in 
plants than of yellow, red, 
white, or rose. That may be 
the reason why flowers of pure 
blue are usually so grateful to 
the eve, and why one turns again and again to 
the ultramarine of Salvia patens, a tint rare 
in the plants of the temperate region. What is 
it but the ethereal blue of the common Siberian 
squill which makes it almost the most precious 
color of spring?’ 

My advice to those who are interested in 
this flower of beauty is: buy seed now from all 
the leading firms in the world; their addresses 
will be given at your request by the Editor. 
Try these things out in your own seed beds, 
in your own borders. You will seldom find 
seedling blooms true to name, but you will 
experience those delicious shocks of amaze- 
ment which come to all who see for the first 
time a flower of new and strange loveliness or 
grandeur. Remember that the Belladonna 
types do not seed. Plants of these must be 
bought. 

For myself, in the tiniest scrap of space, 
made by spading under some perfectly good 
greensward, | intend to have a blue, violet, 
and cream-white garden this year, a little 
place not more than fifteen by twenty feet; 
but full large for a good effect of color, an ex- 
periment in forms and times of bloom. This 
I shall try to describe later, if it proves worth 
a word or two. | had thought of following a 
delightful suggestion somewhere in_ print 
called A Picture in Blue and Gray — lavender, 
Nepeta mussini, larkspurs; the nepeta with 
phacelia, the blue annual before it; the lark- 
spurs in the background. But the temptations 
of Michaelmas daisies and of the buff zinnia 
Isabellina were too much for me, and the other 
scheme is now in process of creation. The 





DELPHINIUM BELLADONNA WELL USED IN LONG BORDER, 
WITH TALLER VARIETIES ABOUT TO OPEN 


whole may be punctuated by a few stalks of 
Lilium auratum for fragrance. 

But, returning to the delphinium, these 
enlightening words from the Reverend G. H. 
Engleheart, the great English amateur, will 
interest those who like to know of plant 
origins. 

‘In my classical library, which is fairly well 
furnished, I find no verification of the pretty 
American story which quoted lateiy of gar- 
lands of delphinium flowers being used in a 
procession to the temple of Apollo Delphinios. 
There certainly was a temple with this dedica- 
tion at Athens, but little more than its bare 
name seems to be recorded. And I can find 
no corroboration of the assertion that blue 
was the favourite colour of the Greek deities, 
or of any one of them. Nor is it possible for 
anyone to know now that the supposed blue 
flowers of these garlands were ‘“‘undoubtedly 
delphiniums.”” Hardly a flower named by 
classical writers, except the rose, the narcissus 
and, perhaps, the anemone can be positively 
identified. 

‘More than one species of delphinium (lark- 
spur) is wild in Greece, and one at least was 
used medicinally, according to Dioscorides 
and other writers. But we cannot be sure 
whether delphinium was meant or aconite 
(monkshood), as they run into one another 
botanically and aconite is still used in medi- 
cine. 

In an enquiry into a plant-name it should 
alwavs be remembered that sentimental or 
poetical derivations are unlikely to be true, 
especially of very ancient names. 
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ABACUS. Aslab placed upon 
the capital of a column and pro- 
jecting beyond it to add to its 
supporting surface. The abacus 
varies in shape and treatment 
according to the style of architecture. The diagram 
shows a Doric capital on which the abacus (shaded 
portion) is a simple, square slab of stone. 

ABUTMENT. A surface or struc- 
ture on which another structure rests. 

The weight of an arch and of the struc- 
ture above it bears down with a tend- 
ency to flatten the arch. The direction 
of the pressure is a combination of the 
vertical and horizontal pull which, when dia- 
grammed, is called ‘the line of thrust’ (the white 
line). The arch thrust is, in turn, counteracted by 
the abutment (black walls). The design of the abut- 
ment depends upon the pressure it has to withstand. 
The diagram shows a cross section of a Gothic arch 





and its abutment. 


ACANTHUS. Conventionalized Sy 
foliage in sculpture and architecture a Wee 
based on a plant which grows in the AW 
lands of the Mediterranean. It occurs yf be 





most frequently on capitals. Since its 
introduction by the Greeks, its conventionalization 
has been modified to suit the stvle of each successive 


architectural period. The drawing shows a Roman 


treatment of its form. 
ACROTERIUM. Properly, a 
pedestal placed on the lower corners 


and apex of a gable, or pediment, of 
Greek and Romar By ex- 


tension, the figures in stone or metal 





temples. 
placed on these pedestals. They 
were sometimes human figures and 
sometimes animal; but more often, 
thev consisted of paimette orna- 


nents, as shown ir the illustration. 





Ihe upper drawing 1s the ornament 


from the apex of a pediment. That below, 1s 


he 


nt from its lower corner. See also the figure 





fin which appears on the corner of the pedi- 
nent in the drawing that accompanies the term 
architrave on U page. 

ADAM, THE BROTHERS. ‘here were tour 


y that flourished 
The father was 


brothers in the famous Adam fami 


n England during the 18th Century. 
William Adam, a Scotch architect of some note. Of 


d William I, 


sent, though it 








the brothers, J« nn, Robert, James 
Robert and James were the most em 
ficult now to separate their work. They were 
successful as architects of palaces and coun- 
and as designers of interjor decoratior 
Their work was so distinctive that it 
has been called the Adam style. Its influence is very 
pers eptibie it the furniture of Chippendale, Hepple 
white, Sheraton and Duncan Phyfe. 
ADOBE. A generic term covering a class of 
without artificial heat, from a clay 
Adobe, or 


naterials made, 
common in countries of little rainfall. 
sundried bricks, were introduced into Spain fron 
} Spanish 


Africa and are found in general use » 
America, in Mexico, and of increasing use in Cali 


4 ' 
s0Tnia. 
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ALCOVE. A small room-like recess opening out 
of a large room. Now frequently designed, as part of 
a general living-room, for use as a dining-room. 





AMBULATORY. A covered walk. A passage- 
way connected with a building for persons on foot 
only. Common in Spanish, French and Italian 
cloisters and in Spanish and Italian domestic archi- 
tecture. The illustration shows an ambulatory which 
is typical of the Italian Renaissance. 

ANCHOR. Specifically, = 
a metal rod connecting and 
strengthening the juncture 
of two walls at right angles 
to each other. The head of 
the anchor may be secured Sica 
within the outside wall; but 
when a decorative effect is 
desired, the practice of the 
Dutch masons, indicated in 
the drawing, may be followed with interesting 
results. Early American architecture contains many 
examples of the decorative anchor head, and in 
modern house design their use is again coming into 
vogue. 

ANCON. A bracket supporting the 
structure over the opening of a door or win- 
dow. Based on the Greek examples, ancones 
are found in almost all subsequent periods 
and are a common feature of the domestic 
architecture of early Colonial days in our 




















country. 

ANGLE SHAFT. A column, or 
moulding, used as a decorative feature on 
the corner of a building. When found in- 
side of a building, it usually serves to 
avoid sharp or fragile corners and is then 
called an angle staff. 

ANTEFIX. An upright ornament 
similar in design to the upper acroterinm 
in the first column of this page. In 
classic buildings and in modern buildings 
design, antefixes are placed along the 
eaves to embellish the terminations of the convex 
es which cover the junctions of the flat roofing 








of classic 





tiles. 
APSE. 
sided projecting part of a building 
forming, in the interior, a deep niche. 
The apse has been chiefly developed 
in church architecture where it was 
originally designed for the bishop's 
throne and the seats of his clergy. 
There may be more than one apse in 
a church. The illustration, based on the plan of the 
Pisa cathedral, is a good example of the relation of 
the apse to the remainder of the structure. ‘The 





A semicircular or many- , 


oy 


shaded portion is the apse. 
ARABESQUE. Decorative raat" Ssol'T 
scroll] work, The word is taken WATS. 
from the Arabic because of AN, GI: Ip 
the enormous variety and great Oy oy-* 
beauty of Arabian ornament. It is applied gener- 
ally to work of Kkuropean design and includes carved, 
inlaid, sculptured and painted formal ornament. 





ARCADE. A series of two or more arche ani 
their columns. The row of arches, shown in the 
illustration for the word ambulatory on this page, 
when considered as a unit apart from the building, 
or the walk, or its roof, is an arcade. 


ARCH. A stone, or an 


- = 
assemblage of stone, so || 
placed over an opening as ? 
to direct the pressure of 





| 
the load above it to both Pumative sid 
of its sides. The primi- | 
tive arch and the flat arch ie OY 
will be seen to serve this Round 
Segmental 





purpose as well as the 
curved arch. The origin 
of the curved arch is lost 
in antiquity. The Assyr- 
ians used it as a means of 
roofing long, narrow pas- 
sages. (Arches used this 
way form vaults.) Our 
use of the segmental and 
round arch comes to us 
mainly, however, from the 
Etruscans. The arch, and Ogee 
especially the pointed 
arch, reached its highest 
beauty and usefulness in 
Gothic architecture which, besides developing the 
blunt and equilateral construction shown in the 
drawing, gave rise to the ogee form. The basket- 
handle arch is characteristic of Tudor and Georgian 
architecture. 
ARCHITRAVE. A 
block of stone or beam of 
timber carried from one 
column or support to 
another. That part of 
the structure above the 
columns of a Greek or 
Roman temple resting di- 
rectly on the abacus. The 
drawing shows a corner of 
the temple on the island 
of gina built in the time 
of Pericles, who flourished 
in Athens in the Fifth Cen- 
tury B.C. The acroterium 
is also shown on this 
sketch. 
ARCHIVOLT. An 
architrave curved into an arch tospan a semicircular, 
instead of a rectangular, opening; or, an ornamental 
moulding following the contour of an arch. 
ASBESTOS. A mineral composed of separable 
filaments of a silky lustre. Being incombustible, it is 
used as a covering for steam pipes and is prepared as 
a cement for protecting roofs and floors. It is mined 
in Canada, Vermont, Virginia, South Carolina and 
in Staten Island, New York. 
ASHLAR. A squared and finished building stone 
distinguished from stone of irregular shape, or such 
stone used as a veneer on the face of a wall made of 
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some inferior material. 
ATLANTES. Sculptured male figures in a stand- 
ing or kneeling posture used in place of columns as 
supports. Common in French architecture after the 
i7th Century, they are rare in classic design, 
though female figures used in this manner, and called 
caryatids, were used by the Greeks and Romans. 
ATTIC. A term first applied in the 15th and 
16th Centuries to the upper, story of a building above 
the main cornice, now applied to rooms ina roof. 
AXIS. In landscape garden- — 
ing, a reference line established [ +f 
on a plan to assist in the proper | 
| 
| 






placing of the various garden ele- 
ments. Many landscape archi- 
tects believe that proper sequence, 
balance, the most pleasing vistas Fy y) 
and the best possible relation be- | ‘ 
tween plantings and buildings can | : 
re ; | @ $ @ 
hardly be achieved in landscape | > +E 
design unless both house and "= 
garden have a carefully planned axial relation. 
The dotted line in the drawing is the axis, 
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SIMONDS 


Jnoividualism~in Gooo Furniture 


SAIHINGS possessing that touch of individ- 
uality which beautifies are rarely discovered 
without long search. 





The short cut to such discoveries lies in asking 
any good furniture dealer to show you his Elgin A. 
Simonds authentic reproductions of period furniture. 


The chair on the left, above, is “The Oliver 
Goldsmith”, a replica of the original owned by that 


famous early English author. The gate leg table 
also is of English origin, with Spanish type feet to 
give a touch of the unusual. “The Norwich” is 
the name of the chair on the right. It patterns 
after the style found in Pennsylvania about 1790. 
The mirror is modern with just a touch of Jacobean 
grace in its simple lines. 

Would you like to own furniture like this? Write 
for the name of the “Dealer of Distinction” in your vicinity. 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 
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SERVICE BUREAU 
A Seven-Room House of Cottage Charaéter 














we showed a small four-room house in char- 
acter similar to the one shown here this month. 
That house was so popular we are publishing 
this house, of a larger area, to meet the needs 
of those who want this type of house but who 
require more than four rooms. Indeed this 
house, although it has every appearance of 
being a small house, has actually, besides a 


ik the April issue, on the Home Builders’ page, 





Send for our free bulletin which tells just 
how you may obtain sketches and plans 
of the house you are hoping to build. In 
this booklet you will find complete infor- 
mation with regard to the steps you should 
take first to get your house thoughts to that 
intermediate stage of a pen and ink sketch 
on paper and then to the final stage of 














rated from the rest of the house so that they 
have ample privacy. The placing of these 
bedrooms on the first floor has given the house 
length and thereby improved its appearance. 
The house has also gained in attractiveness by 
the use of small dormers in front, instead of 
a long shed dormer. This plan is very similar 
to the plan of our New England Bungalow and 
will please those who have liked this plan but 
needed more room than that afforded. We 


fair sized living-room and dining-room, four Sead iasusiai . F 

realization in wood, brick, or stucco. : : f 

very good bedrooms and two baths. The two can supply complete working drawings and fs 
bedrooms and bath on the first floor are sepa- | eee a specifications for the building of this house. 
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‘Keep Out Dust, Dirt, Draughts 
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Note how dust, soot and dirt 
sifts in al windows unprotected 
by weather strips. I carries to 
every part of the house, into 
food, soiling furniture and 
decorations. Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips end 
that permanently. Not only 
cleanliness, but fuel-saving 
and freedom from draughts 
are advantages of Chamberlin 
protection. 


And Next Winter Save 25% to 40% on 
Fuel— Now is the Convenient Time to Equip 


Learn how little this year-round 
protection costs. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
seal out draughts, dust, soot, and 
rain. They keep homes clean. Pro- 
tect furnishings and keep wall-paper 
and decorations fresh and new. Re- 
decorating is not a yearly necessity 
in the Chamberlin stripped home. 


Dirt can’t get in. It saves half the 
tedious, endless toil of houseclean- 
ing, dusting and scrubbing. 

In winter Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips keep homes warm, 
stop draughts and end fuel waste. 
They save 25% to 40% on your 
heating bills. They insure even heat. 
Keep all parts of the house warm. 


C HAM BER 


Equip Now for 
Next Winter, Too 


Metal Weather Strips and 
Inside Door Bottoms 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms enable you to 
admit fresh air to any part of the house while 
sealing all other parts against draughts. Thus 
when you sleep with open windows the other 
part of the house is not chilled. Inexpensive to 
install, separately or in conjunction with Cham- 
berlin Metal Weather Strips. Just send the coupon. 


No more cold spots. No dangerous 
draughts. 

Now is the convenient time to equip 
your home. Saving in fuel alone 
pays for the installation. An 
estimate by our engineering 
department on the cost of equip- 
ping your house, is free. Send 
this coupon today. 


& & N 


1 Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., | 
| 1642 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 

| I would like an estimate covering the cost of | 
installing (check which) 

| Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms — | 
| Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips — In my 

| home — Office Bldg.— Church — Number of 

| Windows — Number of Doors — 
| Name 
| Address 

| | 
I | 


City and State 
Eng. Dept. H.21 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY, 1642 W. LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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A Novel Light Fixture —Our Human Conservatory — Disguising the Golden Oak—-More Space in the China Closet 


FRONT piazza and a back 

one, each provided with 

ceiling connections for electric 

lighting, presented their problems 

as to what manner of light it should be. Lan- 

terns hanging all up and down our street, of 

wrought iron, of brass and of metal painted to 

indicate age, all with varicolored glass panes set 

in them, gave us a sense of bewilderment when 

it came to selecting anything of our own. 

Talking it over we decided that a lighting con- 

trivance different from them all would suit our 

ideas best. Fortunately, the houses are far 

enough apart, so that the lights of each may 
shine forth in their own way. 

There came forward about this time one 
whose ideas for beauty, for ingeniousness and 
for economy surpass those of any person whom 
we know. He planned the lighting for both our 
piazzas and the light is so lovely and natural 
that we have asked him to let us pass on the 
directions. Following his suggestion we pro- 
cured a common barn-lantern chimney, and 
we painted it a clear blue, using tube Prussian 
blue, a little linseed oil, and turpentine. When 
it dried we secured it with stout wire to the 
fixture, over an ordinary ninety-watt bulb. 
Over that we hung, with the same dependable 
wire, a pale yellow Chinese lantern. (Ours had, 
fortunately, no pattern.) From the bottom of 
the lantern we hung, after painting the object 
blue, stippling it over with silver, a solid little 
bit of perforated metal to give the lantern 
ballast. The mentioned object in metal was in 
reality a discarded thing from an automobile 
kit. Then we waited for night, to view our 
lantern’s effect. It went so far bevond our 
expectations that it amazed us. The aspect of 
the lighted lantern itself is opalescent, but the 
light it sheds! It is like moonlight of the purest 
ray. A square of it falling on the floor through 
the window of a darkened room would deceive 
anybody. 

Strange to say, so fragile a thing as a Chi- 
nese lantern stands the weather with no injury 
whatever; probably because it is hung well up 
under the ceiling of the porch. When summer 
dust affects it a new pale yellow lantern must 
be found, since we feel we have the most 
beautiful among the lights in town. 

— Fiorence L. Mutty 


HEN we took our present house in a 

y \ London suburb on a seven-year lease 
there was a small glass-covered conservatory, 
or hothouse at the back, leading from the 
sitting-room to the back lawn and garden. 
One side of it, therefore, was the living-room 
wall, and the two ends were of brick, but the 
lawn side, which was toward the sun all day, 
was of glass, as was also the roof. It had been 
fitted by the previous occupant of the house 
with the usual shelves, benches for plants, and 


ugly stands. 


5’. 


ae 





For several reasons we decided definitely not 
to use this conservatory for plants of any kind. 
At first it was a very useful place for our baby 
to sleep during bad weather, but we did noth- 
ing to remove the shelves or to make any 
change in the place. It was merely a deserted 
hothouse used incidentally as a storage room 
for babies. After two years it dawned on us 
that we could very cheaply fit it up as a human 
conservatory and sun-bath room. It was 
rather an obvious idea, but it had not occurred 
to us before. With considerable enthusiasm 
we got out some old rugs, bought one or two 
more cheaply, re-built the shelves so that with 
a few pillows and old carriage-cushions they 
became comfortable benches, put rugs and 
pillows all over the place, and fitted a tiny 
heater for colder weather. We used light sun- 
shine-vellow enamel with lavender for trim- 
mings and, in short, made a really attractive 
little room. We found that both we and our 
friends soon preferred it to the rest of the 
house in every weather, and we like it so much 
that when we build our own house we are 
going to have a ‘human conservatory’ specially 
added. 

— Puitip WriGHT WHITCOMB 


HERE came into our house- 
T hold those scraps of furniture, 
not heirlooms, but the pick-me-ups 
of an earlier era. Golden oak, for all 
its gimcrackery, is of an appalling 
durability, and preserves its gloss cheerfully 
under rough conditions that would dull a more 
sensitive finish. There was a sideboard, sturdy 
of base, though much adorned, but flowering 
into an upper piece that was unusually mon- 
strous. The cloudy glass was supported by two 
cavaliers, holding plumed hats in the hands 
that were free from the mirror. There was an 
ornate table, there were six chairs, rearing 
their backs into unnecessary arches and knobs 
and many meaningless curves. There was an 
ugly burlap screen, oak panels and green 
cloth. All these, to be converted or discarded. 








On this page each month we shall print short 
articles contributed by our readers, in which | 
they recount, out of their experiences, ways and 
means they have adopted to make their houses 
more attractive or more convenient, and their 
gardens more beautiful or more prolific. We 
will pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 words, 
which must be typewritten, double-spaced. 
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Golden oak can be subdued by 
dull black, if the gloss is first re- 
moved with a scrubbing-brush and 
a strong solution of lye. With the 
ardor of missionaries, we attempted to over- 
come it, choosing the sideboard first as the 
atrocity most worthy of our attention. What 
fun to remove the mirror, to detach quite 
firmly the clinging hands of the two faithful 
bronze cavaliers, to present them, not without 
qualms, to delighted Italians in the back street. 
Was it, after all, a kindness to perpetuate 
their kind? Yet the sideboard, relieved of the 
superstructure that had long oppressed it, 
and dressed in a becoming dead black, was a 
different object, willing to take a modest place 
with cottage furniture. 

The gimcracks of the table no_ longer 
flaunted themselves but were almost obliter- 
ated by the kindly paint. A handy-man sawed 
off the tops of the chairs, and they settled down 
into a comfortable old age, far better looking 
without the futile knobs and fretwork of the 
high backs. Brass candlesticks and bowls 
found in them an excellent background. But 
there remained the screen! 

That poor old object had never made a 
pretense to good looks, having been like a 
thousand other green burlap screens. It 
needed a gayer life. We ruthlessly covered its 
golden oak with black, we covered its burlap 
with several coats of shellac until it was firm 
enough to receive paper for its panels. We 
had selected a silver Japanese tea paper. It 
comes in square sheets which had to be cut to 
the measure of the panels and put in with 
extreme care after hot glue was brushed on the 
burlap. We had to work quickly to prevent 
its forming blisters and wrinkles. The result 
was good, and the old screen brought the 
needed color into a room that would have been 
too cool without its glimmer. 

— FLORENCE BRADLEY 





UCH space may be saved in a china or 

tinware closet by the use of a few hooks. 
and strips of wood. Usually china closet 
shelves are 10 to 14 inches apart. Brass screw 
hooks may be placed on the under side of the 
middle and upper shelves, properly spaced, 
and each cup hung on a hook. For goblets, 
parallel cross strips may be screwed under the 
shelves, and the base of the glasses slipped 
between the grooves. This will clear much 
space for the heavy flat dishes, and if neatly 
done, will add much to the looks of the closet. 
For the lower part, where tinware so often 
finds its place, a small wooden strip may be 
screwed to the back wall of the closet, spaced 
about one inch from the wall, with pieces of 
dowel sticks, for pan covers, and brass screw 
hooks, placed at intervals along the front. 
This provides a handy place for small 
utensils, 

— Marian KING 
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Note the lovely 
simplicity of this 
design. You will 
never tire of it. 


Fairfax 
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for the smartly appointed table 


IAASHIONABLE women of 
Colonial days had much 
of their choicest silver spe- 
cially made by our own best 
silversmiths. But they or- 
dered it done “in the newest 
mode from England.” This 
was the beginning of what 
we know as Colonial style. 
Today the most popular 
Colonial pattern—the most 
popular silverware ever de- 
signed—isGorham’s Fairfax. 
With its sharply contrast- 
ed planes and beautiful oc- 
tagonal reflecting surfaces, 
Fairfax is the quintessence of 


that charming Colonial sim- 
plicity which lasts. Passing 
styles of the moment cannot 
affect its value. 


Fairfax has an immediate 
appeal to the women who 
take pride in a well dressed 
table—for a simple lunch- 
eon ora formal dinner party. 

Your jeweler will show you 
this and other exquisite Gor- 
ham patterns —coffee services, 
candlesticks, complete di nner sets 

wrought by Gorham, for 90 
years America’s leading silver- 
smiths. Gorham quality costs 
no more than ordinary ware. 


GORHAM 


NEW YORK 


Gorham Silver Polish makes 


PROVIDENCE 














© for $9 50 





6 for $21.50 
THREE FAIRFAX PIECES 
Spoon, Fork and Knife each one 
typical of this beautitul pattern. A half 
dozen make a most charming and in- 
expensive gift of sterling. 


the care of silver easy 






























































A SIMPLE DEVICE FOR HEATING A COLD ROOM 


IN THE HOUSE 


This Article was awarded First Prize in our Second Contest 


E had purchased our first real home, 

a place which nine vears previously 
had been built for the people from whom we 
bought the place. Perhaps it was because the 
house had been built for a home and not as an 
investment that we were unable to find any- 
thing unsatisfactory about it. We moved into 
our new home in July and for a few months | 
was kept busy with lawn and garden 


The real cold weather brought out one other 
defect in our home: one bedroom was equipped 
with insufficient radiator surface to keep the 
room at a comfortable temperature. As our 
hot-water heating plant was loaded to full 
capacity, the addition of more radiation sur- 
in the cold bedroom was out of the 
Electric heaters were too expen- 


face 


question. 


Wasting heat down the sewer and freezing in 
the front bedroom seemed to present a rather 
inefficient condition. I, therefore, proceeded 
to devise a means for transferring the excess 
heat from the hot-water storage tank to the 
front bedroom. 
The accompanying sketch shows how | 
accomplished this end. I removed the pipe 
connecting the furnace hot-water coil 





‘chores.’ 

As fall drew near and | found more 
spare time on my hands | proceeded to 
install a little servant, in the form of an 
alarm clock, for turning on the furnace | 
on cold winter mornings. This little 
servant, although remarkably efficient, 





was the indirect cause of much incon- 
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venience, some little expense, and a | 
decided improvement in our home. 
Soon after I had completed our | 
alarm-clock device our first cold weath- | 
er arrived. In the evening | completel\ 
checked the furnace, setting the furnace | 
alarm clock one hour earlier than my 
own alarm clock had been set. The 
following morning the furnace alarm 
clock did double duty, first awakening 
the furnace and then about half an 
hour later awakening me by the violent 
protests of the hot-water storage tank. 
1 rushed down to the basement, 
through a comfortably warm house | 
must admit, the tank continuing its 
protests until I had filled the basement 
with steam from the hot water faucet. 
Wi 





hen the real cold weather set in 
the boiling of the water in the storage 
nk came to be a regular occurrence 
we allowed sufficient hot 
water to run in the evening to cool the 
storage tank completely. Not only was 
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sance to allow the water to run 
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each night, but It was an expense as 
well. | could not very well estimat 
1 . « c 
ow muc uel | wasted | jetting tl j 
hot water run down the sewer, but | 
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with the storage tank, substituting a 
‘gate valve,’ two ‘tees,’ and the neces- 
sary ‘short nipples.’ From these two 
tees | ran two pipes up to a forty- 
foot hot-water radiator, located in the 
cold bedroom. I installed a gate valve 
in each one of these pipes so that by 
proper manipulation of the valves all 
= —j the water heated by furnace coil, or 
any part thereof, could be made to 
travel through the radiator before 
reaching the storage tank. For con- 
venience I ran the pipes through a 
closet of the first floor. I used stand- 
ard three-quarter-inch pipe throughout 
the installation. 

Ordinarily we keep valve A entirely 
closed, and valves B and C entirely 
open. With this arrangement the water 
in the storage tank remains sufficiently 
warm for general use. If at any time 
we require an unusual amount of very 
hot water I open valve A, and partly 
or entirely close valve C. One precau- 
tion must be exercised in manipulating 
the valves: valve A should never be 
closed when either valve B or C is 
closed, and valves B and C should not 
be closed at the same time unless some 
water has been allowed to drain out 
of the radiator. The installation in 
one way interferes with the direct pas- 
sage of hot water from the gas hot- 
water heater to the storage tank, as 
can be seen from the accompanying 
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MEANS OF PROPER VALVES I FORCED ALL 
THE FURNACE HOT WATER 
THE RADIATOR IN THE COLD ROOM 


ve for us to operate and oil or gas heaters 
eemed inadvisable with children constantly 


around, 


CROWNLANDS 


WESTON, 


MRS. JOHN UPTON, 


THE WATER 
COIL THROUGH 


sketch. 

The installation has proved satis- 
factory in every way. Since the com- 
pletion of the described installation, 
the former cold room has remained at about 
the same temperature as the remainder of 
the house, the water has never boiled, and 


It was evident to me that there was a close my alarm clock has resumed its duty of 
relation between the two defects in our home. waking me. 
NING NAME IN FIRST CONTEST 
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LEHIGH — 
THE NATIONAL 
CEMENT 
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harming Homes 
at Moderate Cost 


Concrete affords unlimited opportunities in the 
building of artistic homes of permanent character— 
enduring, repair-free and fire-proof. 


And when you do build, specify Lehigh—The 
National Cement—known for its quality and re- 
liability from coast to coast. 


Seek the dealer with the blue-and-white Lehigh 
sign. 


7 * * * 


If you are interested in concrete construction 
ask us to send you a copy of “Concrete for Town 
€& Country.” It has 189 pages of valuable and help- 


ful information. 
16 Mills from Coast to Coast 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SPOKANE, WASH. 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N.Y New Castle, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa 
Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa Minneapolis, Minn, 
Omaha, Neb. Richmond, Va. 
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A SKETCH OF THE GARAGE PARTIALLY CONCEALED BY PERGOLA AND ENGAGED CEDAR POSTS 


MusT A GARAGE BE UGLY? 
A Happy Example of a Properly Subdued Garage and the Sixth Prize Contes 


INCE the purr of the gasoline engine has 
S replaced the click of the horseshoe in both 
city and country, at least two garages now 
bloom where but one barn bloomed before. 
Barns are proverbially ugly. The worst and 
the best alike had to be built high to store hay 
and grain, consequently steep roofs predomi- 
nated. The lightning rods that accentuated 
the height, and the paint that emphasized 
every door and window with strange scrolls 
and ‘brought out’ every angle with contrasting 
color, invariably attracted the attention of 
even a casual passer-by, if for no reason other 
than the builder’s sheer disregard of beauty. 

Whether in city or country it has seemed 
that the barn could not be subdued. The 
smaller the plot, the more difficult it has been 
to merge this building into the obliterating 
foliage of vines and shrubs; like an over- 
dressed woman, the more harmoniously lovely 
its surroundings were, the more obtrusive it 
appeared. 

Now that we have automobiles, obviously 
the only shelter they actually require is a low 
flat cube. No overhead storage room is needed. 
Why then build barns for automobiles? But, 
apparently, the barn idea has had a firm 
grip on the American mind — especially the 
type of American mind that, among other 
aberrations, has year after 
year kept on planning back- 
breaking kitchen sinks, bed- 
rooms with but one window 
and schoolhouses without any 
means of ventilation. 

Must a garage be ugly? 
Must it be forever domi- 
nated by the barn idea? 
May not this building of 
modern times achieve some- 
thing at least, of architec- 
tural grace, or must it 
cling to the barn tradition 
and remain a blot on the 
landscape? On the other 
hand, freed from the barn 
idea, may not beauty of 
outline and harmonious re- 
lation, both to near-by build- 
ings and to the general 
scheme of the grounds as 


BY MRS. GARRET SMITH 








Contest No. 6 
READERS are invited to submit photo- 
graphs of detached garages for one or 
two cars, that fulfill either of the following 
conditions: — 

1. Those that are well designed both 
from the point of view of the character of 
the lot and the architecture of the house. 
They must also be planted so that they 
are an attractive addition to the landscape. 

2. Those that are not of particular merit 
in themselves but which have been suc- 
cessfully screened by planting. 

A short description of the conditions 
of the problem should accompany the pho- 
tographs. Photographs must be not small- 
er than 34% x 44%. They must be printed 
on black glossy paper and must be clear 
enough to make good reproductions. If 
the photograph is to illustrate a garage in 
the first class it must be accompanied by 
a photograph of the house; if a garage 
of the second class, a photograph of the 
garage before planting will add consider- 
able interest, although it is not essential. 
As many views of the garage as desired 
may be sent. 

For photographs of the best solution of 
the problem in either class we will pay $20.00. 
For other photographs which we can use we 
will pay to each contestant $5.00. 

All photographs should be addressed to The 
Contest Editor, House Beautiful Publishing 
Company, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, 
Massachusetts, and must be received on or 
before September first. 


a whole, be regarded as two consider- 
ations of equal importance with utility, so 
that, wherever situated, a garage may be- 
come an attractive part of the landscape plan? 
Here and there, in town and country, we note 
an occasional attempt in this direction, with 
varying degrees of success. 

The accompanying plan shows one of these 
attempts, which, we venture to believe is, in 
some aspects at least, unique. The city lot 
was small — about go x 150 feet, situated on 
a corner, every foot of it open to public view. 
How could the garage be built so as to add to 
instead of detract from the attractiveness of the 























A VIEW OF THE PERGOLA END OF THE GARAGE, 
RAMBLER ROSES IT MAKES AN ATTRACTIVE SUMMERHOUSE 
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COVERED WITH WISTERIA AND 











THE PLAN OF THE ONE-CAR GARAGE, COR- 
RESPONDING WITH THE DRAWING ABOVE 


BUT AT SMALLER SCALE. IN THE LEFT 
HAND CORNER IS A GARDEN TOOL CLOSET 


property? The location was 
of first importance. Not to 
sacrifice any space to a mere 
driveway, a rear corner of 
the lot was chosen, so the 
exit would be close to the 
side street. Then a batten 
board cube was built only 
high and long enough to 
admit a car of maximum 
size. The roof was given the 
slightest practicable pitch, 
just enough to shed water. 
It was built several inches 
below the siding of the ga- 
rage, instead of being clapped 
right on top and thus was in- 
visible from the yard. Over 
the front doorway, on the cast 
side, was extended a pergola 
of cedar, coming nearly 
(Continued on page 734) 
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5 ENE: That anxious last-minute inspection! 
Again, she surveys the table,—through the eyes 
of the most critical guest, the most tasteful, the most 
correct. What kind of picture would it present to them? 
Well, the entire service is solid silver. All in her new 
design. Yet, not an overburden of it. To frame it, ex- 
panses of snowy linen. To tint its gleam, a few flowers. 
It was the simplest table she had ever set. But, yes, it 
had it—that rarest of table beauties —dignity, simple 
dignity. — 
Quite the most difficult of effects to 
obtain in silverware is that of dignity, 
—simple dignity. 
Perhaps that is why the Theseum De- 
sign is utterly apart from usual silver- 
ware. Theseum is the op- 
posite of garish,—the an- 
tithesis of commonplace. 
Theseum ¢s dignity,—sim- 
ple dignity. It is wrought 
in the most dignified of 
metals,—solid silver. 
What the outer eye be- 





OTHER DESIGNS 


Pantheon Georgian Maid Trianon 


holds in Theseum is: Straight, sweep- 
ing lines. A classic crown. An exqui- 
site, satiny texture. But in Theseum are 
also those subtleties in which the inner 
eye has its greatest delight. Beauty of 
proportion. Nobility of conception. 
Fineness of craftsmanship. 

Anything less fine would not dare such 
simplicity. Anything less simple could 
not attain half the dignity. 

Theseum has been developed in a cor- 
rect dinner service. If you will write us, 
we shall send you a book which shows 
the complete, correct 
service, and give you the 
name of the nearest jew- 
eler who can show you 
actual pieces. Address 
Dept. 4-83, International 
Silver Company, Meriden, 
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THE EIGHT FORTY-FIVE 


Extracts from the Diary of John Skinner, a Commuter 


BY ROBERT M. GAY 


SKETCHES BY WALLIS E. HOWE 


June 2 

At breakfast this morning Jane reminded me that Charlie and 
Margaret Waterman are coming to dinner to-morrow, and raised the 
usual Saturday question of what to have for Sunday dinner. We dis- 
cussed beef, lamb, veal, and pork, finding some reason for rejecting 
each in turn, and then came round, as we always do, to chicken. In 
June one becomes, | think, to some extent a vegetable, or at least 
herbivorous, and nothing seems quite so attractive as a large green 
Why not then, | asked, be bold and serve a monstrous 


lot 
of jettuce. 


head 
big head of lettucer But Jane thought my suggestion hardly practicable. 
Most people, she pointed out, are not so nearly vegetarian as we, and 
some people look upon lettuce as rabbit food. No, there was nothing 
for it but to get chicken. And then she made a startling proposal. 
‘How about those greedy young roosters of yours’ she asked. 

Now the roosters she referred to are my five pet cockerels that | 
have reared by hand almost from the egg. They belong to the brood 
given us as a wedding present, and they are fine, upstanding, conceited, 
and pugnacious young golden wyandottes; but, as Jane intimated, thes 
eat with an enthusiasm that has made me love them less of late than | 
used to. Two or three of them, fried as Mandy knows how to fry them 
would, | agreed, make a dinner fit 


for royalty. a 
And so, after a morning in the 


office during which I purposely 7, 
dwelt in my mind upon the foolish- 7 
ness of feeding five cockerels any brow 
longer, | returned home quite pre- a 
pared not only to lead them to the 
block, but to play executioner my- 
, : \ ‘ sy 
self. But during lunch | found my- , & ay “HPS i, t 
: é ; (Jt eee Wey 
self remembering how many times | } 
Hi 


y 
yy 


these same young cockerels had ie 
tried to accompany me to the train rs 
of a morning, and | had a vision of ; 
their long, yellow, high-stepping 4p.) 45 the block. but to play the execu 
legs and their arched black-and- 
and their noble though 
eless tails, and | became depressed and lost my appetite. But | as- 
sumed an air of forced cheerfulness, put on my old clothes, hunted up 
ehind the washtubs in the cellar, and strode grimly lo the 
nhouse, Jane watching me go from the kitchen window. 
In their separate run, four of the five cockerels were preparing to 


ht, standing with the beaks almost touching and glaring at one 


ig g 
ier. They spend most of their time preparing to fight, but their 

ken minds are always diverted to some other project before they 
mities. | had no trouble « itching three of them, tying 

r legs, and jaying them beside the chopping-block under the apple 

} ling like Kichard I1I]., Dr. Guillotine, Jack Ketch, 

r celebrities whose names | could not remember, | 

I together for the deed, conscious that | must not weaken 
rt ol iu wile ol bosom. But | had no sooner stooped 

| Kerels than the kitchen window opened with 
bang | rean Jan don’t!’ “Oh, come,’ | replied, in a 
ii all be over in a moment.’ ‘No!’ she insisted, climbing 

igh the window 1 can’t stand it. | could n’t eat a drop, I mean 

and sf w Gown the path, untied the victims, shooed them into 

and then looked at me Why,’ said she you re white as a 


You’d never have done it, would your’ ‘To tell the truth,’ | 


red, ‘I doubt it. After all, what’s a little chickfeed, that we 
begrudge it to them: Look at them — they’re preparing to 
g again. And sure enough they wer Now, is n’t that just like 
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June 3 

We gave the Watermans broiled ham and candied sweet potatoes 
to-day. After dinner, we all went for a ride and, on the way home, 
stopped to look at our building lots. It’s odd about those lots. When 
we don’t see them for two or three days, they always grow much smaller 
or much larger. To-day they swelled. At dinner we gave Charlie and 
Margaret the impression that our new purchase covered about five 
acres, with the result that, though they were too polite to say so, they 
were rather startled when they saw it. On the other hand, when Jane 
and | are planning what is to go on the plot, it shrinks until we wonder 
whether there'll even be room for a house; and then, when we see it, 
it looks like a prairie. I have also discovered that the trees move at 
least once a week, the elm and the oak changing places and the two 
rock maples being on a different spot. Charlie and Margaret won’t 
believe this; but then, they’ve never owned a building lot. Charlie, 
who is a good draughtsman, has offered to make a plan, showing where 
the trees really are, and they're none of them, he says, where I put them 
on a rough plan | sketched vesterday from memory. | argued that 
thev’d probably moved again; but he’s a very matter-of-fact fellow, 
and pooh-poohed my theory. That’s just the trouble with Charlie: 
he’s a realist, and therefore misses some of the fun of life. I tried to 
make him see that Jane and | had greatly enjoved guessing where the 
trees were, but he only shook his head solemnly and said, ‘That sounds 
rather nutty, doesn’t it?’ ‘But we are both a little nutty,’ said I; 
‘that’s why we get along so well together. When husband and wife are 
never quite sure what the other is going to say or do next, married life 
is not much in danger of becoming humdrum. Jane and I have always 
rather cultivated nonsense, like this about the trees.’ But he only 
shook his head again and said, ‘Well, as for me, I like to know exactly 
where things are.’ Margaret said nothing, but I caught a startled look 
in her eves, as if she’d just realized something. 


June 15 


The warmest day we have had. As | sit by the open window, the 
perfume of syringa and honeysuckle floats in, with occasional puffs of 
what alter a good deal of guessing I have identified as the perfume of 
grapeflowers. It is almost too delicious and throws one into moods of 
intense sentimentality, in which one thinks of childhood, old gardens, 
home, and mother, and one begins to quote the Jessica and Lorenzo 
dialogue from the Merchant of Venice — ‘In sucha night,’ and so forth. 
But just now a June bug came booming in, bumped against my nose, 
and fell into the inkwell. | have fished him out, blotted him off, and 
thrown him out into the night again. Nature mixes a good deal of 
comedy with her poetry. 


June 17 


In spite of the gloomy prognostications of my neighbors, I have a 
garden that people stop to look at. Jane’s flowers will, in another 
sesides the sweet alyssum that runs all round the 
border like a wreath of snow, | ves- 
terday found the following in bloom: 
candytuft, forget-me- 
not, verbena, oxalis, iris, myrtle, 


month, be a glory. 


ageratum, 


crane’s-bill, daisy, phlox, and some 
of the pinks and all of the roses. | 
suppose one has to know these old 
flowers in childhood to love them 
as we do, We can never understand 


the preference so many people show 


eel for gaudy flowers, like the dahlia 
] ; 

EE i and the gladiolus and the chrysan- 

re themum. These do not warm the 


heart, however much they may 





take the eve. We agreed to-day 


5 here anything on tavl (qual 0 : » 
ts 100k aUEOR vib vile that the little button chrysanthe 
strawberry one has grown onese if 3 
mums are prettier than their mam 
moth cousins, and the single wild 
rose than the double roses of the gardens; and that we had a more 
friendly feeling for the litthe butter-and-eggs or snapdragon of the 
roadside than for the marvelous antirrhinums that one sees nowaday: 


in the florists’ windows. [ry to substitute, (Continued on page 730) 
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Setting looms. In these, as in Lustre-Lace, only the finest of 


yarns are used—and in their beauty and pertection is 


a charming new fashion eloquent proof of the artistry and skill of Scranton de- 
9 


signers and weavers. When you go to your store to 


in window curtains see the | ustre Lace showing, remember also those Win- 


dows where you may appropriately use the least ex- 








; pensive of Scranton tabrics. 
Lusire-LAce is a creation for those whose preterences 





uta -C vay ee | ees 
are for the distinctive and unusual. It has the delicate Fill out and mail the coupon to-day for the booklets, 
“New Outk _ ” Ie ¥ 

beauty of pattern and delightful transparency that are New Outlooks tor Every Home” and “Scranton Bed 


found in lace alone yet, owing to the weave of gleam spread These illustrate the latest and most desira 


. . . . | lo 
ing artificial silk, its effect is singularly rich, luxurious ble decorative effects for almost every type ot window 


} . } thle 1 rrtounine 
and decorative. Lustre-Lace comes in a variety of and bed. Tt you have an unusual problem in curtunng, 


write our Service Department about it 





designs — one of which is the new Lustre-Filet 


shown—and in the old ivory and deeper tones, which 1 SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 
rs s a t 


\{| hit 
blend so well with any color scheme. It is suntast [| b 4 . : 7 
and tubfast '\} , looks for Every Home” and ‘Seranton B 

} Natue 

| | OE sine 





Still other curtains of interest to women planning to 


dress the windows anew this spring are Filet Nets, | 
ye Shadow Laces and Novelty Curtains from Seranton Si sth # 
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2 heating 


that make the home 


IRID is a simple, inexpensive de- 

vice with a big purpose. It 

makes cold radiators hot. It costs 
only $1.60. 


The trouble with most cold radi- 
ators is cold air, clogging the pipes 
and holding back the steam. AIRID 
gives the air a chance to escape—lit- 


erally “rids the radiator of cold air.” 


Having done this, it shuts tight and 
prevents the escape of any steam. The 








Makes cold 


radiator gets hot but never sputters. 


You can put AIRID on any steam 
radiator intwominutes. Onceinstalled, 
you'll never have to touch it. There 
is nothing to adjust—nothing to “ fix.” 


AIRID may be the final touch nec- 
essary to make your home more com- 
fortable. Get just one AIRID at the 
nearest heating establishment, today, 
and let it work its miracle on your 
coldest radiator. 


AIR-VALVES 
Both aremade and guaranteed by 






radiators hot 





I ares 
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refinements 


more comfortable 


F A HEATING CONTRACTOR does not use SUPER- 

PACKLESS VALVES on the heating system of a new home, 
he will use the old-fashioned kind. Since we make both types, 
we are in a position to give unbiased advice. 


The old-fashioned type has no place in refined surroundings. 
No matter how well it is made, it is bound to leak sooner or later. 


SUPER - PACKLESS VALVES were perfected by our heating 
engineers, to do away with leaks. Less than one easy turn of 
the handle completely opens or closes the SUPER-PACKLESS 
VALVE. A touch of the finger calls for, or dismisses, a// the heat. 


A SUPER-PACKLESS VALVE needs no repairs. It is a heating 
refinement that every home builder should know about. Ask 
your heating contractor; he is our distributor. 


—_> 
> wh 

















SEE 


meres 





SUPER-PACKLESS 


RADIATOR VALVES 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Specialties Department, 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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CURIOSITY BOX 


THE 


E are glad to receive from our readers 

letters which contain definite informa- 
tion about ingenious devices or helpful dis- 
coveries about the house, its planning, its 
equipment, its running, or its grounds and 
gardens. For such material as we can use 
in this column we will pay from one to 
three dollars. Material not accepted will 
not be returned unless accompanted by a 
stamped envelope. 





O doubt you have all read about Mrs, 
D. S. T.’s revived Kitchen in the April 
House Beautiful (page 400), and you will be 
j specially interested in the following ingenious 
suggestions for further economies and ways of 
beautifying old kitchens and houses from her 
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pen. 


She says: — 


Ours is an old-fashioned square brick house 
with a lovely doorway and fanlight, and 
though we wanted a porch very much we 
did n’t wish to mar the front of the house. 
So we decided to put it on the side of the 
house, and have an awning top with screens 





<A - . from the awning to the floor. But after 
The Sargent Cylinder Padlock ytelds | pricing an ae finding them far be- ser 
perp — we were rather at a loss. sca 

~ had been reading that painted awnings 
only fo the proper key were the dernier a so ath pare toa little tab 
seacoast town, and purchased for very 
PuT on the Sargent Cylinder Pad- is a seal of security—a barrier little some old sailcloth which was whole, Pl: 
lock. The cunning of the sneak which only you and yours may if not clean. We took it home and cut it as 
thief or the force of the marauder pass. the right size, then painted both sides with tiv 
cannot make it yield. Into each of You can afford to use Sargent three coats of flat outside white. Then a pro 
the many sizes and styles are built Cylinder Padlocks on everything foot from the edge we painted a green shh 
the same ingenious operatingmech- that needs a padlock. You can stripe about 2” wide, which, as it turned = 
anism and the resistance of en- have them master-keyed in com- are extensively used on the front corners, crossed and extended in on! 
during metal which make Sargent  pjination with the Sargent Locks the entrance doors of a simple Grecian figure. This flat piece we pai 


Cylinder Door Locks the choice 
of so many builders of fine homes. 


On garage or locker doors, spare 


on your entrance doors. Remem- 
ber that they are a form of bur- 
glary insurance which needs no 


apartments, 


homes, 
stores and offices to sup- 
plement less effective or 
old-fashioned lock equip- 
ment—and where they 


nailed to a board fastened with iron sup- 
ports to the brick wall, and over the awn- 
ing another board was placed, making it 
absolutely tight. It was then sloped down 


tires, tool-box or chest of valu- renewal. See them at your hard- perp gle eligi 4 . 
ables, a Sargent Cylinder Padlock ware store and write for folder. js needed. An exclusive to the level of the screen frames, and side 
feature is the push-button pieces fitted and painted to match the top. 
SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers stop to deadlock the bolt These were also nailed to boards, and 
: or hold it back as de- made tight, as described above. | made a 


29 Water Street 


New Haven, Conn. 





sired. 

































































scalloped edge on the sewing machine, 
before painting, and the whole effect is very 
neat, and extremely expensive looking. 
Needless to say, the awning cannot be 
raised and lowered, but as we did n’t want 


with 4” adhesive tape. The pattern on the 





an ugly flat roof it fills our needs, and adds 
_ to the appearance of the house. An old 
§ Ty | Hang Your Shoes on a | canvas hammock went through the same 
| oe process of renovation, and matches the 
EJ Closet | awning well. The mattress, of course, was 
DUAR \ Sh Bonk not painted, but covered with new green- 
sas 4 oe-hac and-white awning fabric. | forgot to say 
\ wo \° s on inside of closet door. When the door is that the awning has two side and one 

\ ——n \. A 1 5 : 
~V tell tied oli x lige cee ee ee . central support of wood to keep it from 

ag y > from being stepped o joes away wit . H P it is stretche rerv ti 
| e< «ef 7 picking t up she es When sweeping. Takes up no extra room. sagging, = = Is — re light. I 
‘3 a got my idea from a yacht, as the awnings 
a : AY Get a set — oe each of on those are always painted over and over, 
i iN " sh JOU C oset doors and the more paint the better they wear. 

See | At Your Dealer's or mailed postpaid: 
ae i Black Enamel, Nickel or Bronze: set of three, $4.50; eee 
<i a : pair, $3.00; one, $1.50 
Hand Painted floral designs on black enamel: set of —_—. ° ° ror the 
three, $6 00; pair, $4.00; one, $2.00 RS. T.’s second suggestion Is for ihe 
Py lths ‘2 d h . . q - ist 
West of Rockies hs: Pinas Sig hg kitchen, and is as follows: 
ienencibianacel co 117-B West Larned St. | had a lot of linoleum left over from lay- 
. . . . . , 

9 Detroit, Michigan ing the kitchen floor, and this I cut into 
appropriate pieces and bound the edges 





ma tn 





Photo by M. E. Hewitt 
F  bsinpe all, a beautifully finished table is 
no more handsome than its top. Pre- 
serve its top from the disfiguring mars and 
scars of every-day usage, and you save the 
table. 
Interior decorators have discovered that 
Plate Glass makes not only a perfect protec- 
tive surface, but a handsome one as well. It 
| protects without hiding the beautifully pol- 
» ished or decorated surface of the wood. Not 
only does it reveal the handsome grain or 
painted design, but adds, as well, to its beauty. 





itself. On dining 
spilled. 
(Asove) A hand-painted chest 
E of drawers needs the protection 





of a Plate Glass top. 
Plate Glass 





(Lert) 





ticularly use ful. 


Photo by Mary H. Northend PLATI 
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PLATE GLASS PROTECTS 
in AMERICA’S MOST 








"photo by Mary H. Northend — 

Some of America’s foremost interior deco- 
rators are using Plate Glass more and more 
for table and dresser tops, wide windowsills, 
and wherever a broad level surface presents 


nish from hot plates and liquids accidentally 


On library tables and desks it saves 
the top from the hard usage these articles of 


dressing table is essential. 


(Ricur) A table cloth is sel 
dom used in the breakfast room. 
Here a Plate Glass top 


GLASS MANUFACTURERS of 
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the TABLE and DRESSER TOPS 
BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 


ce eacitine pended tae 








A Plate 
Glass top is 
especially 
necessary and 
attractive 
when table 
runners or 
luncheon sets 


“4 are used. 


furniture usually get. On console tables and 
such surfaces as do not ordinarily get hard 
usage, Plate Glass adds to the table’s beauty. 

Plate Glass is particularly effective on 
dresser tops, where perfumes, toilet waters 
and cosmetics are kept. These articles con- 
tain alcohol, which is ruinous to varnish or 
paint. Just the slightest bit of alcohol will 
leave an ugly ring or mark. 


Fortunately, Plate Glass is not expensive. 
It can be obtained from any hardware or glass 
dealer, cut to size, with edges smoothed. 


tables it protects the var- 
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the 


on 





is par- 





Nothing Else > 
Like it 





\MERICA Photo by Mary H. Northend 
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linoleum was blue and white tile, so | 
painted the adhesive tape the same shade 
of blue which made a pretty border. These 

ITS 1M PR I N T yl rugs were just as good looking as the ones 

you buy, and wear well in the much used 
spots before the sink and stove. 

















** * 


|| Let AiR- -Way Fan KITCHEN rack which would be a boon 


to every housekeeper has been invented 


t he Heat Awa 'y _ by Mrs. W. A. W., of Maine, who shares her 


| discovery with us. These are her words: — 


Looking for the desired knife in a drawer 
the iousekeeper really loses a good bit of 
time in a week. To remedy this we devised 
a rack for the kitchen wall, where it was 
easily available. The backboard was made 
of half-inch pine, 18” long, and 4” wide. 
On this was fastened, at intervals of 1}” 
blocks of half-inch wood, projecting one- 
half inch from the backboard. Screwed to 
these blocks was a narrow strip of pine, 
running the entire length of the board. 
The whole was painted with white enamel 
to match the finish of the kitchen, and 
provided a separate place for each kitchen 
knife making it instantly accessible. If 
desired, hooks might be added to the rack 
for hanging small utensils. 
























F you are building a new house this year be 
sure to profit by this helpful suggestion of 
Mrs. J. S. C., of Indiana, who says: — 


| planned my coat closet so that it is cen- 
trally located in relation to my living-room, 





This illustration pictures an eight-window AiR-Way installation with only half of 
the windows open. The remaining four windows slide and fold to the opposite side 








EOPLE who live in homes equipped with and dining-room, so | can keep my vacuum 
; ° cleaner in a corner of it all connected to a 
old-fashioned double-hung windows are plug in the closet wall. If | wish to take up 
doomed to swelter and sufter when the ther- a few crumbs or bits of litter, it takes but a 
: : . moment to do so. 
mometer begins to climb. For such windows can ee 
RWIAY. never be opened more than half their full size. wha 
That’s why so many home owners are now 
e . . . y . a? . . 
Mutltufold insisting on 4iR-Way— the modem sliding- | A NoTHER suggestion for the front hall 
folding window hardware which provides an e 
closet comes from M. C. R., of lowa, and 


Ween Siardepare — cpcaing the fall width and deptl-of thefawe. | -- 


Adding a decorative bit to the front clothes 


11R-W ay equipped windows slide and fold in- closet and at the same time teaching chil- 
side, completely out of the way. They are dren to be neat is accomplished by cutting 
; : ° | down a small clothes tree to children’s 
Also exclusive makers of wonderfully easy to operate — no interference | height, painting it white enamel and then 
Slidetite—the original with screens and drapes, and are absolutely decorating a number of coat nongees sree 
di. 5 ; enamel in designs pleasing to children 
a weather-tight and rattle-proof when closed. | Saat ced a os por Be his 
, AiR-Way windows may be only partially | coat on a hanger on which his name was 
Ee - ; stenciled or painted, and which was also 
opened, for ventilation, at any point desired. adorned with a chicken, or duck, or rabbit, 
so that each child would know his own 
Ee; : pe 2 hanger at sight? Good habits are as hard 
Air-Way is the most perfect of all enclosures for to break as bad ones, and the pretty hang- 
sun rooms and sleeping porches. It also is ideal ers may help to form a habit which will be 
f bed hiv; din: d very satisfactory in after life. Clothes 
Or Decrooms, HVIng froOMms, Cining rooms an trees of the right height for children may 
kitchens. Double-hung windows may easily and be purchased in department stores, if you 
. eee : . have none you wish to cut down to a small 

inexpensively be replaced with 41R-Way. ony 

. , . . . . . . . * * * 
Don’t think of building or remodeling without first investigating 





the numerous advantages of AiR-Way Multifold Window 
Hardware. Send today for your copy of Catalog L-4, which ND here is still another suggestion for the 


fully describes it. Most hardware or lumber dealers sell | coat closet, from Mrs. C. A. H., of New 


Aik-Way, or will gladly order it from our nearest branch. HH ‘buti as foll . 
Remember, there is no substitute for AiR-Way. York. Her contribution runs as follows: — 





A very practical addition to a down-stairs 
coat closet is an oilcloth case for rubbers 
and overshoes. Buy the pebble oilcloth in 
black or dark green. Cut strips 33” x 24”, 











i New York e Chicago 
Boston 1C ards- ilcox 0. Minneapolis put three of them across for a shoe bag, and 
ee ° Omaha stitch in sections. Let the oilcloth side be 
eve Kansas City the inside, and on the outside put gay 
Cincinnati AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.SA. Los Angeles cretonne or chintz. This is absolutely in- 
— RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN Co., LTD. a dispensable for rubbers as the inside can 
= Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal be wiped out with a damp cloth as often as 





necessary. 
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“SEN PIT 


practically all of America’s historic homes 
dating from the Colonial period you will find 
wallpaper. Sometimes the original papers are 
still intact upon the walls. In other cases mod- 
ern reproductions of the old Colonial wall- 
papers have been used to preserve an authentic 
atmosphere. 


A sound instinct among architects and interior 
decorators has established Colonial design as 
the artistic basis of many of the most beautiful 
modern American homes. Wallpaper is naturally 
an outstanding feature in the appropriate deco- 
ration of such homes. 

There is this decided advantage today in select- 
ing wallpaper for your home. You will find a 





wealth ot exquisite designs in every conceivable 
texture and coloring. At a very moderate cost 
you may clothe your walls in beauty and add 
that distinctive note of personality which is the 
making of a really liveable home. 


Send for interesting booklet, Wallpaper, con- 
taining helptul decorating suggestions for every 
room in the house. Sent postpaid to any ad- 


dress for ten cents in stamps or coin. 


Any store that displays this sign is an Associate 
of the Wallpaper Guild. There you 
will find good wallpapers, competent 
workmanship and fair prices. 





WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of Unit 


ad 


/ States, 461 EIGHTH AVENUF, NEW YORK CITY 


Tales, 
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Polychrome Gold 
No. 7073 and | 


befor 
ideal 











i ANDEL LAMPS are noteworthy hand with colors that are fadeless. All 


also | 
examples of mastercraftsmanship. standards and metal parts specially 


upon 


Each is designed and made for perma- 
nence, to give life-long service as well 
as to enhance the attractiveness of the 
room it adorns. The lamp pictured 
above illustrates the unusual in decora- 


treated to afford a decorative finish as 
enduring as the metal itself. 


Floor lamps, electroliers, pendants, 
wall sconces, boudoir lamps and tor- 


or W 
beca 
nate 
of ay 
antec 


cheres—a few of which are shown—pro- 
vide a Handel Lamp for every purpose, 
for every room. They, or other styles 
and designs, may be purchased at stores 





W 


Floor Lamp with ferns 
Fabrikon Shade gard 
No. 6892/3426-14” 


tive treatment, the rare artistry of line 
and fine balance between shade and 
standard that make Handel Lamps so 





the v 

distinctive and so desirable. of the better sort. Ask to see them. cont 
All Handel shades are painted by The name Handel is on every lamp. ) his a 
speci 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A GARDEN 
(Continued from page 643) 


This last is one of the most important points 
of all in this country which is growing more and 
more so truly democratic that it becomes diffi- 
cult to get labor sufficiently experienced, even 
if one can pay for it. In this garden, where 
many rare and almost unobtainable plants 
soon made their home, it became out of the 
question to have any assistance whatever. 
The problem rather became one of harnessing 
Nature, detecting what she could be depended 
upon to do, and passing over the ground foot 
by foot into her keeping. First of all, no grass 
edgings were permitted. “Sand-struck antique 
brick,’ the new name for the misshapen and 
recently discarded seconds, now appreciated 
and sought after in some of the best architec- 
tural work, were used for many of the walk 
edgings, lengths of bluestone for other walks 
and for retaining wall, leaving only spots in 
deep shade to be traversed by, as nearly as 
one could approximate, a woodland path. 
For the rest of the gardener’s lifetime that 
very menial work of trimming the edges of 
the walk was done, and he was released, with 
only the occasional raking or rare surfacing of 
the walks, so as to concentrate his whole at- 
tention upon the plants, upon recent introduc- 
tions of the greatest promise from China, 
Korea, and the Caucasus, and to proceed in 
his search of the plants best fitted for this 
garden. 

The ground was not without certain guides 
and suggestions at the outset. There were broad 
patches of lilv-of-the-valley, and there were 
ferns in quantity and variety. Many a foot 
of the ground was so covered that one might 
well sav it represented the very type of per- 
fectly adapted plant that should be used as a 
guide for further planting. The trees also came 
very much under this head; the horse-chestnut 
tree in section A was as perfect in shape and 
as superb in flower as any tree in the city, but 
there were other trees of which some doubt 
might arise, for instance, some of the sapling 
ashes, and an elm close to the house; each of 
these offered a question for long deliberation, 
and the gardener might well look years ahead 
before hoping to have in each spot the most 
ideally selected tree. It should have been said 
also that the trees had an important influence 
upon the design. Walks went between trees 
or were terminated by trees. Each of these 
became through the artifice of design, fortu- 
nate coincidences giving at once the appearance 
of age, as though the system of paths had 
antedated the trees. 

With these models of durable perfection, 
ferns, lilies-of-the-valley, and trees, and the 
gardener’s purpose to gather from every source 
the world over, plants that would be similarly 
contented with the conditions he could offer, 
his attention was soon given to hundreds of 
species some less promising in themselves but 
giving an insight into the needs and require- 
ments of a family. Such would account for his 
growing among nearly a hundred species of the 
ericaceous order, about forty distinct varieties 
of azalea and many of these in different loca- 
tions where slight differences of soil or exposure 
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Enhance the Charm 
of Your Home 
with 


JOHNSON'’S 


Pasfe -Liautd - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air of 
immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occa- 
sionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. It 
imparts a beautiful, hard, dry, glass-like polish which will not 
show heel and finger prints or collect dust. Johnson’s Wax 
cleans, polishes, preserves and protects — all in one operation. 


WAX Your Floors and Linoleum 


It will make them beautiful — easy to care for — they won’t be slippery — 
and will not heel print. And Wax is the most economical finish for floors — a 
1 Ib. (85c) can of Johnson’s Wax being sufficient for 300 sq. ft. — one coat. 
With waxed floors expensive refinishing is never necessary for worn places 
can be easily re-waxed as they appear without going over the entire floor. 
All the leading manufacturers of linoleum recommend Johnson’s Wax. 


The Easy Way Building? 
To wax floors and linoleum use If so— you should have our 
a Johnson Weighted Polishing New Book on Wood Finishing 
Brush. It spreads the wax and Home Beautifying. It tells 
evenly — polishes the wax just what materials to use and 
easily —and is an ideal floor how to apply them. Includes 
duster. Price $3.50 (West of color charts — gives covering 
Rockies — $4.00). Dealers are capacities, etc. Our Individual 





authorized to give a quart 
bottle of Johnson’s Kleen 
Floor FREE with each brush. 





Advice Department will give 
expert counsel on interior wood 
finishing — without cost. 
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You can’t afford not to have 


Good Hardware 


F you have to “cut the corners” when you build, 

don’t make the mistake of skimping on the 
hardware—it never pays. And you don’t need to, 
anyway. Here are two things you can do to hold 
down the cost and still have good hardware and 
lifelong satisfaction in it. 


1. How many inside doors really need locks with 
keys? Those to a closet or two, and the bathrooms. 
But why put unnecessary locks on the other dozen 
or fifteen doors, when a knob and latch is suffi- 
cient? Hereis a saving. 


2. If the doors are to be 


painted, you will realize a P.& F. CORBIN 


second big saving by using The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


hinges on interior doors. They last almost forever, 
lubricate themselves, and are entirely satisfactory, 
if kept painted. Of course, if you can afford it, you 
will want to use Corbin cast brass or bronze butts, 
throughout the house. But, whatever your choice, 
use three to a door, and your doors will always 
swing and close as they should. 


Good hardware speaks the language of quality—and 
acts it, as long asthe building stands. Every architect 
and every contractor will tell you that good build- 
ings deserve good hardware, and that such hard- 
ware is Corbin. 


SINCE NEW BRITAIN We have a booklet “Good Buildings 

1849 CONNECTICUT _ Deserve Good Hardware,” which will 
interest you tf you are planning to build, 
also a pamphlet on Corbin Cast Iron 


Corbin cast iron butts or NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA -— Butts. Write for chem. 








By this trade ay mark you may know you are getting 
a genuine Hill Dryer, the original high grade clothes yard 
accessory. The Hill Champion gives you more room on your 
grounds because it can be removed when not in use. It gives 
you more time on wash days because it suves half the time 
hanging the wash. 150 feet of line can be reached from one 
spot. Our folder H will give you complete information 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
53 Central Street Worcester, Massachusetts 

















CAMP IN ‘ol 
COMFORT (Pat Pend.) 


“OUTODOOR" Auto Tents embody patented features found 
nowhere else. Made of Highest Quality, Close Count spe- 
elally woven drill; absolutely water-proof, mildew-proof and 
shadow-proof. Umbrella Tents have sewed in floor cloth; 
come with or without center pole; can be equipped with Cot 
Transom (pat’d). 





Combination Picnic Outfit 


Lunch in comfort on Lawn or in 

Camp. Convertible into full double 
bed. ‘Table folds to carry outfit. 

Nothing like it anywhere. 

@ WRITE TODA for complete 

—<f\catalog of Tents and Camp 

=e Equipment —sent FREE. 

= United States Tent & Awning Co. 

Edward R. Litsinger, Pres 

716 No. Sangamon St. Chicago, I. 
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gave a variety of results. For the most part, 
however, the purpose of finding plants thor- 
oughly dependable was clear. 

Since this garden laboratory was established 
some three years have passed and the follow- 
ing list of plants, well known or of somewhat 
recent introduction, may be said to have 
passed the required test of suitability in one 
of the hardest sections of the country, New 
England, and in a garden near a great city. 
Everyone of them can be grown to all practical 
purposes as readily as lilacs, lilies-of-the-valley 
or ferns. It is true the ericaceous plants cannot 
flourish where lime is present in the soil and 
the azaleas have not the vigorous type of 
growth that the lilacs have, and yet with a 
little horticultural attention they may be 
depended upon for their matchless return. 
Euonymus radicans 
Euonymus radicans var. carrieret 
Euonymus radicans var. vegetus 
Euonymus radicans var. minimus 
Pachysandra terminalis 
Pachistima canbyi 
Forsythia suspensa 
Syringa vulgaris 
Syringa vulgaris alba 
Syringa chinensis 
Amelanchier canadensis 
Taxus cuspidata 
Taxus canadensis 
Robinia kelseyt 
Hamamelis japonica 
Wisteria sinensis 


Ericaceous plants — the family of heaths: — 
Rhododendron catawbiense 
Rhododendron maximum 
Rhododendron carolinianum 
Rhododendron smirnovi 
Rhododendron daburicum 
Azalea obtusa 
Azalea poukhanensis 
Azalea japonica 
Azalea calendulacea 
Azalea viscosa 
Azalea rosea 
Azalea arnoldiana 
Azalea vaseyt 
Kalmia latifolia 
Pieris floribunda 
Vaccinium corymbosum 


Saxifraga cordifolia 
Campanula percisifolia 
Trillium grandiflorum 
Hepatica triloba 
Peony 
German Iris 

It is these plants that appear among those 
of leading importance for New England gar- 
dens. In the varieties of euonymus alone we 
have the power of completely changing New 
England landscapes, particularly the winter 
landscapes. Hedge after hedge we should have, 
and wall after wall should be covered with this 
priceless vine of fairly recent introduction, the 
full values of which will not appear until we 
find it extensively and appreciatively used. 
Similarly with pachistima and pachysandra: a 
general custom is almost certain to arise for 
covering ground with these excellent and 
thoroughly dependable plants. But it is 
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Celotex is aistrong, rugged, 
weather-proof, durable build- 
ing lumber made from the 
long, tough fibers of cane. It 
is better than 3wood sheathing 
—equals cork: for insulation. 


Celotex is used for sheathing 
instead of wood; for plaster 
base, roof insulation, sound 
deadener and exterior finish. 


Stock sizes: Thickness 1% in.; 
width 4 ft.; lengths 8 ft. to 
12 ft. Weight about 60 Ibs. 
per 100 sq. ft. : 
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Tone Residence of S. S. Beman. Archi- 
: tect, Winnetha, lil. Etching by 
Chas. L. Morgan. Celotex wa 


Comfort demands Celotex Pe ieee xr 


3 side of the rafters. 


Economy recommends it , 


f you attain your ideal of home comfort you must in- 
sulate the walls and roof of your home. Celotex insu- 
lates against both heat and cold. 


In summer, Celotex keeps the heat out and your home 
will retain its night-time coolness. 


In winter, Celotex keeps the cold out and enables you to 
live in a comfortable house at a fourth to a third less than 
the usual cost for fuel. 


A Celotex house is free from damp and from drafts that 
you often notice near door and window casings. 


A Celotex house is not only comfortable, healthful and 
economical to heat—it is economical in construction. 


Celotex replaces other materials. It replaces wood sheath- 
ing, other insulation and weather proofing in exterior 
walls. It replaces lath as a base for plaster. Generally, 
Celotex construction costs less than other methods and) 
always gives more satisfaction. : 







See your lumber dealer and write us for 32-page booklet, 
in colors, describing Celotex. It’s free. Address Dept. W-6, 
The Celotex Company, 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Representatives—B. & S. H. Thompson & Co. 
Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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The 
Guarantee of Excellence 
on Goods Electrical 


How to plan complete 
wiring in your home 
told in this new fully 
illustrated book **The 
Home of a Hundred 
Comforts”—the book 
that thousands have 
sent for. Write today 
for your free copy. 
Address Section HB6. 
Merchandise Dept. 

General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


stagnant water 


Dead air is more insidious in ill 
effects than stagnant water. Thanks 
to the electric fan, it is now as easy 
to have cool, live air as it is to ob- 
tain fresh water. 


Everybody knows the tonic effect 
of a breeze to drive away lassitude. 
Everybody should know that a 
G-E Fan furnishes this breeze for 
about one half a cent an hour. 


GE Fans 


Only the home wired for electricity may use elec- 
tric fans. Complete wiring makes possible the home 
of a hundred comforts, told about in this book. 
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True reproductions of Colonial 


and Early American 
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Unfinished or Decorated 


to order 


Catalog on request — 20c 














needless to go into the merits of others here 
mentioned, and another list equally long might 
enumerate species of equivalent value, so 
greatly has our horticulture recently been 
enriched. 

The aforementioned, however, are among 
those particularly watched for fulfillment of 
their promise of suitability for this Massachu- 
setts garden. Even as they are growing now, 
often temporarily placed, many are showing 
abundant vigor and are giving their rich return: 
and it is interesting to speculate what would 
be the result if they were now left alone, left 
to fight their own battles among themselves, 
under the ground for soil, and above for light; 
for vegetation exists ever in the front-line 
trenches, at least where man has interfered, 
until a balance of conditions is established. 
Probably now, if the gardener kept aloof, the 
elms would become in the course of years the 
undisputed masters of the garden. But the 
plants sufficiently removed from or adequately 
equipped to hold their own against elm roots 
and deriving actual benefit from shade in 
summer and the fall of leaves in autumn 
would be the next to inherit the ground. 
Pachysandras, trilliums, _ lilies-of-the-valley 
one could predict; and then some of the 
azaleas. No lilac could have greater vigor than 
japonicum shows here and dahuricum asks ap- 
parently nothing more for its perfect cultiva- 
tion. A future for these plants is almost as- 
sured so long as no insect appears or no 
stronger enemy advances, and the gardener 
need give them no further attention. 

But finding the suitable stock is but half 
the game. It must be properly used and here 
the same capacity that designed the beds and 
the system of paths comes into play, only here 
it is less a matter of line than one of mass and 
color. Here the painter can work with living 
colors and his impulse is to build up not in a 
single season but in several, first the skeleton, 
then the main masses. Tentatively, experi- 
mentally, the planting of a border grows like a 
sketch. Main masses from the start may be 
permanent but many a touch will be super- 
seded. Just how things will grow is quite un- 
predictable, and the artist with his trees and 
shrubs, his rhododendrons and azaleas must 
not commit himself. He must wait upon 
nature and see what she does, and he must 
stand ready to appreciate her happy moods 
and suggestions and add his own or make 
withdrawals until, perhaps years after the 
work was commenced, it may reach a maximum 
quality and an approach to that elusive static 
perfection as impossible actually to realize as 
infinity. 
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Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for Every Floor in the House 











A charming Entrance Hali, which bas a floor of 
Armstrong’s Straight Line Inlaid Linoleum 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS of an ENTRANCE HALL 


IRST impressions are the ones that linger. And your 
entrance hall is the first thing your friends see when they 
enter your home and the floor is a great big part of it. 
What sort of floor should an entrance hall have? This one 
suggests a house where things are in order. It suggests calm. 
It suggests serenity. There is a dignity about it secured by the 
very contrasts in harmony which, like the difference in the 
voices, make the duet sweeter. 

The entrance hall with linoleum offers a great opportunity 
for beauty because you have such a varied choice of floors. 
No longer are the floors of entrance halls limited in color to 
crude yellows and chocolate browns of wood. Armstrong's 
Linoleum offers color in floors—delicate browns, cool tans, 
grays, greens, the new soft blue Jaspé with whispers of green 
in it. Choose the design 
and color to fit the cheerful 
color plan for any room you 
have in mind — solid-tone 
floors for living-rooms, tile 
effects for porches, carpet de- 
signs for bedrooms. Such 
floors are a veritable part 


Carpet Inlaid No, 3080 














Moulded Inlaid No, 5056 





of a room. They lie flat as a floor of marble, but are as warm 
as any wood floor. They are springy as cork, sound-deadening 
as cork. They demand only waxing two or three times a year 
and a polish with a cloth a few times a week to take up surface 
dust. Then they glow like old furniture, a worthy background 
for fine rugs. And if you have them laid well—with cement 
over a lining of deadening felt, and not tacked — they will last 
a lifetime. 

If you want to learn for yourself the color possibilities of floors 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum, go to see a good merchant. Look over 
his samples. Ask him questions—you will find him interested. 


“FLOORS, FURNITURE AND COLOR,” By Agnes Foster Wright 


Mrs. Wright was formerly President of the Interior Decorators’ League of New 
York, and her book tells how to use color in home decoration and furnishing. 
Twenty-five cents brings it to you, 
postage prepaid. If you desire, our 
Bureau of Interior Decoration will 
send you interesting suggestions of 
color combinations of floor, wall 
coverings, and draperies. No charge 
for this service. 


Marble Tile No. 70 











ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 
Linoleum Division 


820 President Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
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BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 649) 
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room a quaint old English cottage air. And 
then the room was made altogether friendly 
and intimate by the many-toned bindings of 
the books, by the two-tiered sash curtains of 
warm sunny yellow cheesecloth, and the lamp 
shades of orange and brown checks. Note, too, 
the wing chair and footstool by the fire, the 
finely designed andirons, the delightful old 
harp-shaped brass sconces, and the old gold- 
framed looking-glass with tasseled ends. 

The dining-room of this house also had 
black-painted paneling and a black cupboard, 
which merely served, however, as a foil for the 
vivid and altogether entrancing blue of the 
chairs and table. With this black and blue 
there were two fine pieces of old maple, a 
corner cupboard with a collection of pewter, 
and a chest on stretchers, which, unfortunately, 
could not be included in the photograph, 
treasures though they were. On the plate 
racks there were blue plates and platters, | 
beneath them brass candlesticks, and on the 
table a copper jar with pink phlox. 

The bedrooms, too, were as full of cottage 
charm as they could be. One had black wood- 
work and white walls with sheer white curtains 
and natural-colored pine furniture, very quaint 
and very smart, too, with the present vogue for 
old pine. The room across the hall had the | 
same black woodwork and white walls, with a 
- simple black bedstead that had square posts | 
to the ceiling and blue calico valances about its 
top. There was, too, a black chest of drawers 
and black chairs, but the whole was brilliantly 
set off by a floor of Chinese red, by a red chest 
and by red seats for the chairs. And between 
these rooms there was a white hall with black 
woodwork and a row of brilliant Japanese 
prints with white mats and narrow black 
frames. 

In most of the cottages there were delightful 
old chairs, fiddle-backs and banister-backs, 
slat-backs and Windsors, but, if you will take a 
glimpse into the quaint little sitting-room with 
a white beamed ceiling and warm cream- | 
colored walls, you will see two chairs with black | 
horsehair seats that I, for one, had difficulty in | 
recognizing under their coats of warm yellow | 
paint. They were placed beneath window cur- | 
tains of yellow and terra-cotta striped chintz. 
And I wish you could see the painted sofa at | 
the other end of the room, all radiant with 
sunshine and welcome! How little we thought 
that our grandparents’ and great-grand- 
parents’ prim bourgeois parlor suites would 
ever be revived to respond to the modern flair 
for color. 

In another cottage there was another horse- 
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ERKEY & GAY Furniture performs | 

its supreme mission as it joins Beauty 
to Usefulness. In the artistry of its de- 
signs, reflecting ever anew the genius of the | 
ages, it must fulfill the purpose for which | 
| it was fashioned. Structurally sound, of 
| enduring worth, it grows more lovely, 
growing old. To your home it will bring 
the richness that Art alone can give. 
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This Shop Mark 


is inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production, It is the cus- 
tomer’s protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining Room 
Suites are available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $5,000 


eas 





hair sofa which with two side chairs was Ae 
painted a French gray and re-upholstered in Ly) 
rose. These were in a living-room that had BERKEY es GAY FURNITURE COMPANY \¢h| 





walls made up of panels of wall board, three 
feet wide and finished with three and a half 
inch wide strips, all painted the same French 
gray and really looking like soft gray wood 
paneling. The difference, of course, is all in the 
way it is painted. The fireplace in this room — 
red bricks laid in gray mortar—carriedoutthe | 
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New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
(Admittance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 
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AL Diningroom of Glaborate Detail 


IN LAST MONTH'S magazines we dwelt upon the 
inherent beauty of ‘‘figured’’ Mahogany which, 
in itself, gives the wood such rare decorative 
value. Mahogany is equally adaptable where 
carving or other ornate treatment is desired. 


Genuine Mahogany, because of its even texture, 
its stability, and its durability and permanence is 
admirably adapted to carving and elaborate decora- 
tion. Hence for generations it has been the favorite ae 
medium of the master wood-worker and cabinet- : fs 
maker. ~ 





Importations of Mahogany are constant, main- 
taining a supply adequate for all purposes. Nad ® 
a. 

A Post Card will brng 

you our interesting booklet 

“STATELY MAHOGANY" 

MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 4 
1153 Broadway New York é 


Be Sure iT 1s MAHOGANY 

















BREAD 


TRADE MARK 








Reduces Weight—Aids Digestion 
Supplies Roughage 


BASY BREAD is essentially a HrattH Foop 





qualities are attested by thousands of satis- BASY BREAD is now served at 
fied consumer None of the discomforts ac- the following famous New York 
companying a regular reducing regime are evi- hotcls — The Biltmore, The Plaza, 
dent while reducing with Basy Bread It i The Commodore, The Westchester- 
invigorating and supplies vitality 3asy Bread Us/tmore, The Belmont, The Ansonia, 
is scientifically prepared—a combination of The Murray Hill, The Waldor{- 
grains and fruit Astoria, The Vanderbilt, The St 


Wrute for an interesting booklet on Basy Bread Regis, The Mayestx, The New 
Netherland, the Manger chain of 


DOCTORS ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. horels aad others 
45 Oakwood Avenue, Orange, N. J. 















































general scheme. Two narrow bands of Chinese 
embroidery in brick-red hung down on either 
side. 

Two horsehair chairs, the kind that has 
carved fruit and leaves, were painted very 
cleverly in old ivory white with a refreshing 
green for the carved leaves and scrolls, and a 
Chinese red for the fruit. 

They are oddly French, I am sure you would 
have said to yourself, without recognizing 
them, for there was something so gay and chic 
about them. Of course, not everyone can be 
quite so daring without incongruity, but that 
is where the secret of personality comes in! 
And when you come to think of it, is not the 
history of architecture, the very history of 
chairs itself, quite as daring and adventurous? 
Just think what liberties the Italians took with 
Greek styles in fashioning the Renaissance! 
Just think of all the varied geographical in- 
fluences that eventually created the Chippen- 
dale chair! 

In small houses much can be done by 
elimination and suggestion, as in the little hall- 
way where there was just a small table and 
chair opposite the entrance door, but where a 
series of colored prints of Italian gardens in 
neat narrow black frames immediately ani- 
mated and enlarged the little place in an 
astonishing way. It is curious, but as soon as 
you enter a small hallway such as this, you feel 
happy and content, because you are in a little 
haven where there is no restlessness and 
vulgarity but only a love of beautiful things, a 
feeling for the charm of life that made those old 
Italian gardens. In the same way, in one of the 
living-rooms there was a triple window, which 
almost had the effect of a window nook, it was 
sodeepand broad. A great deep broad seat had 
been built into it, which was covered with com- 
fortable cushions of gray corduroy, and made 
of it a cozy comfortable lounging-place. But 
even such a place needs something more really 
to satisfy the spirit, and, looking out through 
the charming small panes, you realized that all 
this comfort was but a setting for the wide view 
of the marshlands, a pictorial framing for the 
little tide-water stream that wended its way 
between them. On both sides of the seat, on 
built-in shelves, were books that also had this 
fascinating way of making the world seem a 
wide imaginative place, books like Dulac’s 
Badoura with its lovely illustrations, books on 
Inca Land, a book on Fragonard, by Pierre de 
Nolhac, on Watteau et son Ecole, by Pilou, 
Lutyen’s Houses and Gardens, Birge Harrison’s 
Landscape Painting, and Wells’ History! 

How much, too, can be done with color to 
bring up other associations! On either side of a 
sash window, for instance, in one of the rooms 
in this group of houses, there were two cabinets, 
very quaint and homely in their proportions, 
very simply built of inexpensive soft wood. 
The lower doors were solid and the upper doors 
were of small-paned glass. But it was their 
color that vivified the room, for they were 
painted the freshest loveliest green without, 
lined with white, and then filled with gold and 
white dishes which gave a rare old-time charm 
to the living-room. Close by there was an old 
maple desk set at right angles to the window 
with two old silver candlesticks with their 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


Tue clear ~‘itter of perfection; the glamor of little sparkling Comp jo, cheer te 
lights; the enchantment of a living beauty caught and kept in Aan 
crystal; the pure joy of color! These constantly INCrease VOUL — crusted with com gold. 
pleasure and satisfaction in Fostoria Glassware. In every 
piece, splendid in its simplicity ot shape, there is always 
quality beyond question. . . . Stemware of every sort, goblets, 
sherbets, parfaits; sugars and creamers; candy jars and bonbon 
dishes; pitchers plates; French dressing ss A finger bowls;of 
course, candlesticks. ... Everything the hostess skilled in the 
art of entertaining beautifully can desire. Multiple loveliness 
of iridescent glass-richness of deep-etched designs decorated 
with coin gold! Surely here is the right something with which 
to remember the bride or her anniversary. A wealth of de ‘lighttul 
designs—ask for Fostoria Glassware by name. You can buy 
none better. The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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Residence of Wm. B. Day Frank Goodwillie, Architect {|| 
Glen Ridge, N. J New York, N. Y. HI 


No Radiators to Mar Your Decorative Scheme 


air, automatically adding just the right 
percentage of moisture for health and 
comfort. The registers may be located in- | 
conspicuously in the HH 
walls, while vents in 
the halls carry out i} 
the stale or vitiated HI 
a | 








It is a source of great satisfaction to the 
owner of a beautiful home to know that 
his rooms need not be cluttered up with 
iron radiators; that 
his entire floor space 
is available for rugs 
and furniture, which 
may be arranged ex- 
actly as he wishes. 
The Kelsey Warm 
Air Generator brings 
to every room in the 
house a constant sup- 
ply of pure fresh warm 


ir. 

The Kelsey is || 
unique in its scien- 
tific construction, and 
delivers more heat to 
the ton than any other 
system. 





The Automatic Humidifier 


Send for ‘‘Kelsey Achievements’’ and secure full information about 
Kelsey Health Heat before deciding on your heating system 


HE Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


306 James Street. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dealers | | 


Sales Offices 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 























The 
LANTERN SLIDE 
COLLECTIONS 


which the House Berautirut formerly 
rented have been taken over by The De- 
partment of Education, University Exten- 
sion. Address Mr. Frederick W. Holmes, 
Room 217, State House, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts for particulars. 
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candles guarded by tall hurricane glasses. All 
the cottages suggested this love of old ware, of 
old lamps and candlesticks and looking-glasses, 
Wherever there was a little wall cabinet, there 
were sure to be some quaint cups and plates. 
In one room was a simple low mantelshelf 
with a group of Chinese figurines; in another 
a colorful piece of Chinese brocade on the wall 
over an old oak settle; in still another, black 
and white prints of old ships, with gay chintz 
curtains at the windows. 

Is n’t it astonishing how varied our contact 
with the world may be even in the simplest 
room, how the past and the distant may be 
brought into our everyday life and so broaden 
it? And isn’t it truly encouraging and heart- 
warming to come upon rooms like these that 
buoy us up with the realization that no high 
living costs, no shortage of houses, no space 
readjustments need keep us from expressing 
ourselves in our surroundings. Some houses, 
like some people, do not affect us that way; do 
not move us to emulation, do not make us see 
our way clear to the possibilities latent within 
us. In these simple rooms, however, that owe 
their charm so much to enthusiasm and happy 
finds, to actual home labor, and to a knowledge 
and feeling for the beauty of things rather than 
to purchasing power, we can only feel our op- 
portunities and not our handicaps. 


Roses aND RoszE GARDENS 
(Continued from page 651) 


and ends with a rose of such surpassing beauty! 
Shall we ever be able to describe accurately) 
enough the colors of the hybrid teas that de- 
pend not only upon hybridizer but upon 
weather and climate for their tones? Will the 
color chart ever be capable of registering rose 
colors in all their nuances and _suffusions? 
Even the differences in the modeling of bud 
and blossom exhibit the hopeless shortcomings 
of vocabulary. 

Hybrid tea roses are the charmed material 
of the modern garden. Their color comprises a 
rich and varied palette. It behooves us to 
avoid the snares of the catalogue and choose 
our roses with our garden ideal well visioned. 
Do not intermingle the colors without due 
reason but put each color in its due place. Let 
the color of the roses develop the garden’s 
design; let it interpret its character, and imbue 
it with feeling. 

Roses are far too precious to be used thought- 
lessly or to be wasted in a place unfitted for 
them. Do not desecrate their beauty by plac- 
ing a bed of them just anywhere upon the open 
lawn. Do not plant them on sloping ground. 
Do not put them in naturalistic settings. Give 
them, rather, a congenial setting in a garden by 
themselves. They are happiest evenly spaced 
in beds of simple shapes composing a garden of 
geometric design. This will not make a stiff 
garden of grand formality nor a lifeless one. 
Edge the borders with pansies or English dai- 
sies, with harebells or lobelias, with ageratum 
or heliotrope, if you will; carpet the beds with 
for-get-me-nots or verbenas; cover its arch- 
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CurTIS WOODWORK 











A great help 





in planning 


or remodeling a home 


Beauty unquestionably is desirable in a home. But comfort 
is the first essential, and that will depend largely on the fea- 
tures that are built in. For example, women have always 
demanded plenty of closet room. Now they see the advan- 
tages also of built-in bookcases, kitchen dressers and ironing 
boards that fold up out of the way. 


Let Experts Help You 


For best results you should employ an architect and ask him 
to specify Curtis Woodwork. But if you decide not to em- 
ploy an architect, you will find in the Curtis line practically 
everything that years of experience and genius have devel- 
oped for the modern home. Retail lum- 
bermen who are Curtis dealers are lo- 
cated nearly everywhere east of the 
Rockies. The one in your locality can 
help you in planning and can obtain for 
you beautifully illustrated literature show- 
ing the latest ideas in woodwork. A few 
minutes’ consultation with him may — Curtis Door & Sash Co. 
solve several of the problems that usu- 
ally arise when a home is being laid out 


Curtis Bros. & Co. 
Curtis & Yale Co. 
Curtis Sash & Door Co. 


Curtis Detroit Co. e 


Curtis Companies, Incorporated 
286 Curtis Building, Clinton, lowa 


Curtis-Yale-Holland Co. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. 


Curtis, Towle & Paine Co. 


Sales offices in 


Curtis Stamps the Home with Quality 
Just as the woodwork built into the house largely determines 
the convenience of the home, so quality built into the wood- 
work determines its year-after-year value. Quality is built 
into Curtis Woodwork, first by designs from some of Amer- 
ica’s greatest architects, next by the highly specialized crafts- 
manship of skillful workmen, and last by a system of 
standardized production in large quantities that keeps the 
cost surprisingly low. 

Curtis Throughout Insures Uniformity 
Atan installed cost no higher than that of ordinary woodwork 
you can carry Curtis quality throughout 
theentire house. The Curtis line includes 
doors, windows, blinds,stairways,mantels, 
china closets, dressing tables, dining al- 
coves, moldings, entrances, wall paneling 
and many other items. Besure, however, 
thatthe Curtistrademark appearsonevery 
piece. It is your protection. Talk to your 
Curtis dealer before you complete your 
plans or write us direct for literature, 
telling us what you have in mind. 


° - Clinton, lowa 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
Sioux City, lowa 

. Lincoln, Nebraska 
Chicago, Illinois 
Topeka, Kansas 
Detroit, Michigan 

















On paper. Pittsburgh New York Baltimore, Md. 
We cannot legally prevent imitators from copying our patterns Curtis Woodwork is sold by retaillumbermen east of the Rockies 
and designs. The law, however, does prevent others from using Curtis dealers are identified by the sign at the left. Consult the 
our trademark, which consists only of the name “Curtis” and nearest Curtis dealer about your building problems. Write us 
the year “1866” taken from the window sign at the right. Make tor information and the dealer's name it you have trouble find 
sure that the woodwork you buy~sash, doors, moldings or in ’ \ ing him. Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 286 Curtis Building 
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soft gray greens — flashes of purple 
and here and there highlights of 
brown and yellow. The roof not 
only conforms to the design but 
with the spring or autumn foliage 
as its background gives a feeling of 
quiet and dignity. 

Our Architects’ Service Depart- 
ment, under the personal direction 
of Mr. Walter McQuade — a prac- 
ticing architect, will gladly codp- 


i= proportions of this house 
give the picturesque effect of the 
small villas of the Renaissance. 
The door moulding is character- 
istic of the Italian and Spanish 
manner, while the delicate iron 
balcony is quite distinctly Spanish. 
Thus the harmony of perfect de- 
sign is carried to the roof. Here 
you will find Tudor Stone slate in 
its varying thicknesses. Rugged in 
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101 Park Avenue, New York 
West Pawlet, Vermont 


CHICAGO 


Architects’ Service Department: 


Quarries and Main Office: 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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House “Beautzful Type Plans 


Send Ten Cents in Stamps for Circular 


N this circular are ten houses among which you can perhaps find 

THE HOUSE you want to build. If so, you can buy the working 
drawings and specifications for any one of them for a small sum. 
We are constantly adding new plans to this list so that your choice 
may be an ever widening one. Address Architectural Department, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


























ways and arbors with riotously tumbling 
climbers; make accents of cedars and boxwood, 
lilacs and standard wisterias; hedge the garden 
with bush roses or arborvitae. Make your rose 
garden just the coziest and most intimate 
place. 

Polyantha roses, hybrid teas and hyrbid 
perpetuals are the making of any rose garden, 
but all the lovelier is the rose garden where you 
can add Austrian brier, Father Hugo’s rose, 
Scotch rose and sweet brier, Penzance and 
climber, China and moss roses in fascinating 
abundance. The charm of a garden depends 
upon its wealth of suggestion; it depends not 
only upon its bloom but upon its plant forms 
as they are moulded into sculptural friezes. 

In the simplest of gardens a row of polyantha 
roses, edging one or two rows of hyrbid teas, 
with a row of hybrid perpetuals in back against 
the enclosure, is the logical arrangement. But 
so infinite are the opportunities in designing 
rose gardens that a hundred variations in 
combination are possible. 

In the simplest rose garden that I have 
planned, the two long beds in the centre of the 
garden are filled with hybrid tea roses. These 
are edged with pansies that give way to lobe- 
lias for the summer. The outer borders against 
the hedges are filled with hybrid perpetuals and 
edged with polyanthas. The hybrid perpetuals, 
transplanted from a former garden, were un- 
named and so necessarily mixed at random. 
The polyanthas were purposely intermingled 
to repeat the idea of this medley. The hybrid 
teas, however, were more carefully graded in 
color. This arrangement of roses is a happy 
one for a small garden for the hybrid teas 
continuing to bloom, intermittantly at least, 
all through the season can be seen to full ad- 
vantage in the middle of the garden. The 
polyanthas in almost constant bloom are 
where they will emphasize the simplicity of the 
garden’s outline while the hybrid perpetuals, 
once they have bloomed, can take a subordi- 
nate place and fade into background green 
against the hedge and enclosure. 

In a more elaborate and larger garden the 
arrangement becomes more intricate. Take, 
for example, the garden illustrated in the 
picture. The innermost beds, circling the 
centre wellhead, are filled with several rows of 
polyantha roses. These are all Perle d’Or. 
These beds are edged with a broad band of 
moss vervain of the same exquisite delicacy, a 
soft lavender in charming association with the 
roses. The next tier of beds is also edged with 
polyanthas. Yellow George Elger trace a solid 
band of single coloring around the inner edge of 
the beds while various pink shades are inter- 
mingled as border for the outer edges. These 
beds, filled with three rows of hybrid tea roses, 
hold fascinating opportunities for exquisite 
rose assemblings. One bed has silvery pink 
roses that shade to richer tones; a second has 
yellow roses that change to coral-red and 
shrimp-pink; a third has pink roses suffused 
with yellow and salmon, a fourth has yellow 
roses blended with copper. Across the path, in 
the outer borders against the hedge, are two 
rows of hybrid perpetuals indiscriminately 
mingled. These rows are disturbed at equal 
intervals by Harison Yellow roses and give 
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When you asked me to come 
over to see your new BRUCE 
Fioors, I knew in advance 
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what a beautiful room 
this would be.” 








(Bruce OakFloring - theBest Oa Hooning 


The visitor is at once impressed with 
the beauty of a Bruce floor, and as 
she is escorted by her gratified hostess 
through all the rooms, her delight in- 
creases as she sees how the atmos- 
phere of her friend’s home is enriched 
by the mellow expanse beneath their 
feet—dignity in the drawing room, 
the warmth of hospitality in the liv- 
ing room, good cheer in the dining 
room, and good taste throughout. 


There is no floor that can compare 
with a Bruce Oak Floor; it has char- 





acter, beauty, and it will last for all 
time. When you build, ask your archi- 
tect or contractor tospecify Bruce Oak 
Flooring; or if you lack oak floors in 
your present home, there is a special 
thickness made to lay over the old 
worn floor. 


Write us for instructive literature, 
free on request, and ask your lumber 
dealer about Bruce Oak Flooring. It 
may be had in various widths and 
either plain or quartered, to suit your 
individual taste. 


E. L. Bruce Company, Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn. 
Largest Makers of Oak Flooring in the World 


Sold nationally through retail lumber dealers everywhere. 
Ask your lumber dealer for information and prices. 





e . 
NATURE'S GIFT OF 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


Oak is the floor for dancing. In your own home, when the 
mood takes you, just roll back the rugs 
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Every Room 
a WarmRoom 


and small coal bills, too. The Thatcher 
Boiler (Steam or Hot Water) keeps every 
part of the house at a consistent temperature 
delightfully warm and cozy. 












< Ware 


And economical — because it extracts prac- 
tically every bit of heat from the coal and dis- 
tributes it evenly throughout the house. Your 
coal bills tell the story. 


Send for interesting 
illustrated catalog 
giving full details of 
Thatcher Boilers. 


Backed by 74 years of manufacturing ex- 


HEATERS 


THATCHER grances 


THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY 
SINCE 185: 
Makers of GOOD Heaters and Ranges 
General Offices 
39-41 St. Francis Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Eastern Display Rooms 
133-135 West 35th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Wesrern Display Rooms 
41 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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way entirely at the four corners to multitlora 
roses. As edging for these borders come the 
Scotch roses with clumps of moss roses at the 
corners. 

Note the gradual gradation from the dwarf 
and delicate polyanthas to the vigorous and 
tall hybrid perpetuals; note the manner of the 
color changes from the delicate self-toned 
Perle d’Or through the subtle nuances of the 
hybrid tea roses to the more definite tones and 
varicolored effect of the hybrid perpetuals. 
Once the early bloom of the outer border is 
over, its foliage becomes part of the enclosure 
and gives thereby the illusion of a smaller 
and more intimate garden. 

I think of the ideal rose garden as a rather 
small garden and an intimate one. | think of it 
as a sunny garden with deep green back- 
grounds. I think of it as a garden of infinite 
grace and daintiness. 

Rose gardens can be quaintly ornate with 
boxwood scrolls and intricate patterns. They 
can be enclosed with the simplest lattice or 
with the most fanciful treillage. Rose gardens 
can often be of unique shapes. | remember one 
that was octagonal in shape. It had a particu- 
lar charm. An inscribed octagon around the 
centre sundial was filled with polyantha roses, 
delightfully miniature. Surrounding them 
were the hybrid tea roses of rich bloom, ex- 
quisite flower forms and color gradings. The 
lattice enclosure formed the third octagon and 
it was covered with pillar roses so that the 
entire garden was set in a lovely wreath of rose 
vines. 

This shape gave a unique opportunity for 
allotting a color to each side, each succeeding 
tier repeating with new variation the initial 
scheme. There was a quaintness about this 
octagon, a pleasingness about its geometric 
procession of color after color, but there was 
something more vital, a charming opportunity 
for expressing a really exquisite feeling for 
blended color. 

A rose garden is often placed where it can 
be used as the introduction to the flower 
garden. In such positions | have occasionally 
seen it and found it full of charm. But I likea 
rose garden better if it is tucked away like 
something infinitely precious in a place apart. 
I should like it to be a kind of secret garden to 
which | was gently led by the fragrance of 
sweet brier along the side of the path or lured 
by the golden wonder of gardenia blossoms 
decorating an arched entrance. 
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THE ARCHITECT AND THE 
SMALL HousE 


(Continued from page 650) 


you get full value, dollar for dollar, Your 
needs are studied and met by a skillful man 
who has made it his lifework to study and meet 
similar needs. Your materials are carefully 
selected and accurately specified, and then to 
make assurance doubly sure, they are all care- 
fully inspected and only the best are allowed to 
enter into your construction. The architect 
makes your problem his very own. He takes 
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To the Thousands of American 
Families Who Want Homes 


HOUSE PLAN No. 6A17 
Designed by The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 


This is one of the 69 designs shown in “YOUR FUTURE 
HOME,” a book of 3, 4, 5 and 6-room house plans prepared 
by The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. The Bureau’s 
complete architectural service—including working drawings, 
specifications, quantity surveys, contract forms, etc.— which 
Fe e Bureau renders at nominal cost, is also explained. The 





3ureau is a national architectural service agency endorsed by 
the American Institute of Architects and by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. “YOUR FUTURE HOME” will be 


sent for $1.00. 
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House insulation is the greatest advance in house construction 
in many years. This illustration shows one method sone 
Balsam-Wool insulation in ceilings (A), side walls (B) an 

floors (C), to resist the passage of heat, cold and sound—to save 
fuel and to insure year ’round comfort. Insulation is one of 
the many details ot construction discussed and illustrated in 
“THE HIGH COST OF CHEAP CONSTRUCTION,” a book 
of inestimable value for every home-builder. Sent for 25 cents. 


For those who want to know about A#hitectural styles, 
“GOOD HOUSES” will be of especial interest. It illustrates 
and discusses the fundamental styles of American house 
architecture. Sent for 50 cents. 





UITE frequently you find a man who has really 
solved the home-building problem. 


Ask him about it and he will pr:-bably tell you that he 
did not build the house he thought he wanted at all—in fact, 
is glad he didn’t. 

What he actually found was that, with the aid of a little 
ingenious planning and sound advice from the right people, 
he was able to evolve a compact, efficient plan for an 
attractive, comfortable, economical-to-own house; large 
enough for his present needs at a price he could afford; 
but small enough to find a ready market waiting should he 
ever want to sell and build again. 

This experience can be duplicated by thousands of fam- 
ilies in 1924. If you would like to be one of them, here are 
the agencies that can help you. 


OR a house of large size, consult an architect. He will 
help you to develop a compact, livable, waste-saving 
plan that will give you the most house for the least money. 


If you need only a three, four, five or six-room house, 
then consult an authorized and authoritative architectural 
agency. You will find reference to such an agency in the 
column to the left. The fees are moderate. They will save 
you more than their cost. 

Then get the Weyerhaeuser book, “THE HIGH COST OF 
CHEAP CONSTRUCTION;” it will be sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents. It will help you to find an honest 
contractor—and to know him by the kind of work he does. 


7HEN you find him you will find that he stands four-square 

for honest construction. He will tell you where you can save 

in bx:iiding and where not to. He will not let you compromise on the 

important construction details—the framing, for instance. He has 

seen too many hard-to-heat compromise houses that entail endless 
repair bills and dissatisfaction. 

You will find also that this type of contractor has a preference for 
lumber of the Weyerhaeuser standard of quality—trade-marked, 
properly seasoned, rightly graded lumber best suited to local needs. 

Follow this plan and you will have working for you a combination 
of brains, good faith, experience and character worth all you pay. 


The surety of a good house throughout. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the Pacific 
Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; Northern White 
Pine and Northern Pine in the Lake States 


Also manufacturers of Balsam-Wool, the efficient and economical heat insulator and sound deadener for the walls, floors and roofs of houses 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels (to contractors and home-builders through retail lum- 
ber yards) by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch offices and representatives all over the United States. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT § 





























ENTED HINGES, IT MAY BE 
CLEANED FROM INSIDE WITH 
EASE AND SAFETY. INTERNA- 
TIONAL METAL CASEMENTS 
ALWAYS OPERATE FREELY, 
NEVER WARP NOR STICK, AND 
ARE WEATHERTIGHT. 


THE HINGED CASEMENT WIN- 
DOW, OUTSWUNG TO CATCH 
THE BREEZE, IS MOST SATIS- 
FACTORY FOR THE HOME. IT 
DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH 
DRAPERIES AND, EQUIPPED 
WITH INTERNATIONAL PAT- 


Send for illustrated booklet “International Casements for 
Homes of Distindlion and Charm”. \t contains much of 
interest regarding windows and window treatment. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT Ce BS 


90 HOPKINS AVE. JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 


























“Every garden lover should have it on a most convenient table’’ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN 


By Mantua Brookes Hutcueson, Member of American Society of Landscape Architects 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST PEIXOTTO 


ReArens BROOKES HUTCHESON has given us a book remarkable for its concise and practical sug- 
i gestions and its grasp of fundamental principles of garden-planning, which is, at the same time, 
brilliantly and entertainingly written. 

There are about one hundred and eighty unusual and beautiful pictures of American and European gardens 
which illustrate a text full of inspiration, knowledge, and suggestions. 

A great deal is said in a short space. There is a world of suggestion in a single line. The whole subject 
is analyzed and classified with an amazing grasp of fundamentals. 

Every architect who ever does a country place should read it, and every garden lover should have it on 
a most convenient table. — William Lawrence Bottomley in The Architectural Record. 

Size 844 x11. Illustrated. Boxed, $8.50 

At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 

















over the burden of thought and worry, if there 
be any. He can visualize or see in his mind’s 
eve the finished building, even before he has 
put pencil to paper, and he can thus say with 
definite sureness, so and so will be good, and so 
and so will be bad. He will know in advance, 
the things that you will regret, and will warn 
you against them, he may even refuse to do 
certain things that he knows will be unsuccess- 
ful and unbeautiful, and if he does this, you 
may want to start a war. Don’t do it. He 
knows his business (which is to serve you in 
such a way that your happiness and comfort 
will be greatly increased), just as well as you 
know yours. Your bodily welfare sometimes 
needs a doctor, and you don’t question either 
his diagnosis or his remedy: why should you 
question the diagnosis of your needs and the 
prescription for meeting them that your 
architect’s professional skill suggests in your 
interest? The architect knows how to read 
character and taste and to translate them into 
form and color. That, to sum up in a few 
words, is the scope of his job, and his service to 
you. Can our friend SPECK, whose one 
interest is to make each borrowed dollar 
produce more dollars that can be borrowed, 
hope to serve you in this way? 

It should be carefully noted in passing, that 
nine out of ten qualified, conscientious archi- 
tects cannot show any appreciable profit in the 
production of a small house at the customary 
minimum fee for complete services. Neverthe- 
less, nine hundred and ninety-nine architects in 
every thousand will welcome the opportunity 
for service to the community that is offered in 
the same envelope with the opportunity to 
design a small house. 

Mr. Filson Young (to quote from Mr. 
Lawrence Weaver) once wrote that an archi- 
tect ‘must have the imagination of an artist, 
the precision of an engineer and the com- 
mercial acumen (in your interest) of a cotton 
broker.’ He will be scrupulously honest with 
and for you, and so must be scrupulously 
honest with himself. That is why he will insist 
sometimes on things for the betterment of the 
home that you may not for the moment see for 
vourself. His whole interest is to serve you so 
fully and so satisfactorily, that you will gradu- 
ate upon the completion of your home, from 
the client class into that of friend. He can 
serve himself in no better way than thus to 
serve you. 

SPECK on the other hand, has the one 
ambition to see his Income Tax increase by 
leaps and bounds, year by year. We have seen 
him grow from Flivver to Pierce Arrow in a 
short span of years. The average conscientious 
architect who devotes much of his time to 
small houses, may have a Flivver at the start, 
but will soon grow to the street car, and may 
finally have to walk if his feet hold out. But 
he can walk bravely out in the good glad sun- 
shine, whereas the Arrow may have to fly by 
night. 


I is an interesting thing to remember that 
I the average peasant cottage in Europe is 
about the same size as the average American 
small house. The average European peasant’s 
cottage is a beautiful thing that fits its sur- 
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ARELY will you find three gen- 

erations — grandfather, father 
and son—at work at the same bench. 
Yet such a sight is not uncommon 
in the great furniture shops of 
Grand Rapids. 


Indeed, it goes a long way to explain 
why the name Grand Rapids is so 
widely associated in men’s minds 
with Amsterdam—home of the 
famous diamond cutters — with 
Venice, Cluny, Damascus—and those 
old world cities that owe their fame 
to the unrivalled skill of master 
craftsmen. 


For over fifty years Grand Rapids has 
been attracting to herself the finest 
furniture designers, wood carvers and 
cabinet makers in the world. Many 


of these men were trained in the 
exacting shops of Belgium, France 
and England. They brought to Grand 
Rapids the rare and all-but-forgotten 
spirit of craft pride. 


This spirit—with its uncompromis- 
ing methods and ideals—has been 
jealously fostered by the far-sighted 
men who control the Grand Rapids 
furniture industry. It has been 
handed on from generation to gener- 
ation until today it actuates every 
laborer and artisan in the fifty great 
furniture factories of Grand Rapids. 


To you who buy furniture, it is 
emphatic assurance that the crea- 
tions of Grand Rapids shops are 
altogether worthy of these men 
who build them. 


Your dealer will be glad toshow youhis Grand Rapids Furniture 


ASSOCIATED FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ONLY IN 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
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That Used To Go 
Up the Chimney 


HAT fiction is woven ‘round the ever interesting 
open fireplaces of yesteryear —but of their im- 
practicability little is said. 









If our ancestors had been compelled to buy their 
fucl, no doubt the problem of heating would have 






















Y necessitated earlier inventions. 
Yj, 
y However, why worry now when the problem has been 
7g solved for you y 
i What solid Cosy Comfort Heat you can enjoy by just i 
7 having a Burnham — the boiler with the back and ZG 
Vy forth fire travel that grabs all the fireplace heat that o 
iG] used to go up the chimney. The boiler with the long 7 
0 fire travel that makes the short coal bill. a 
i Send for Happy Solution Book. j 
iG: It's a heating counselor, friend and guide. G 
AG Bi 
: ° ° > 
q 
i“ v4 
a Irvington, N. Y. Canadian Offices: flows 
“AAS Representatives in All Principal Cities Parbor Commission Bldg., Toronto 
oo 124 Stanley Street, Montreal 
iy ae pccccneceseeesscsooceses: 
VIL SNA 2 












The Fourth Volume in The Little Garden Series—-Edited by Mrs. FRANCIS KING 


By FLETCHER STEELE 
HIS book deals with the small garden about the home and what wonders may be done with 
it under intelligent oversight. The author is a Fellow of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. In this book of 120 odd pages, he shows how beautiful a quite small bit of garden land | 
may be made, and he makes the reader see the little problems through his trained eyes. His work 
deals more with the planning than with the planting of the garden, and the possibilities that he 
suggests are eye-opening. — Boston Globe. 


Illustrated. Price $1.75 


At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 














roundings and is sufficiently well built so that 
it has stood and served for centuries. The 
average American small house, alas, is un- 
suited to its occupants and to its surroundings, 
and is often far from beautiful, and so badh 
built that one can usually watch the ther- 
mometer on the hot-water heater in the cellar 
by looking through the proper crack in the 
parlor floor. This because SPECK has been so 
busy and so prosperous. The peasant’s house 
was built by and for a people with whom 
beauty had been a habit for centuries. We 
have not yet made a habit of beauty, and we 
do not know where nor how to find it. 

The architects are trying to lead the public 
to the fountains of beauty, but they cannot 
hope to make it drink. Happily enough the 
thirst that will invite the drink is being slowly 
and surely induced, largely through the in- 
fluence of the good magazines that feature the 
small house, and the architect will be waiting 
by the fountain to offer a cup when the public 
really learns that it is good to drink thereof. 
His footprints have been often and solidly im- 
pressed in the soil about the fountain, but alas, 
how frequently they are there alone, while at 
SPECK’S Golden Gusher in the Valley of the 
Shadow there is a battalion of police to keep 
the drinkers in line. 

There are however, two happy thoughts 
that come to us as we note that the golden 
gusher is making its killing. We are cheered as 
we recollect that the crayon-portrait period in 
pictorial art, with its quantity output that 
fills every garret, has passed away, for does not 
that indicate artistic progress, and that per- 
haps the plan-book, ready-cut, SPECK period 
in structural art, with its quantity output that 
fills every American suburb, may follow by the 
same road? And then there is the wise little 
‘crack’ that Abraham Lincoln made some 
time ago about the unwillingness of all the 
people to be fooled all the time. We believe so 
surely that Abe was right, that we can already 
visualize the gusher gushed dry, and a great 
big ticket-window at our own little fountain, 
where only radio reservations will be filled, and 
not a battalion, but a whole brigade of police to 
keep the thirsty in line. 

And when at last SPECK has had to sell the 
Arrow to pay his Income Tax, and sits warm- 
ing his gold-grimed hands before a roaring fire 
of plan-books and ready-cut blueprints in one 
of his own fireplaces (the one that would draw), 
the architect who showed the way to the 
fountain will still walk — if the feet hold out. 
For such is always the portion of the way- 
shower, and a prophet was ever without honor 
in his own country. Which same has never 
hurt the prophet business a single bit. 
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—and you may have it in exactly the 
color and finished surface you like best. 

Here is a wood with every physical re- 
quirement called for by enameled or 
stained finishes—and produced in such 
quantities as to be easily available to the 
most modest purse. 

Arkansas Soft Pine Satin-Like Interior 
Trim furnishes a base for white enamel, 
tint enamel or painted effects, which you 
can use with confidence and live with in 
contentment. Old Mother Nature herself 
gave this beautiful wood its rare, fine 
texture, close grain, and well-balanced 
absorbing qualities. Enamel applied to 
this wood actually becomes a part of the 
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wood itself. Consequently it does not 
crack, check or chip off, nor is there any 
tendency in the wood to discolor the 
enamel or mar its smooth surface. 

Do you prefer stains like dark mahog- 
any, silver gray or Flemish oak? Just 
apply a good standard stain to Arkansas 
Soft Pine, in any color you like, finish it 
according to specifications which we fur- 
nish, and enjoy a polished or waxed 
woodwork of exceptional beauty and 
figure at about half the cost of rarer woods. 

How shall you goaboutit? Write atonce 
for our free booklet on finishing interior 
woodwork and include 1oc if you would 
like to have six beautiful finished samples. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is a trademarked wood sold by dealers and planing mills east of the Rockées 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


672 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 











IFUL WOODWORK 
without ‘High Cost 


Are you planning to build? This book 
has just the plan for you in one of sts 
twelve well-designed homes, ranging 
in size and price from cottage to man- 
sion. In addition are many practical 
hints on home construction which will 
help you secure a finished home cor- 
rectly built. Your copy will be sent 
postpaid for One Dollar. 
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AN OssERVER’s Fiztp Notes 
on Home FurNISHINGS 
(Continued from page 663) 
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potential sales that will repay his costs and 
efforts, and give him a profit to use toward 
expansion of his plant. If he is a converter of 
cottons — printing cretonnes, let us say — he 
must visualize sales of six, eight, or even ten 
thousand yards of a given pattern before it 
becomes economically feasible for him to set 
his machines in operation. And that is for one 
, pattern. You know from shopping tours what 
a bewildering variety and countless number of 
patterns the stores offer you. 

— Nor do all stores carry all color combinations 
- of any one pattern. Each shop has studied its 
own clientele and has found that its own trade 
will never buy certain color combinations, re- 
gardless of beauty of pattern, unless offered at 
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The ordinary lawnmower 
is heavy and hard to push. 
MontaMower is light, ot | 
to operate, takes hard wor 

out of cutting the grass. 





We manufacture a full and complete line of 


The 


2A 





New Easy Way 
to Cut Lawns 


$18.00 


Direct from 
factory 


MontaMower —a new and entirely 
different lawnmower—takes the hard 
work out of mowing lawns. Light— 
weighs only 7!/, lbs.—handles as 
easily asa rake. Cuts lawn perfectly 
—leaves no wheel marks or ridges— trims close 
to walls, trees, etc. No hand trimming necessary. 


Simple—Durable—Entirely Different 


MontaMower is the result of ten years develop- 
ment—no gears—no long blades to get out of order 
or break—eight pair of circular, toothed cutters 
driven by eight wheels shear the grass evenly. 
MontaMower is built overstrength—made from 
finest steel—cutters will last from two to four years 
without replacing or sharpening. Can be easily 
replaced at very small cost. 


Light — Handles as Easily as a Rake 


Weighs only 7!/; lbs.—can be operated by a woman 
or child without effort—easily carried to and from 
basement. Practically silent in operation. Thou- 
sands of satisfied owners all over the country. 











MontaMower leaves no 
fringe around trees to be cut 
by hand. 


Unlike ordinary mower 
MontaMower trims cleanly 
right up to walls, fences, etc. 


“Our MontaMower attracted quite a number of on- 
lookers and all were interested in the rapid manner in 
which this mower cut down the thick grass. 

Our files are full of similar expressions from enthusiastic users. 


ORDER A MONTAMOWER TODAY 


Send check or draft for $18.00 direct to factory. 
Guaranteed to be as represented or money re- 
funded. Delivery charges prepaid if remittance 
accompanies order. 


MONTAGUE MFG. COMPANY 
148-154 Louis Street 

GRAND RAPIDS : : MICHIGAN 

Export Dept., 19-25 West 44th Street, New York City 

r=*=*==MAIL COUPON TODAY===== 

i Send me one MontaMower by parcel post, prepaid. i 


g | enclosed $18.00 in full payment. i 
Natasa dceniiis t 

’ 
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a sacrifice sale. Multiply this cretonne variety 
by the number of textile possibilities in woven 
and other textural combinations and you will 
be able to visualize what stocks the store must 
carry to offer you the wide choice which even 
small establishments have ready. And look 
beyond that again at the mills which produce 
tapestries, velvets, brocades, damasks, and 
numerous other woven materials. Their out- 
put in turn is but a proving-ground for the 
store. They, again, must offer still larger stocks 
for the store’s selection. 

Such enterprises as the textile industry 
present numerous sidelights, all of absorbing 
interest. They reflect the light from many 
facets, not all of equal strength as seen from 
our layman’s angle, for we are interested not 
so much in the skill of the lapidary who has 
cut these many facets as we are in the natural 
color and brilliance of the stone itself. 

We have said much of quantity production. 
It is this that brings good designs in shortest 
time to the largest number at the lowest price. 
All our factory work, our grinding and rattling 
mechanism, our complicated machinery of 
selling, all are keyed to that one objective. In 
that they and we run a serious danger. The 
uncanny effectiveness of the machine may 
loom larger than the purpose to which it is 
devoted. That was the reason for the awful 
slump in design which occurred during the 
nineteenth century, out of which we tried for 
long to pull ourselves by our own boot straps. 
We may say now with assurance that we have 
crawled out of this slough of despond. Our 
manufacturers have surely seen the need for 
better design in textiles, as well as in other 
home furnishings and have made every effort 
to produce it. The stores are slowly falling 
into line, too. It is for us, the consumers, finally 
to point the way toward a better standard by 
refusing the ugly. 

Here we strike a curious phenomenon of 
psychology: it is embraced in the words what 
the public wants, about which subject much ink 
has been wasted. Manufacturers and dealers 
claim they give us what we want; we declare 
we want better things than are offered; they 
assert that to offer such things is to make an 
unsafe investment of capital, public preferences 
are too unstable and public taste untrained. 
There is much to be said on all three sides: 











LAWN AND GARDEN FURNITURE, TRELLISES, 
ROSE ARCHES, PERGOLAS, ARBORS, 
LAUNDRY-YARD FENCING, ETC., 
to make your grounds beautiful. 








Our various designs are architecturally correct. 


Send for complete illustrated catalog B. In it you will 
find helpful suggestions. 


Milford Garden Furniture Company 


MILFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 




















Fireplace Comfort 


EXT winter’s comfort by a fireplace 
that gives off economical heat and 
is free from smoke eddies and soot 
smudges is assured, if you build according 
to Donley Fireplace Plans using the Don- 
ley Damper with its smooth metal 
throat, the Donley Ash Dump and beau- 
tiful Fire Basket. 
Send for copy of the Donley Book of 
Fireplaces containing successful designs 
and plans. 


The Donley Brothers ©. 


13930 Miles Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The ATLANTIC BOOK of 
JUNIOR PLAYS 
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OUR Architect can truly create—with Medusa 
Waterproofed White Portland Cement at his com- 
mand. Here is an element so versatile that it lends 
strength and surpassing beauty to any home-building 
scheme—whatever the nature of the design and treat- 
ment, and whatever the amount of the investment. 


Here, again, is an element so permanent that it literally 
provides its own upkeep. The first cost is virtually the 





Residence of Mr. J. L. Carmen, Gravelly Lake, nearTacoma, Wash- 
ington. Medusa Stainless White Cement Stucco on hollow tile. 
Mr. Kirtland Cutter, Spokane, Architect; Dawson & Dahlberg, 
Tacoma, General Contractors; stucco applied by Fred Stabbert, 
Tacoma. Medusa Cement supplied by Galbraith & Co., Seattle. 





last. Stucco homes of Medusa Waterproofed White 
Cement are free from destructive action by the ele- 
ments. They are fire-safe and fire-resisting. 


Stucco houses of Medusa Waterproofed White Cement 
have dry walls that stay dry. The Waterproofing that we 
grind into and through the cement repels moisture 
permanently. “Medusa” is the only Waterproofed White 
Cement on the market. 


In addition, Medusa Waterproofed White Cement will 
prove invaluable in carrying out your whole landscap- 
ing plan. Use it in terraces, balustrades, fountains, 
pools, garden seats and other furniture; in ornamental 
trim, and in literally dozens of other important places. 
\Y \Y 
Your Architect will help you plan unique and lastingly delightful effects 
with Medusa Waterproofed White Cement. Send us your name and 
his, and we will gladly mail each of you a copy of The Medusa Book, 


with our compliments. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY, Cleveland 
New York: 350 Madison Aveaue Dixon, Ill.: 34 Dixon National Bank Bldg. 


MEDUSA 


WHITE CEMENT 
































This is one of the 500 smal! homes 


— _—_ included in “The Books of a 
; 4 =—{ Thousand Homes” Volume 1. 

= == G LIC] There are cross sections, detail 
sketches, complete descriptions 


step 77] and plor plans for each house in 
toto Ed plot plans for cac jouse 1 
2 1.5 the book. 














You can employ 
150 architects 
at 2c each 


HAT shall your new home look 

like? How many rooms shall it 
have? Shall it have a sun porch? A 
garage? Shall it be of brick or stone 
or frame or hollow tile or stucco or 
cement block? 

Whatever your needs, your tastes, 
your income, you can employ the 
services of over 150 of the best archi- 
tects in the country at less than 2c 
apiece! 

Volume I of ‘‘ The Books of a Thou- 
sand Homes’”’ contains perspective 
drawings, floor plans, and detail 
sketches for 500 small moderate- 
cost homes, each of them in the best 
of taste and each of them designed 
by one of the foremost American 
architects. 

They have given their services, in 
this instance, for the sake of builders 
of small homes who want the best of 
everything at minimum cost. The 
name of the Editor — Henry Atter- 
bury Smith, the famous architect - 
is in itself a guarantee of excellence 
And it costs only $3! 

For every plan in the book, there are work- 
ing drawings, blue prints, and architects’ 
specifications easily available. These you can 
tum over to your local contractor and let 
him go ahead. He cannot make a mistake. 



















This is an opportunity not to be overlooked. 
The limited first edition is much in demand 
and is rapidly becoming exhausted. Unless 
you want to wait for your copy 


of this practical book, you bgt Bare 
must act now. Tomorrow — #5!" this book 
might be too late. The cou- 

pon below 

—with no 

money— 

will bring 

it to you 

by return 

mail 


Send this coupon for the book 
that will save you months of 
planning and hundreds of 
dollars! 





Home Owners Service Institute, Inc. 

35-37 West 39th Street, New York City 

Send me Volume I 

parcel post collect 
My check (or money order) for $3 is enclosed 


‘The Books of a Thousand Homes,” by | 
| [jWhen I receive the book I will give the postman $3 (plus a | 


! 
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few cents postage) in full payment. 
| Name 
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THE HOUSE BEACTISCVUL 
the producer’s, the dealer’s and ours. Let us 
see if we can get together. 

To begin with, the calibre of maufacturers 
and dealers, as of all human beings, is uneven; 
there are among them those who will reach for 
the dollar as greedily as a poor gambler, and 
who will play accordingly. To such the novel- 
tv, poorly designed, quickly sold, appealing to 
a second’s fancy, looks like ‘easy money.’ And 
it is. There is a sufficiently large part of the 
buying public, ready to spend money for such 
things, willing to put them in their homes, 
gullible enough to believe they are good. It is 
the same with our books, magazines, adver- 
tisements, clothing, plays. 

The ignorant or untrained eve is always 
going to be imposed upon, but no more so in 
home furnishings than anywhere else. Textiles, 
less than clothing or bric-a-brac — whatever 
that may be these days — but surely more than 
furniture or rugs, lend themselves to such 
practice. The lighter the fabric the more read- 
ily does this become true. Whose fault? Ours, 
of course. 

We expect manufacturers and dealers to 
make a prodigious outlay of time, effort, and 
money to produce fabrics which, so far as their 
experience goes, will not pay. Our investment, 
when we make a purchase, is negligible in 
comparison. Let us use judgment and buy 
only attractive things. And if there are no at- 
tractive things’ Buy nothing until they are at 
hand. There are certain textiles, to be sure, 
which must be bought when the need arises. 
Then buy plain colors, if the patterns available 
do not satisfy. 

Look first for texture, that is the life of any 
textile. Good patterns have often gone to 
waste on fabrics that bore no textural appeal. 
After all, in most fabrics, as used in the home, 
the pattern is largely subordinate to effects of 
movement in hanging and other treatment, 
which tell better if aided by fine textural 
feeling to begin with 

Then consider the material itself, the kind of 
thread and other fibre, its quality and strength. 
After that, the pattern. In woven patterns these 
and texture are literally of a piece. In printed 
material, patterns are applied, resulting in a 
different angle of judgment on your part. The 
character of the pattern is all-important. 
Your own needs will guide you there. And in 
the pattern the color is more important than 
the figure. Textiles affect us first by texture; 
second by color; last by pattern figure, though 
in passing judgment upon them the three 
considerations are inextricably bound up with 
one another. 

But there is one phase of design that has 
not been mentioned — utility. If the fabric 
does not serve first a utilitarian purpose, its 
function in the home is not adequately met. 
To be sure, depending upon this function and 
material character, this utility may under 
conditions be more inspirational than practical. 
In the arts, especially as they are related to 
our intimate daily lives, no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in entirely separating the beauty of use 
from the use of beauty. It is better for us that 
they should remain thus closely related. A 
Dresden open-work vase is one end of this 
chain of reasoning; a coarse mixing-bowl the 
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Undecorated Grey Iron Castings 


You may decorate in oil colors, enamel, or the 
various shades of bronze. 























#146 Book Ends or Door Stop, $1.00 each; 
#144 Book Ends, $1.25 pair; #145 Book Ends 
or Door Stop, $1.00 each; #139 Book Ends, 
$.85 pair; 4107 Sun Dial, $1.50; #142 Book 
Ends, $1.25 pair; 4108 Door Stop, $1.50; #147 
Electric Lamp Base, $2.35; #124 Door Stop, 
$1.50. 
F. O. B. Albany, N. Y. 

Remittance must accompany all orders. Shipments 
made by Express unless otherwise directed. Send for 
complete catalog. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. Also Chain 
Link Wire Fence. 
We invite correspondence with those 
who are interested. Estimates furnished. 
Write for book of designs 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 
219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sales and C ion Rep tatives in Principal Cities 




















Every parent should read 


EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD 
$2.00 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Boston 
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other. Make the mixing-bowl both attractive 
and useful and | will prefer it to the Dresden 
vase. 

Such philosophical reflections are useful. 
They are the observant customer’s contribu- 
tion toward reasonable, well-founded judg- 
ment in purchasing. His preferences and rejec- 
tions, as shown in these purchases, are reported 
by the store to the manufacturer, whose 
next ‘line’ is accordingly better. Little by 
little public taste is growing and the issue is 
being forced upon the store. Stores are trying 
to keep ahead of your demand for always bet- 
ter designs in fabrics. Have faith in their 
purposes and keep your eyes open, both may 
be done simultaneously. 

The manufacturers are doing their part 
producing always better material. A most 
salutary thing to note in this busy field is that 
there is an increasing number of manufacturers 
each year who are willing to devote a certain 
percentage of their new patterns toward show- 
ing the best they can do — not the best that 
will sell. This higher-class effort is a confidence- 
breeder both for us and for them. By that we 
know that they are ready and able to produce 
fine fabrics. Are we ready to appreciate these 
better things? Are we as consumers able to 
put our fingers on them and say, These are 
better? 

It looks as though it were, in the vernacular, 
up to us. We complain of poor material, of 
imbecile patterns, but do we know good mate- 
rial and fine pattern? American fabrics are of 
high calibre; there is no better material or 
textural skill displayed anywhere on earth. 
In design our good fabrics equal the best 
abroad; in fact, | have seen some of them sold 
as foreign within a mile and a half of the fac- 
tory that made them, and misled Americans 
paid the price, willing to grovel for the Euro- 
pean label. Let us learn more about them. 


AN OccaSIONAL TRELLIS 
(Continued from page 061) 


frequently be made charming by the addition 
of a trellis treatment. A rose arbor swinging 
over the top of the doorway and perhaps em- 
bracing small wooden benches on either side, or 
a semi-porch effect with covered roof, such as 
the example illustrated, might emphasize an 
otherwise obscure entrance door and give to it 
the grace and delicacy peculiar to latticework. 

Foliage which is not kept well under control 
and which is consequently allowed to form in 
heavy masses destroys the idea of the fragility 
of latticework, and obscures its tracery. If the 
trellis is blocked out a few inches from the wall, 
that is, small blocks of wood fastened between 
it and the wall, there will be left enough space 
for the vines to intertwine and to become 
Securely fastened. This space also allows 
shadows to be cast from the lattice upon the 
wall behind adding an interesting play of light 
and shade. 
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‘Select Your Hardware Early 


T IS easy to safeguard yourself in the matter of hardware. 
Merely make one trip to your hardware merchant—but make 

it soon after plans are approved. Good hardware is a building 
necessity. It will outlast its surroundings. The merchant who sells 


MINING 
HINGES 


will show you a wide selection of styles and finishes. He will 
explain the qualities of various metals and figure their costs. 
He will present to you facts and samples so that you can buy by 
knowledge. Too often the hardware selection is left till the last 
minute. Then funds are short and time is limited. The hard- 
ware suffers and you are irritated. 

To be sure that you get what you want, select your hardware 
early and then set aside adequate funds. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


If you are planning to build, McKinney will send you complimentary copy of a 
little device which will allow you to arrange your furniture right on the plans. 
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Z 4 Mr. John Brown, Superintendent of Cedar Hill Farm, Gates Mill, 
& Ohio, writes us: 

i? “I take pleasure in saying tem, both from a practical 





pees Let us tell you just how the Skinner System works, how little it 
Nites) costs and what wonderful gardens it produces. 
risk of drought and the drudgery of hose-holding. 









THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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1) Rain When You Want It Bi 








that we could not get along 
without your system. To pro- 
duce vegetables, fruits and 
flowers of high quality re- 
quires water, and I know no 
better way than by your sys- 


213 Water Street 

















The Best Way to Water Your Garden 


Write today for full information 


“THE SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 





and economic standpoint. 
‘‘We are very thorough in our 
work here and we use the best 
means for good results; there- 
fore, my strong stand for your 
Skinner System.”’ 


Eliminates the 


Troy, OHIO 
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Flowers All Summer 


OME one has called the Gladiolus ‘the most 
S satisfactory all round summer flower” and we 
are inclined to agree. Easily grown in any soil, 
they simply can not help but bloom. The cut stalks 
last for a week or more. By planting repeatedly, a 
week apart, throughout June and July, a constant 
supply of lovely flowers may easily be had, at small 
expense. Those not satisfied with mixtures offered 
ordinarily will be delighted with 


DREER’S SPECIAL 
GOLD MEDAL MIXTURES 


Made up of a large number of high-priced named and 
exqutsitely colored varieties, but offered in mixtures only, 
as follows: — 

Sectton No.1. Contains all shades of scarlet, blood red, 
amaranth, a and other similar rich tones 

Sectton No. 2. Shades of white, yellow, pink, rose — 
in short, the delicate colors so esteemed for cutting. 


Prtces, either of above, postpatd, 16 for $1.00; 
$5.75 per 100 
Gola Medal Mixture —A combination of above, 80 
richly varied that practically no two = be alike. 
Price: Postpaid, 20 for $1.10; 100 for $5. 
Several additional mixtures as well as scores of the 
finest named varieties are offered in 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


&@ veritable mine of useful information for home gar- 
deners. Its 224 pages in facts about the choicest 
Cannas, Dahlias, Gladioli, Water ‘Lilies, and other bulbs 

and plants for present planting. Gladly mailed free to 
every reader of this publication, which please mention. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















Ctrcle top arbor WITH SEAT 
—delightful for flower border 

ath. Cost almost as low as 
umber. No. 268 — 3’ 23’ z 
63% ft. — at $19.60. 


| Dress up the garden 
with a few dollars! 


( UR beautiful, useful garden decoration 
ters’ 


saves you Many do ~~ Carpen 


time and a own Is sa’ 
you wi h is charming in desig 


Of selected fir. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE — We will 
ou can 
order direct from us. No charge for beau- 
tifully ‘tlustrated catalogue. we Sretght 


tell you where to buy them or 


rges east of Rocky Mountains 


GARDEN CRAFT 21 Lake Street, Crystal Lake, Il. 





Latitce fence and gate - 


. Pieces come 
alread: ~ up ‘and t cH peoet any color 

h. n and 
will add benaty to a garden large or small. 


strong for 


protection — an artistic background 
for climbing vines. Fence No. 240 at 
£1.40 per foot. Gate No. 306 at $8.00. 














Variety in the Little Garden 


This is the second volume in The Little Garden 
Series, of which Mrs. King is the general editor 


RS. KING’S latest book has all the charm of its predecessors. 

cultivation of the aesthetic sense in the color scheme of the small garden. Mrs. King 
thinks out her color scheme betimes, and tells her readers how to have a lovely pageant of 
beautiful harmony the whole season from the first dainty spring bulbs to the autumn glory of 
She mentions many of the best varieties of bulbs, plants and seeds to 
buy to produce the beautiful effect described, and many illustrations of artistic gardens 
should aid the would-be gardener in making his (or most likely her) garden a source of per- 
ennial joy to the gardener as well as a civic contribution of real art value to the community. 


rich and brilliant hues. 


—Indianapolis News. 


At All Booksellers, or The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 


By 
Mrs. Francis KinG 
Author of The Little Garden 


It is an appeal for the 





Illustrated, $1.75 
Boston (17), Mass. 























PracticaL Nores ON PAINTING 
FuRNITURE 


(Continued from page 664) 


the color. If you want to be very exact you 
can varnish it too and then you will know 
exactly what the finished color will be. If the 
color is not right you can have it changed, 
Have enough mixed for three coats although 
you do not always need three — sometimes 
two will do. You will have to judge that for 
vourself. Two coats of varnish are better than 
one for a wearing surface, but you can get 
along with one. Use a brand of guaranteed 
waterproof varnish. It will cost a little more 
but it pays in the end. 

With your furniture prepared, your paint 
ready and the necessary supplies already noted 
at hand, you are ready to begin work. The 
farther you can remove your painting from the 
proximity of your family, the more comforta- 
ble you will both be, and the better the job. 
The reason for the latter advantage is that 
there will be less dust and dirt circulating in a 
removed spot. More specific directions might 
be given than I shall give. But | am not going 
into all possible details as it might be confus- 
ing. I think it will be better for you to have 
some things left to the sense of painting which 
will come to you after you have been at work a 
short time. 

Keep your paint, either enamel or flat, well 
stirred as you work, using a broad stick. Thin 
it when it gets too thick to apply well. Keep it 
tightly covered when not in use. If a skin 
forms on top or if it seems to have specks in it 
after standing, it will be well to strain it 
through a piece of cheesecloth, not too coarse. 
Now for the application of the paint. 

In applying the paint use as little as it is 
possible to use and still cover well. Try to 
make your strokes all in the same general 
direction; this usually resolves itself into paint- 
ing with the grain of the wood. Be watchful 
about the excess of paint running down at 
edges and corners. If it runs, paint the place 
smooth, wiping your brush on a cloth first if 
necessary. Allow twenty-four hours between 
coats. It is safer to allow a longer time if the 
weather is very damp, and you have any 
doubts as to its dryness. 

The directions now to be given about sand- 
papering and rubbing down will make a very 
good satiny finish. As you are not working 
professionally, you might find it possible to 
omit some of these operations if you find after 
any of the coats that the finish is quite smooth. 
There is one that is necessary, however, to take 
off the crude high gloss of the last coat of 
varnish or enamel, and that is the rubbing 
down with pumice and water after the furni- 
ture is finished. The order of the job will be 
something like this, with the detailed direc- 
tions to follow: — 


ENAMELS FLAT AND VARNISH 
First coat First coat 
Sandpaper Sandpaper 
Second coat Second coat 
Sandpaper Sandpaper 
Last coat Third coat 
Rub down Rub down 
Decorate Decorate 

Varnish 


Rub down 
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For the sandpapering between coats use a 
very fine paper, perhaps No. o, and give the 
article a very general going over to get rid of 
little bumps and flaws. Be exceptionally care- 
ful at edges and corners — it is better not to 
touch them with the sandpaper. Wipe off the 
sandpaper dust thoroughly before putting on 
the next coat of paint. 

For the rubbing down buy a pound of pow- 
dered pumice and if you are working on a very 
dark or deep color get also ten cents’ worth of 
crude oil. To rub down light colors use pumice 
and water, for the others pumice and crude oil 

Cheesecloth that has been washed out or old 
soft rags will do for the rubbing, and for the 
wiping off and drying. Have water or crude oil 
in one old pan or bowl, and pumice in another. 
Bunch up your cloth into a pad, dip it in the 
liquid, then in the pumice and let it take up 
what it will. You will learn to rub only by 
rubbing: experience will help more than di- 
rections. Rub the furniture using a moderate 
amount of pressure. Work on one surface at a 
time, finish it, and wipe it off to see how you 
are getting on. If you are beginning on the 
table top, rub part, then move along and rub 
the next part until you have done equally the 
whole top. It is not necessary to be constantly 
getting a new supply of pumice and liquid on 
your cloth, a little does for a great deal of 
rubbing. Try not to skip any part of a surface, 
for if you have it will show when you clean off 
the pumice. That one spot can be rubbed 
more and wiped off. If the whole surface has 
not a low enough gloss, you simply have to 
rub it down again. For a very low satiny gloss 
rub a great deal; for a high gloss very little. 
You will soon learn how much to rub down. 
Again the warning about edges, corners, and 
outcurving surfaces: it is best not to rub edges 
at all, barely to touch the corners, and to rub 
down curves very lightly. Ifafter the last clean- 
ing off and drying the paint looks whitish, go 
over it with a damp, clean cloth and then dry it. 

Before rubbing down the final coat of either 
varnish or enamel about forty-eight hours 
should be allowed. If you are using two coats 
of varnish, the first may be thinned with about 
twenty per cent of turpentine. When using 
flat color and then decorating the surface, be 
sure the decoration is absolutely dry before 
varnishing; otherwise the varnish drags the 
color and blurs the decoration. 

If you are putting a flower or other decora- 
tion in tube colors on enamel, all your rubbing 
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THE factories named below are 
associated together to insure the 
finest quality, the most satisfying 
H service, and the most intelligent 
use of Beautiful Tiles that can pos- 
sibly be achieved. 


THE ALHAMBRA TILE COMPANY 

AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COo., LTD. 

BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO. 
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A copy of the 


Beautiful TILES 
CY \aser Ionoused 


Carver “T\ous 


The Making of a 
Home 
What a world of difference be- 


tween merely building a house 
and making a home! 


One is a cold proposition—devoid 
of sentiment, lacking in feeling, mi- 
nus the glow that the other affords 
and that occupancy keeps alive. 


Beautiful Tiles represent a home- 
making material. They offer fine, 
unlimited opportunities for self- 
expression, and require a negligible 
amount of care after they are in 
place. 


As a decorative medium they en- 
able you to have just what you 
want in color effects, patterns, 
designs, texture; and provide that 
no less desirable condition called 
“atmosphere.” 


From the practical standpoint they 
serve supremely well—being per- 
manent in character, requiring no 
upkeep, and makingsmall demands 
in the way of housework. 


There are many places in your 
home where Beautiful Tiles ought 
to be used. The “Home Suggestion 
Book” will serve as a helpful re- 
minder while you are deciding just 
how the different rooms should 


be finished. 


FREE 


n request 




















na gait ag aba: THE CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO. “Home 
down of the last coat is done before decorating. GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO. Saniaee 
Of course if you are doing a whole dressing- MATAWAN TILE COMPANY Book” 
table top in a different colored enamel, that THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY will be sent 


to you Free on 





can be rubbed down — in fact, it will need it. THE NATIONAL TILE COMPANY 
You may not have occasion to do any mixing | OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO. 

of colors, but if you want to do ever so little PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS 

changing, it might be useful to have a few sug- THE C. PARDEE WORKS 

gestions jotted down on the chance that vou UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC 


have not had any experience with the primary TILE WORKS . a 
WHEELING TILE COMPANY 

red, blue, and yellow when they meet. One 

rarely buys just blue, yellow, or red. Reds 

may be vermilion, geranium lake, crimson lake 

and so on. The following are merely sketchy 

suggestions, given for primary colors. 


request. 























ARE THE 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


A red and blue = violet 

B blue and yellow = green 
C yellow and red = orange 
Dred and blue and yellow 


310 7th Ave. 
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Walis finished with Cabot's Double-White; roof stained 
with Cabot's Cresote Stains in mottled colors, Witmer 
& Watson, architects, Los Angeles. 


CABOT’S 


DOUBLE- me 





Whiter than white lead and has | 
50% more opacity or hiding power. | 
Two coats will do the work of three | 
of lead and oil. Has the same flat 
white and beautiful texture that 
Old Virginia White shows on shin- 
gles or brickwork. 


Mottled Roofs 


Mottled roof effects, 
reds, are much more 
stained shingles than 
tile. The tones merge into one 
another, avoiding the checker- 
board effect. The above house is a 
beautiful example of the mottled 
effects of 


in grays or 
artistic in 
in slate or 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


ou can get Cabot’s Stain 


for stained “ood samples and name 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
139 Milk Street BOSTON, MASS. 


24 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 
Hibernian Building, LOS ANGELES 
525 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


oer the uniry. Send 
f nearest agent 


j / 
Cabot’s Insulati g and De Ouilt Br 
and Stucco Stair Cor CTOO 


Wood Preservative 


ad¢ening 

















Del ightful | Read 4ing jor Every Hostess 





Memories of a Hostess 


Dre wo Chiefly irom the Diaries of Mra. James T. Fields 
By M. A. DeWolfe Howe 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


In A you can see at once that a little more 
red than blue would make a reddish-purple, or 
a little more blue would make a bluish-violet. 

In B and C you can readily see what would 
be needed to turn green into a bluish-green, 
and the other possible variations. 

In D a little additional red makes a warmer 
brown, a little extra blue a slate brown and 
yellow a mustard brown. 

If you wish to lighten, use white. If you wish 
to deepen and dull, use a bare touch of brown 
or black. If you want to give a subdued or 
faded tone without darkening the color, use a 
little white and black, but very little. 

Success is more apt to attend you if you do 
not get too rash in adding the modifying color: 
what goes in can’t come out. 


Decorating 


It is slightly paradoxical to begin directions 
for decorating furniture by saying that some- 
times you can do nothing better for the piece 
or pieces you are working on than to leave them 
absolutely without decoration. But it is quite 
a weighty truth. 

If, however, it seems advisable to relieve the 
plainness of effect, do not begin by attempting 
the thing you commonly see that looks so easy 
but is so difficult, namely painting lines of 
color or what is known as striping. It ts a pro- 
fession in itself, requiring special brushes and a 
trained hand ‘in training.” With this warning 
posted, the first thing to take up is what we 
have called for want of a better term ‘construc- 
tion emphasis,’ that is some sort of accent 
which the general build or the details of con- 
struction suggest to you. Their variety is 
great, some of them follow. An harmonious or 
contrasting color or gold may be used. 

Parts that may be emphasized by contrast- 
ing color: 

Mouldings or bandings 

Knobs or the edges or the backs of knobs 

Panels 

Edges of bureau tops, chairs, table tops where these 
form a square edge. If the edge is too rounded, it 
will be difficult to make a band of color 

Whole top surfaces of tables, dressing tables, chests 
of drawers and desks, with the color stopping 
preferably at the exact edge. 

Drawers, painting the inside in color where the 
drawer fits with a little play, and also painting the 
sides 

| urnings or beadings on the legs of chairs or tables 


For this work, use the largest of the brushes 


described for flower decoration. If you are 
using enamels, get the color for this sort of 
Work with as little 


paint as possible on your brush: 


decoration in enamel also. 
it is not as 
easy to handle an excess of paint in the fine 
Usually 


If you were 


work as it is in the large painting. 
these decorations need two coats 
doing a panel or a whole top, you would of 
course not use the little sable brush, but the 
one- or two-inch bristle brush. Do the final 
rubbing down of the whole piece before any of 
this work is done. Whatever you do in this 
harmonious or contrasting color can be very 
carefully rubbed down afterwards, if you wish. 

li you are not painting the whole piece in 
enamels, but are using flat colors and varnish, 
then you can use the same sort of tube colors 
that are described for the flower decorations, 


ind do the work before varnishing. An ex- 

















This Interesting 
Booklet F nme. 


Tells how to 
enjoy complete 
satisfaction from 
Casement 
Windows 


Brimful of helpful 
information about 
casement windows 
—tells how Monarch 
Casement Hardware 
assures perfect satisfaction from 
either in or outswinging casements. 
Gives many helpful hints on planning 
the new home. Sent free. Ask for 
“Casement Windows” when you write. 





MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


4910 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo. 


MONARCH 


CASEMENT HARDWARE 















































Governor Winthrop Desk 


A piece of rare beauty, faithful in line 
and detail and custom built of the very 
best material by skilled cabinet makers. 
Genuine selected mahogany, hand- 
rubbed finish, dust proof drawers, solid 
brass fittings. Corresponds to the finest 
pieces sold by exclusive dealers and 
guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
38 inches long, 30 inches deep, 
42 inches high. 


This is our Carefully boxed 

feature plece for shi pas nt 

specially priced safe ‘del livery. 
Sent ou receipt of price or €. 0. D. with $20 deposit 


Send for booklet B-6 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 
424 Park Sq. Bidg. Boston, Maas. 











EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD 





By E.R. Smith $2.00 At All Bookstores 
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ception is again made of whole tops. It would 
be casier and cheaper to get the necessary flat 
paint in the desired color for this. When all 
your ‘construction emphasis’ decoration is 
done, then varnish. 

Before we begin on the use of designs in 
flowers or other subjects, a word might be said 
about the position or placing of them. It is not 
at all necessary to have any particular uni- 
formity about this. You may use your own 
ideas and taste. Some pieces may have much, 
some little, and some none — all in the same 
group. On three different pieces all having 
drawers, you may decide to place your design 
quite differently, and in such variety as to add 
interest to your room. You add also by vary- 
ing the design itself, if you wish. Or, if all this 
seems a little difficult, you may achieve a very 
charming and quite satisfactory result by using 
the same design exactly and placing it similarly 
in all. 

A few suggestions for placing might be help- 
ful. On chests of drawers and like pieces, the 
design may go in the middle of the drawers, a 
little below the keyhole. A small decoration 
can be used around the keyhole. The entire 
design may be used on only one drawer. Or 
the entire decoration may be used on one 
drawer, and a small part of it on another. On 
chairs with ladder backs, one or more of the 
slats may carry the design. It may be used in 
full on one slat, and in part on another. Un- 
less a chair has a space which seems to call for 
a design, it is better to omit it. Mirror decora- 
tions are rather determined by the shape. A 
small design in the centre of the top of the 
frame may be enough. Or that may be bal- 
anced by a smaller one at the bottom. Or 
something can be painted at the four corners. 
It is more difficult to make generalizations 
about tables. Some types may have a design in 
each corner of the top. A drop-leaf table may 
have one on each of the dropped leaves. If it 
has a drawer, that is a logical place to decorate. 
Sometimes the legs are interesting enough to be 
done. For instance, a leg with several beadings 
or turnings and a square post at the top where 
it supports the table top, looks well with a 
design used on each surface of the post and the 
turnings emphasized also. 

If you have decided that you want to paint a 
design on your furniture and yet are aghast at 
the thought of it, there are ways of making it 
possible for you to accomplish it. I do think 
you should have natural deftness — but you 
probably know all that. Also | think it an 
excellent plan, after reading all the directions, 
to experiment in painting the design on a piece 
of wood or cardboard matching the furniture. 
When you are painting, do a piece of wood or 
cardboard with the same paint for this purpose, 

You may find on a piece of cretonne or 
chintz, silk, or fine wall paper, a design which is 
lovely and suitable. Lay over it tracing paper, 
and trace it. Vary it or omit details as you 
wish. Turn this over, and, with a piece of chalk 
or pastel crayon sharply pointed, trace it on 
the back. If you are going to use the design on 
light-colored furniture, use a brighter colored 
chalk, or something darker than the furniture 
If it is to go on dark or bright-colored furniture, 
use white. With the chalk tracing toward the 
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“You choose the c olors; 


well make a 2 UK 


to fit your room in a perfect way 


Seamless—reversible—any size 


At last, a ‘‘custom 
made’’ rug — of a size to 
conform with the space it 
is tO occupy po of 
your own choice in 
any combination possible 
from 60 standard shades, to blend with the 
draperies and other furnishings, at a price that 
is amazingly moderate. 

To bring out the color value of your rooms 
to the best advantage, there is nothing to equal 


bread and ‘/hrum Rugs 


They are known from coast to coast. They 
are in thousands of residences of wealth and 
fashion because they lend distinction, and meet 
every demand of art in interior decoration — 
yet they are in many modest homes because of 
their moderate cost. 

They are firmly woven from camel's hair or 
wool yarn by a process originating with the 
Thread and Thrum Workshop. 

Let our Interior Decorating Department help 
you with your rug problems, by submitting a 
dummy to harmonize with your fur- 
nishings. 


“lhe Thread and Thrum Workshop 


Associated with The Nye & Wait Kilmarnock Corporation 
3-23 N. Division St., Auburn, N. Y. 










A Few More Interesting 


Details 
Seamless, any length — Kon width 
up to 16 feet. Thread an hrum Rugs 


make you independent | he exXasper- 
ating s width of the loom. 
They cling to the fleor with their 
woolly grip, and will not curl up. 
They can be matched perfectly at 
any time while with most rugs the 
pattern is dropped after a tew years. 
Hotel a “The World's 
is furnished with these 


ey give an un nusual opportunity 
for individuality in selecting a har- 
monious color scheme, plain, seif-tone 
or contrasting effect, border in or out- 
side of the feild; contrasting color to 

out the cretonne: a quietness of 
tone when desired: a repetition of 3 
dominant color to accord with the hues 
of a drapery or perhaps a brilliant 


positive color so essential to disperse 
gloom in a room negiected by sunlight. 
Thread and Thrum Rugs have na- 
tional distribution. They are sold in 
practically cat town in America — 
. Tug stores and de- 
y the most 


nterior decorato: 
partment sores — - 
exclusive shops. 










Without obligation | 
would like to receive 
your free booklet and 
suggestions for sub- 
olor 


mitting my own 


scheme 



































The 


Peontes 


N RS. HARDING grows peonies because she loves them individu 
| had many years’ experience eir cultivation. Ele 
experiments by her and from the experiences of peony-grow 

I'he peony is treated from t sndpoint of its individua ‘ 
of the ditterent varieties. ‘Uh with careful thought as 


Ven Causes are given in answ » the eve 
% Boot } } 
bloom I ach is very thorousg vy ex dined and 


Bulletir Imerican Peony S 


iway Ss ported 


At All Booksellers, or Vhe Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 


Thi ra lume vw The ttle Garden 


in ‘im Rises Candia 


By MRS. EDWARD HARDING 


Ser 
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Boston (17), Mass. 
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woodwork, doors 
and furniture 


Of Vital Importance 
When You Build 


The choice you make of your hardwood 
finish is vital not only from the standpoint of 
your satisfaction in the finished job and its 
appearance but also because your choice has a definite bear- 
ing on the investment value of your property, 
You don’t build a home in order to sell it, 
of course, but if you ever do want to sell 
you will find that your investment has been fully protected 
if you have chosen birch for your interior woodwork. 
When you use birch your flooring and 
woodwork are going to not merely look as good but will be 
as good after years of occupancy of the bouse as when it 
was first built. 
It pays to use birch. Our “birch Book” tells you 
how and why. Would you like acopy? It’s free. 
THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wis. 














The Next-to-Nothing House 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 
Author of Collector's Luck 


OL can always tell the difference between the fals« 


and the true collector by this fact — false col- 
jectors, those who collect for “‘effect"’ invariably boast 
of their expensive acquisitions; true collectors — those 


who collect for the love of the beaut iful, the curious, the 
historic, invariably boast of how little their prizes ‘cost 
them This is a book by a true collector. It tells the 
tory of the furnishing of her house, and, cons sidering 
mow some houses are furnished it Cost, as the tit le says 
next to nothing 

This slim volume we add to that list of prized book 
we recommend to those who want to find adventure in 
making their homes House €¢ Carden 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $2 50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
& Arlington Sweet Boston (17), Mass. 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
furniture, lay the paper where you want the 
design to go, and trace it exactly with a rather 
soft pencil that will not tear the paper. This 
transfers beautifully. With the original chintz 
or silk before you, paint in the decoration. 

If you have a talent for it, copy the design 
you like, instead of tracing it. It would be best 
to draw it in soft pencil first. Then paint it in. 
You may need to simplify and change. Or, if 
you are inventive enough, you may want to 
make an original decoration. A very simple 
original decoration can be made using only 
leaves and tendrils as the subject. Sprays of 
leaves on each side of the keyholes with the 
same color on the knobs, or on the slats of a 
ladder-backed chair with color on the rounds 
gives a really good effect. Make first the stem 
of the spray with a single sweep of the tip of 
the brush if possible, and make each leaf with a 
single stroke, or perhaps two if you can. The 
leaves may be arranged in a variety of ways, 
as your memory of real leaves will suggest. 
Tendrils can be drawn with the tip of the brush 
and little paint. 

A usual thought in this decorating connec- 
tion is a stencil. Stencils can be bought, and 
some of them are quite good. If not handled 
too literally, as | shall go on to describe, they 
can be made to do very well. I would not 
advise laying the stencil on the furniture and 
simply painting it in with a brush. The effect 
is mechanical, and the operation rather peril- 
ous. A better way to do is to lay it on the 
furniture and, with a very soft pencil with a 
long, sharp point, follow the cut out edge all 
around. Paint this in, in the colors you want. 
You will notice that there are spaces between 
the leaves and the branches, and connections 
are missing. Paint in stems and connections 
with the tip of your brush. 

It is often good, especially with a very simple 
decoration, to carry out an idea of construction 
emphasis and also use a design. 

You doubtless know that it is not at all 
necessary to be realistic in the colors you may 
use in painting flowers, fruit, leaves, or birds. 
Leaves black, dark brown, or gold; flowers 
actual in shape but not actual in color; flowers 
imaginary in shape and of any hue: all are 
permissible if pleasing and harmonious. This 
does not imply that it is better not to use the 
actual coloring, but simply that you have to 
make your decorations fit the color of the 
furniture on which they are to be used. 

A great improvement to most designs, a 
treatment which gives them a finished and 
somewhat mellow look, is effected by using raw 
umber to outline all parts of the design — not 
just the outer edge, but each detail. 

For the painting of flower or other decora- 
tions, and for the painting of bands, knobs, 
and so forth, as was mentioned earlier, use the 
regular small tubes of artists’ oil colors and 
artists’ sable brushes. They present an al- 
luring and wide range of color, and you will 
probably find any color you will need. But if 
you want to economize, you can do your own 
mixing. Use the scrap of information given for 
combinations, for reference. It is well to have 
white and raw umber besides anything else you 
may get. A little white will reduce too strong a 
color, and just a touch of raw umber will 
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Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or 
Executive — Liberal Earnings, Fas- 
cinating Work, Big Opportunities 


ONDERFUL new field offers women earnings of $5,000 

and upwards a year in a delightful, fascinating profes- 

sion. You can open a tea room of your own and make 
liberal profits, or manage one already going. Opportunities 
everywhere for tea rooms, coffee shops, motor inns. Successful 
tea rooms started on as little as $50 capital. 
No previous experience necessary. We quickly train you, by 
mail, to start your tea room, or put you in touch with desirable 
positions as manager, assistant manager, hostess, table director, 
buyer, or other executive. 
Hundreds of Lewis Institute graduates are winning big earnings, 
fascinating work, quick success in this profitable new profession. 
You can qualify in spare time at home with the Lewis Tea 
Room Training Course, endorsed and used by leading, success- 
ful tea room operators. 


Write for Free Book ““POURING TEA FOR PROFIT” 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. G-8227 Washington, D. C. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director 











The Gerow Thompson Co. 
Inc. 
HAND-FORGED 


Lighting Fixtures and Hardware 
FOR HOMES OF 
DISCRIMINATING OWNERS 


Suggestion for 
LIVING ROOM 


WALL SCONCE 
No. 1204 





We will appreciate the opportunity of forwarding 
our Booklet or of having you visit our 


DISPLAY ROOMS 


103 PARK AVE. at 4Ilst STREET 
NEW YORK Tel., Murray Hill 1373 

















| Write to the 


$2,000 Atlantic Monthly 


for a Story of Press, 8 Arlington 
Adventure St., Boston, for 
details of the 


Memorial Prize 








| 
| Charles Boardman Hawes 
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DANERSK 


Early American Furniture 

e 
THE SALEM GROUP — The most 
original and livable done in years 





























Nothing quite so original and livable has been done 
in years as this entire group of Salem pieces. For the 
master’s room or guest room with windows hung in 
crisp English chintz, it will furnish a setting not 
only unique but also most livable and satisfying. 


























The Danersk Salem Bed proves the exception to the saying 
“There is nothing new under the sun.”” The headboard has 
the quaint wings found on an old time Pilgrim Settle. The 
foot is low, to give space and dignity to the room. The 
bed-table is a new departure, based on old traditions, for it 
is of “butterfly” type, with drop leaf, and fastens to either 


side of the bed with ease. 


The wood is Curly Maple and White Walnut! Each 
panel surrounded with a border design taken from an old 


Dower Chest! 
A number of complete 


this group and all the 


383 Madison Av 
315 Michigan Av 


groups are on hand for 


immediate delivery at any of our sales offices. 
These are the only places where you can see 


others shown in entirety. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


e., New York City 
ye., North, Chicago 


Los Angeles Distributor 


Ralph Cook Scott, 2869 West 7th St. 
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ROOKWOOD 


adds a new and living expression to the venerable handi- 
craft of the potter as it has existed from the most romantic 


and primitive times. 


Call upon our representative in your locality or write to us. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Richardson 
Wright’s 


New Book 
will become 
the standard 
for all lovers 
of gardens and 
flowers 








It is the Essence 
of Flower Lore 
and Practice 





9 COLOR PLATES 


165 DOUBLETONE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


A pageantry of bloom. A mag- 
nificently llustrated and instruc- 
tive guide for those who plan or 
supervise their own planting 

an inspiration to the growing of 
better flowers and the making of 
more beautiful gardens. Covers 
every particular in the prepa- 
ration and laying out of flower 
beds and shrubbery with sugges- 
tions and information for th 
the beginning and the practiced 


are fascinating schemes of color combinations in pi 
comprehensive work on the subject ever published 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO., 





gardener. The various idiosyncrasies of perennials, annuals, bulbs, flowering trees, shrubs and 
vines are considered with the treatment that will induce healthy and abundant bloom. There 


wall gardening, arrangements for fragrance and old-fashioned design. In fact 


the standard for all lovers of gardens and gardening 


Please send me illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar volumes 






$"7 .50 
At All Bookstores 





jot and borders, plans for rock gardening and 
. it is the most 
as Well as the most beautiful. It will become 


227 South Sixth Street, Dept. H. B.o 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HERRICK 


Outside Icing 
cA Saving Convenience 


If you are building, buying or siniply renting 
a home— insist upon HERRICK Outside 
Icing. It is easy to include it in plans. And it 
is simple to install in homes already built. 
HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING saves waiting 
for the iceman. It saves cleaning up after his 
visit and is a big convenience to him. It saves 
ice in cool weather. 

The HERRICK WATER COOLER attach- 
ment connects with water supply and pro- 
vides ice cold water, untainted by contact 
with the ice. 

Write for free booklet, , “Getting the Most 
from Your Refrigerator,” also free blue prints 


for installing Herrick Outside Icing. 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
706 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


‘Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK | 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATO 




















King “Colonial” Mantels 





@ Our new catalogue, sent free to interested parties, 
gives you a gratifying variety of modern designs to 
select from at most attractive prices 

@ The illustrations show installations with andirons, 
grates, tiles and other carefully selected fireplace fix- 
tures, so you can see exactly how the complete mantel 
will look in your own home 

@ We want to help you in making your selection, so 
please tell us whether you are building or remodeling, 
and how many mantels you plan to install 


King Mantel and Furniture Company 
300 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 




















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFCL 
soften it. The two together added to a bright 
color will produce a rather faded color. Most 
colors as they come from the tube need a brush- 
ful or so of turpentine to make them the right 
consistency. Squeeze out very little color at a 
time, and use too little rather than too much on 
your brush. It is possible to do all of your 
design with one brush, but two might make the 
fine work easier for you. For only one brush, a 
number 6 would do the work. If you are going 
to use two, | would advise a number 6 and a 
number 3. 

For the supplies, then, you will need paint, 
brush, turpentine, soft cloths, and something 
to serve as a palette. A clean old muffin tin 
with from six holes up is ideal for a palette. It 
gives you a little cup for turpentine and one for 
each of your colors. Of course you could be 
very dashing and buy a regular palette! Soft 
cloths are a necessity, and plenty of them a 
luxury. Wash your brushes in clean turpentine 
before you begin, between the using of different 
colors, and when you stop work. Shake them 
out when you finish cleaning them, and lay 
them down, or stand them, brush end up, ina 
jar or glass. 

My best wishes go with you. 


My Housz aNp GARDEN BY 
THE SEA 


(Continued from page 669) 


| added were placed on opposite sides of the 
dooryard garden, which was protected from the 
wind by a large clump of beach plums that 
grew near by. If you are ever at a loss to know 
how to transport plants, let me suggest that 
Lucien’s best and cheapest method was to pack 
them into a trunk and check them to their 
destination! If, when you are traveling far 
from home, in Europe for instance, you see 
small plants that you long to take home with 
you, do not be daunted by distance. There is 
blossoming in my garden to-day a clump of 
Campanula persicifolia, children of plants 
Lucien dug up growing wild on the shore of 
Lake Lugano years ago. He carried them home 
in his pocket and at night placed them in a 
glass of water to refresh them. When actually 
traveling he carefully wrapped them in paper 
and put them in his suit case. Each night he 
repeated the water treatment and here they 
are to-day, naturalized citizens of the United 
States, multiplying with rapidity like the chil- 
dren of Italy and like them lending a touch of 
poetic beauty wherever they grow. 

Those half camping-out days in early spring 
were very pleasant. We built great fires in the 
fireplace thus clearing up the trash so liberally 
scattered around the place. We even cooked 
by the open fire. At that time we had no and- 
irons. In place of them we used two bricks to 
hold up the wood. It worked like a charm and 
the bricks became so hot that it was easily 
possible to cook bacon and eggs and to boil 
coffee on them, and no toast is so good as that 
made before a fire of hot coals, particularly 
when one’s appetite is stirred up by a long job 
of transplanting in this keen and salty air. 











WILLOWCRAFT 
FURNITURE 


Genuine French Willow: Best Grade 


Those who know good furniture select Willow- 
craft for its correct and beautiful designs, fine 
workmanship and great durability. 


Do Not Confuse Willowcraft (100 
Per cent Wood) with Fibre Furni- 
ture, made of Twisted Paper 


If your dealer cannot show you Willowcraft write 
for illustrated catalog. 


WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 


BOX B CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 























Has Your Lawn a Bird Bath 
and Other Garden Pottery? 


BIRD BATH where the 

feathered songsters 
can pause to drink and 
bathe will be appreciated. 
Many designs and sizes 
shown in our 1924 Catalog, 
as well as Window and 
Porch Boxes, Jardinieres, 
Lawn Seats, Flower Pots, 
etc. 





Catalog sent free 
on request 
238-240. Approx. net weig 


80 pounds. 24 inches fen 
Price $12.00 net. 


Dealers Attention 





The Wheatley Pottery Company 
Manufacturers of Garden Pottery and Faience Tile 


4619 Eastern Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


























The LITTLE GRAMMAR 
by E. A. CROSS 
Dean of Teachers College, Greeley, Col. 


A book which simplifies grammar | 
go cents a copy 


The ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington St. Boston 
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Ventilate FSS 
Cooling = 
Porch = ; 









Shade Your 
Porch 


The porch enclosed with 
VUDOR Porch Shades is 
invitingly shady and cool 
| even in the hottest part of 
' the day. 


~: Cool air is kept in circulation 
' \ through the ventilator at the top 

(an exclusive VUDOR feature). 
VUDORS are stained in beauti- 
ful colors, can be easily put up 
and last for years. 


VUDOR Porch Shades are very mod- 
erate in price. A shade 6 feet $ 50 
wide with a drop of 7 feet, 6 
inches now costs only ........ = 
north of Alabama and east of Colorado. | 
Sizes to fit any porch priced proportion- | 
ately, 

Send for illustrations in colors and the 
name of your local dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
255 Mills St. Janesville, Wis. 



















There is only one 
manufacturer of 
Yale Locksand Keys. 
The mark YALE 
\\ means the name of 
the maker. 
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Venti lating 
Porch Shades 









HE NAME YALE plainly 
marked on every Yale Lock 
and on every Yale Key is your 
visible guarantee that it is Yale. 
No other lock is so marked. 
| The Yale line of locks covers every type 
—builders’ locks, night latches, guard locks, 
| padlocks and bank locks—with keys of 
every form—fliat keys, round keys and the 
paracentric keys. They are Yale in origin 
and Yale in quality. 
Other locks may Jook like Yale, but in 
the Yale Locks there is that satisfying dif- 





Fiske Fences 
for Permanence 


Thousands of country estates, game 
preserves, model farms, public and 
private grounds, all over the nation, 
attest to the endurance of Fiske 
Climb-Proof Chain Link Fences. 


Fiske fence posts, set deep in con- 
crete, cannot rust at the ground, and 
the wire fabric is galvanized after, 
not before, it is woven, thus making } 
it absolutely rust proof. 






Stock sizes 18 and #0 











inches wide. All span 
a four foot walk and 
are seven feet high. 
Galvanized after they 
are made; absolutely 
rustproof. 


Fiske also Makes 
Andirons, Aquaria, Bronze Tablets, 
Fencing, Fountains, Garden Furni- 
ture, Lamp Posts, Lighting Brackets, 
Road Boxes, Rose Arches, Spiral 
Stairs, Stable Fittin s, Sun Dials, 
Tennis Court Enclosures, Tree 
Guards, Weather Vanes, Walk Boxes 


Write for Catalog 66 
Check off items above that you are 


interested in. 














construction, is climb proof. 

We contract either to do the in- 
stallation work or to furnish plans 
and blueprints with full erecting 
instructions. 


Send for Fiske Catalog 66 


Mention items 
interested in 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


This fence, because of Fiske special | 








ference in action, long life and security that 
makes them worthy of the name YALE. 


Ask your dealer for Yale marked locks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 







VALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 














This shows a house insulated with Cabot's Quilt, 
ready to receive the outside finish. 
Russeli S. Walcott, Architect, Chicago, IU. 


Build your House 
Like a Fireless Cooker 


A fireless cooker keeps hot because 
it holds the heat. It cooks foods 
with only a fraction of the heat 
required in a stove, because that 
heat cannot escape. 


Cabot’s Insulating 
‘““QUIL T” 


keeps your whole house warm in 
the same way. It holds the heat of 
your heater by insulation. It saves 
coal enough to pay for itself in two 
hard winters, besides keeping the 
house warm and comfortable for 
all time and reducing doctor’s bills. 
“Build warm houses; it is cheaper 
than heating cold ones.” 


Send for a sample of Quilt 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
139 Milk Street BOSTON, MASS. 


24 West Kinzie Street, Chicago 





A gents 


Everywhere 
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OUTSIDE 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
By Henrietta C. Peabody 


HE pictures themselves are eloquent, but 
the author su 1ents them with ex- 
planatory text that home-makers will find 
very useful. T $ as practical as it is 







beautiful, anc the virtue of dealing chiefly 
with the small house rather than the exten- 
sive estate. — Boston Herald. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














IN THE PANTRY WE BUILT SHELVES AND 


CUPBOARDS WHICH, FACING THE DINING- 
ROOM, MAKE A GOOD PLACE FOR SOME 
INTERESTING OLD CHINA 


The fifteenth cf May arrived but not the 
‘architect and builder.’ I drove over to his 
house to find it closed and no trace of him. 
At noon I received a polite note saying that he 
could not do the work for a month, perhaps 
not till fall and he advised us to look for some- 
one else! Small good it did me to storm or to 
look! By that time every man the country 
round was engaged. We were finding our 
kitchen too small and too hot. We longed for a 
place to sit out of doors. 

All this time we were observing the great 
difference in the way these interesting old 
houses had been altered by their new owners. 
It no longer seemed so simple as it once had 
seemed. We were beginning to feel that the 
native carpenter of to-day is not necessarily 
imbued with the fine ideas of simplicity and 
distinction that had enabled the early builders 
of homes on the Cape to produce so large a 
number of characteristic and beautiful houses. 
Often the porches and dormers resulted in 
ruining the appearance of the house whatever 
they may have added to their interior comfort. 

One day as we passed a charming house that 
had come out of a season of repairs all to the 
good, we decided that we would summon our 
courage and inquire by whom those changes 
had been made. Each one of us felt that any- 
one of the others could perform that little task 
better than she could, but it was finally de- 
cided that my gray hairs would probably 
render me less likely to be summarily ousted 
than the more youthful members of the family, 
so in I went. I was met at the door by a charm- 
ing woman who, when asked if she would be 








F you seek distinction and individuality, you will 
be pleased with Leavens furniture — either a 
complete set for bedroom or breakfast room, or a 

charming single piece to fit that nook or corner. 
You attain perfect harmony with surroundings by 
having your selection decorated or finished to order. 


The Leavens way is a comparatively inexpensive 
way too—as you will learn by experience. In 
either Decorated or Colonial furniture a beautiful 
simplicity of design goes hand in hand with quality 
and value, 


Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery 





Write for illustrations and 
complete information 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 










































IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental entrance 
gates—all kinds of light iron work. 
Iron. and wire Window Guards, Bal- 
cony Railings, Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Settees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 


Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave. 
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THE EVERY- YEAR 
CALENDAR 


FOR THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
By Mrs. Florence Taft Eaton 
It provides rules for every month of the year and 
contains space for personal notes 50 cents 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Don’t When the 
Lights 


Worry Go Out! 


Is the fuse box — where the electrical fuses are — a mysterious 
danger-spot in your home? Is it something you must be afraid 
to touch, one of those places you have to keep the children 
away from? 

Fuses themselves are necessary. But you can do away with the 
danger of the old fuse box by installing an @ Safety Type Panel- 
board. It is absolutely safe, 
always! When a fuse “‘ blows” 
and the lights go out, you can 
put in a new fuse yourself in- 
stantly. A great convenience 
— and as simple as changing a 
burnt-out lamp. 





Replace the 
Fuse Yourself! 


Remember the 
name: — ® 
Safety Type 
Panelboard, 
a real “‘safety- 
spot”’ for your 
new home. Ask 
your architect 
or contractor. 





Write for Bulletins giving 


full information ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. Louis 





Arank Adam 
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: A les Angeles Home 
Elmer Gray 


It makes stucco walls Architect 


| absolutely damp-proof 
4 | yd STATE Brick and Cement Coating 


is the ideal finish for walls of stucco 
or concrete. Driving rain cannot work 
through a Bay State coated house. For 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
creeps into the porous concrete and seals 
it—permanently. 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
is made by a secret formula. This super- 


| 
{ 
j 
| 





ke 

6:3 coating comes in a complete range of tints 
ae and in pure rich white. Send for samples 
By and color-chart. 

8 Our new booklet No. 3 shows 


many beautiful Bay State coated 
homes. It’s free. Write to-day. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Brooklyn BOSTON Jacksonville 


BAY STATE 


Brick & Cement Coating 
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Salar dee San Ss ase 


Just what you want to 
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fill that narrow panel 


s HE place for the clock in decoration is a 

"eee definite one,” says Arts and Decora- 
tion. How admirably the Sessions ALDEN fills 
a narrow panel and does much to animate a room 
and add to its decorative interest. And, of course, 
the ALDEN will keep accurate time. 


\LDEN 


$36 


There is a Sessions Clock particularly fitted for 
every room of your house. It will combine utility 
\ccuracy is the nature of a Sessions 
-at prices 


and beauty. 


Clock. The wide variety of styles 354 incheshigh; 10 
remarkably reasonable — make the Sessions line inches wide; etght- 
unique and unrivaled. The Sessions ideal (estab- day time: genuine 


lished in 1840) is ‘the best at fairest prices.”’ mahogany case; 


glass panels in 





Send for the Sessions booklet, ‘Friendly . 

‘ on, <a . . ° coors. 

Clocks." The details and prices will help you 

make a selection at any of the leading stores. 

When you write (using the margin below) please 

mention your dealer's name. 

THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO. 
124 E. Main St., Forestville, Conn. 
WRITE your name and address (ar ur r’s nam 
and address) on the margin below, s he Sessions 
Clock Co., and the book ‘Friendly Clock - pictur- 
mnt you. 


ing gust the kind of a el 
See Sessions address above 


essions 
Clocks 


"| DEPENDABLE AS TIME ITSELF, 
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it does one thing 
well 





SanI-FLusH cleans and purifies the 
toilet bowl and-hidden trap—it was 
made for that particular purpose—and 
it does that one job better than you can 
by any other means. 

Sani-Flush removes all stains and 
incrustations, Sanitizes the unhealth- 
ful trap, too, without injury to plumb- 
ing connections. Destroys all foul 
odors. 

No scrubbing. No hard work. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl— 
follow directions on the can—and flush. 
Always keep a can handy in the bath- 
room. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 25c 
for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


og US Pat OFF 





| Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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Inexpensive Sewage Disposal 
For Your Country Home 


Why expose yourself and family to the dangers of a 
germ-laden cesspool when the new Kaustine Super 
Septic Tank can be installed at low cost and with 
assurance of sanitary conditions? 
20-Year Guarantee 
The improved and patented Kaustine Super Septic 
Tank is made of Armco Ingot Iron coated inside and 
out with Hermastic Enamel, insuring years of service 
without trouble. Costs no more than a cesspool] — 
costs nothing to operate requires no attention. 
Cannot Get Out of Order 

Carefully tested design insures proper operation at 
all times. Your local plumber can supply Kaustine 
equipment. Our Engineering Dept. furnishes com- 
plete plans without charge. Send for Free Booklet No 
203. Plumber's name appreciated. 


KAUSTINE CO., INC. 
Mfrs.and Sanitation Engineers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sales Offices Principal Cities 
Canadian Office and Factory: 
DUNDAS, ONT. 

Also Manufacturers of Kaustine 
Standard Waterless Totlets, Jerry 
Waterless Totlets, and Kaustine 
Septic Tanks 


Ka us f une Fnameled Iron 


NSYe) eM aleM AIC acd 
by Plumbers 


Septic Tanks 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
good enough to tell by whom her successful 
alterations had been made, smiled broadly 
and said, ‘With pleasure. They were made by 
my husband. He is an architect.’ 

We were all asked in and taken on a tour 
around the house. It was literally popping 
over with good ideas. Every bit of space had 
been used to good advantage and while the 
comforts of life had been added, none ofthe 
old and interesting architectural features had 
been destroyed. We decided that we had not 
waited for naught. We arranged to have the 
architect come to see us and with his aid we 
embarked on a real consummation of ideas that 
we had but lamely known how to express. 

To be sure we never saw a workman till 
July and the last nail was n’t driven till the end 
of September, but when it was done we were 
satisfied. The results were well worth the ef- 
fort and the money that went into them. As 
the warm weather came on we found that the 
kitchen as we had planned it was just about 
large enough for a pantry, so with the idea that 
the kitchen must be comfortable even though 
we waited for a porch, that was the first move. 
It was added on the northeast corner, with 
three windows — two of them casements — 
and two doors, one of which led to the small 
side porch. In rural districts the morning’s 
greeting is often not ‘How do you do?’ but 
‘Good morning, how’s your pump working?’ 
We decided therefore not to leave the whole 
question of the water supply to an engine 
which has a propensity to break down when 
guests arrive, but to install at the kitchen sink 
a reliable hand pump. A closet was built in 
long enough to take care of an ironing board, 
brooms, and carpet sweeper. Four cupboards 
above the sink shelf and between windows for 
vases and small supplies, two more on the floor 
for pails and the ice-cream freezer put us in 
possession of a really comfortable kitchen, 
which was spaced for two oil stoves and a fire- 
less cooker. The walls were made of wall board, 
but if | had that to do over | should use plaster 
as the wall board we used was not too success- 
ful at the seashore. 

In the pantry, three feet back of the dining- 
room door, we built a set of four shelves above 
two cupboards, all facing the dining-room. 
This acted as a screen and made a place for 
some interesting old china. The shelves did 
not reach the ceiling by about a foot. On top of 
it we stood some old glass bottles. 

Back of the living-room was a curious little 
projection that had been apparently used for 
dishwashing as it was fitted across the end 
with a wooden sink, with cupboards beneath 
it. When the kitchen wing was added this 
small room was moved back on a line with the 
kitchen and the space between, about two 
feet, filled in. A small closet was put in one 
corner. A door opened toward the river. 
That was sawed in two, thus making a Dutch 
door. The upper half swings open on a keauti- 
ful view. Instead of tearing out the sink and 
cupboards we simply concealed the sink with a 
board, and behold there is a cupboard for divers 
uses and a broad top, space for a dressing table 
in the centre with rows of books on either side. 
There is room for a cot bed, a bureau and two 
chairs in this room. The wall paper is tiny 
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RainKins 
The Sprinkler with Brains 
The wonder two-nozzle sprinkler—best for 
lawns any size. Sprinkles in two directions 
at once or concentrates wherever you want 
water. Gives a gentle mist, a soaking rain or 
a light shower—all at your instant command. 
Each nozzle a sprinkler with complete range 


of direction, distance and volume. The best 
sprinkler made. Instantly set for whirling 








or stationary sprinkling. 

a4 Made to last for years. Won- 

derful non-wear bearings. 

a Fully guar- 
anteed.$3.50 

at your deal- 







er’s or sent 
postage pre- 
paid. 
Descriptive 
folder on 
vequest. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE 
COMP. 
5520 Roosevelt Road 
84 Years Making Quality Products 


Canadian Factory: 349 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 























ARTISTIC MANTELS 


That Beautify the Home 


THE fireplace is the pivotal point in the arrangement 
of the furnishings of the room and its decoration 
Why not make it the most attractive and add beauty 
to it by a classical design Wood Mantel-Piece? 

If you are building or desire to change your present 
Mantel, let us know your wishes and we will arrange 
to send illustrations and prices to suit your requirements. 





435 West Jefferson Street Louisville, Kentucky 

















= Olde Stonesfield 
Flagging and 
Stepping Stones 


Interesting shapes 
and choice color- 
ings. 

Send for Booklet 
No. 29 





THE JOHN D. EMACK CO, 


Home Office: New York 
112 So. 16th St. Office: 
Philadelphia 17 E. 49th St. 
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WHALE-BONE-ITE 






CuT SHOWS 
No. 23-9 SEAT 














C NOTE HEAVY COVERING 
B RUNS LENGTHWISE 








AX—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION— 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 





TH friendly protection of a Page makes your grounds part of your 


home—encourages their development into an “outdoor living room,” 
safe from intrusion. easons \ ] 


Why not add the benefit of a real fence to your property? Consult the Page Fence man 
near youmhe’ll give plans and estimates promptly. Write for his name and address, and 
for the illustrated booklet “Fences for Protection and Beauty” — no obligation, a postal 


card brings it. Address: e e 
Home-owners now insist on 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSN. 


215 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. . 
Distributing wire link products made by the Page Steel & Wire Company, of Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats 


po eeay (District Offices in San Francisco, Pittsburgh, New York and 
hicago). An associate company of the American Chain Company, of Bridgeport 


@ HE model modern home is noted for its little refine- 

Aa a ments of luxury, sanitation, comfort and economy 
cAmerica ; Cake only ware of operation. So today discriminating home-owners pa 
forte, PROTECTION FENCE poxeer, P shige S ~ 


particular attention to details formerly neglected. To 
— start with the best is economy in the end. 




















bi —— So the wise home-builder today installs Whale-Bone-Ite 
toilet seats, for they are everlastingly durable—practi- 
cally indestructible—and offer many other advantages. 


Here are ten exceptional and exclusive features of 


Whale Bone'Ite seats: 


Non-warping Indestructible 
One-piece construction Hinges connected 
Sanitary with metal plates 
Non-inflammable imbedded in core 


Easily cleaned Rich finish 
Acid-proof Comfortable 





T is the minor evils that make winter so 
disagreeable. House over-heated one : Sy 3 
as j Whale Bone'Ite seats are built of laminated wood, covw- 


day, under-heated the next. Hot as an 

“=n ered with Whale-Bone-Ite composition, applied under 
hydraulic pressure, then vulcanized. This takes a high, 

lasting polish easy to keep clean and resisting all wear, 





End all those heating troubles at one 
stroke with a Minneapolis Heat Regu- 
lator. Keeps your house at exactly the 
temperature you want. Lowers the tem- 


perature automatically at night and raises it in by | . S ° ; ae 

the morning before you arise. Saves fuel. + acid, corrosion, damp, etc. 

re offices in principal cities render com- ns 

plete installation service. Elsewhere see a heat- | - ‘ 

ing contractor, Write for free booklet 4 | Whale-Bone-Ite comes in two finishes which match 


Dependable automatic control is a asconity on 
oil burners, The Minneapolis is standard equip- 
ment on leading makes. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO, 
Established 1886 
2745 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The, INNEAPOLIS" 
Heat REGULATOR 
“ihe Heart of the Heating Plant” 


your toilet room fixtures—ebony or mahogany. Lead- 
ing plumbers can supply you. Don’t accept imitations. 


For further particulars write Whale-Bone-Ite Division 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


623-629 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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You will find Togan Buildings 
unusually attractive. In archi- 
tecture and refinements they are 
far ahead. 

Their superior construction and 
the quality of the material will 
also appeal to you. Everything is 
fitted and finished to a perfec- 
tion that you find only in good 
furniture. 

While quality may be of primary 
importance to you, the saving 
that factory-built methods make 
possible is worthy of considera- 
tion. It means not only a better 
building for less money on a 
material basis, but the erection 
cost is cut to one-third the usual 
amount. 

The models shown in our new 
catalog are a development of 
many years of manufacturing. 
A copy of this catalog will be 
mailed you upon receipt of 15 
cents. 
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Send for this new catalog, 
showing latest designs in 
Togan Buildings. 15 cents 


DEALERS: 


Hartford, Conn. 

New Haven, Conn. 

Davton, Ohio 

Painesville, Ohio 

Trenton, N. J 

Fall River, Mas 

Lawrence, Mass 

Boston, Mas 

Taunton, Ma 

Newtonville, Mass l-astern Office) 
Worcester, Mass 

Detroit, Mich. (Detroit Branch) 
pemmnore, Md 

Buffat- N. Y 

New R. ochelle, N. ¥ 

New York, N.Y 

Syracuse N.Y 


Philadelphia, J 
Pittsburgh, | 
Washington, } 
Milwaukee, W 


Wallace B. Goodwin Co., Elmwood, Conn. 
Lampson Lbr. Co 
E. Brown, 321 Grand Ave 


Carroll & Carroll Realty Company 


R B Pidcock, 353 Bert Ave. 
Lambert & Davol 
E. A. Dick Co 


Pope & Cottle Co., Revere, Mass 
L.M Witherell & Sons, 29 Court St 


Togan-Stiles, Inc., 815 Washington St. 
E. Whitehead Co 
Togan-Stiles, Inc., 13501 Grand River Ave. 


Jno. H Geis "® Co. Brooklyn 
Secured Mortgage Corp 
Chester O. F rench, Inc 
A_S Ainsworth & Co, 
Syracuse Radiator Co 
Sun Realty Co , 6134 Market St. 
E. M. Diebold Lumber Co 
Wigman-lams Lumber Co 

John Schroeder Lumber Co. 


253 Broadway 





TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 


Summer Cottages --- Bungalows --- Garages 


1609 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Togan No. 128 Single 


No. 218 Double 


No. 128 Single Chip Roof 


BEAUTIFUL 


black fleur-de-lis on a tan-colored 
ground. The woodwork is white, 
and the curtains are of dotted mus- 
lin. One door opens into the kitchen, 
another into the living-room. Con- 
fidentially, it was meant for a maid’s 
room. We intended doubling the 
door into the living-room to secure 
privacy for her as well as for our- 
selves. It was fortunate for us that 
we did n’t change that door! Cir- 
cumstances over which | have no 
control failed to provide that room 
with a permanent occupant. It has 
found high favor with the daughters 
of the house and their friends. Some 
day it will be a little writing-room, 
an adjunct to the living-room. 

The next thing was the porch. It 
opens from the living-room through 
two glass doors, the panes of which 
are of the same size as the small 
panes in the windows. The floor is 
of bricks laid in cement, and the 
roof line corresponds with the line 
of the house. It is large enough so 
that it amounts to an out-door 
living-room. On pleasant mornings 
our breakfast is served there, often 
our luncheon. There are spaces 
ready for windows on two sides if 
we find the breezes from the river 
too strong and our pocketbooks, 
strong enough! 

It hardly seems fair to approach 
the question of fitting in the old 
fireplaces and the paneling, without 
a word regarding the three men who 
did the work. They were sent to me 
by the architect. They were not 
young, but they were skilled. They 
were interested in their work, 
each other and in us. Nothing could 
be slighted. More than once | have 
seen one of them carving out a little 
ornament or a bit of paneling by 
hand, to balance another, lost by 
some small change in the plan. It 
was a delight to see them assemble 
for luncheon under the shade of a 
tree, such luncheons too! One of 
them brought the most delectable 
hermits that he insisted on sharing 
with three-year-old Jane. In fact he 
brought an extra allowance for her, 
dealing them out surreptitiously 
during the day. When it was gently 
suggested that her mother did not 
like to have her eat between meals 
the reply came with considerable 
vigor, ‘Well, | guess those hermits 
never ‘Il hurt anybody!’ These men 
lived in fine old houses, they arrived 
in their automobiles, and one con- 
fided to me that he had had the first 
bathroom in the town and the first 
automobile. 

Their whole thought was to carry 
out our ideas even though we seemed 
possessed of minor vagaries. After 
the mantel was fitted to the chimney 
in the dining-room, we were able to 





put old paneling from the shelf to 
the ceiling, over to the side wall and 
over a door at the left of the chim- 
ney. This opened into a coat-closet 
and utilized the space around the 
chimney. 

At the right of the mantel in the 
living-room the same sort of space 
was used for two purposes. Below 
there was a fine place for wood, and 
above was a set of shelves for maga- 
zines and other small articles which 
are useful but not ornamental. The 
door which opened into this place 
was sawed in two so that either one 
could be opened separately. The 
house was fairly well fitted with H 
and L hinges all of which we used. 
A closet was built in the old parlor 
that we use as a bedroom and every 
closet in the house was fitted with 
wooden rods on which to place 
hangers. 

The hall and one bedroom were 
repapered with copies of old Colon- 
ial papers from a firm that special- 
izes in reproducing old wall papers. 
The living-room and one bedroom 
were murescoed a deep cream color 
—a simple and inexpensive way of 
treating a plastered wall that is not 
in too good a condition. We were 
able to save the old paper for one 
bedroom. It has a shiny white 
background with a beautiful laven- 
der medallion on it. Simple over- 
hangings were made for the window, 
of white linen on which was ap- 
pliquéd a strip of old-fashioned 
flowered lavender calico. The din- 
ing-room paper was a problem. In 
itself it was adorable, a design of gold 
on a white background, but it had 
been injured when the chimney was 
put in, and there was a hideous bor- 
der of yellow roses at the top. We 
found enough pieces to patch up 
the side wall. We took off the bor- 
der and replaced it with a strip of 
white paper which was separated 
from the side wall by a moulding of 
white wood. This had the effect of 
bringing the ceiling down to the 
moulding. It is not offensive in it- 
self and it seemed to be the only 
way to save the paper. 

All the woodwork was painted 
white, some of it requiring several 
coats. The floors are painted black 
spattered with white after the real 
Cape Cod manner. It gives the 
effect of a sanded floor and makes 
the sand that is often actually there 
a little less apparent. The floors of 
the old houses were all painted and 
there was a choice of three colors, 
green, gray, and black. We chose 
the black but I believe the gray 
would have been more durable. 

When all appeared to be done 
there was a heavy rainstorm that 
revealed some leaks in the roof. 
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THE CHARM OF CURTAIN BEAUTY 


Here’s an easy way to brighten  tarnish-proof Satin Gold or White 


up your home inexpensively. Re- Enamel. Single, double, triple, 
new curtains that are worn or _ they fit all windows. Anyone can 
shabby, then hang all curtains put them up with only a hammer. 
on Bluebird Rods. They give even Stiffeni il. Sait ail 
simple drapes new charm and “tiffening ribs are a practical an 
ace. distinctive feature. That’s why 
y. ’ i 
“Bluebirds” won’t sag, are strong 
“Bluebirds” are economical rods and last for years. Made by H. L 
of improved shape, finished in Judd Co., Inc., New York. 


Order Bluebird Rods today. Your dealer 
carries them or will gladly get them for you. 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 

















Curtains Prettier’’ 





“Rods that make 
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Velumina- ide walls in | 
velvet-soft colors can be | 
= washed with soap and water | 


HE delicate shades of Velumina-painted walls 

are washable! A pore-proof film is formed on 
the walls that no dust or dirt can penetrate and that 
you can wash with plain soap and water. Velumina 
aids perfect light diffusion. 

Velumina is a “Pittsburgh Proof Product.” ‘You 
will find the same high standard quality in the other 
“Pittsburgh Proof Products,” among them Sun-Proof 
Paint, Waterspar Varnish and many other famous 
products. Whatever you need in the way of glass, 
paint, brushes or varnish the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company has a product that will fill your require- 
ments exactly. For sale by quality dealers every- 
where. 

Won't the new rug make a difference? Have 
you decided the color it is to be? Let us help 
you. “What to do and How to do it’”—a guide 
to better homes, is a book that answers a host of 
pe on home decoration and arrangement. 
end ten cents for your copy to the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Dept. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - PAINT 
Paint and Varnish Factories Milwaukee. Wis. « 








Manufacturers - 
Newark.N.J. 





Frigide 


Economical Electric Refrigeration 
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There’s a Frigidaire 
for Every Home 


Not in a few homes—but in every 
home—there is a distinct need for 
this better method of keeping food 
always in a safe, healthful condi- 
tion. 





And every home’ can have Frigi- 
daire. In the wide range of styles 
and sizes there is one that will meet 
the needs of your home at a price 
you can afford to pay. : 





17 Styles and 
Sizes 


Either mechanism for 
your present ice-box 
or complete cabinet. 
Sizes for the smallest 
apartment or the 
largest home. 


Frigidaire operates electrically— 
from ordinary home current. It 
freezes your own pure drinking 
water into crystal cubes of ice for 
table use. It can be installed in 
your own ice-box in a few hours. 
Once installed Frigidaire eliminates 
for all time the muss and nuisance 
of ice delivery. It provides a con- 
stant safegaurd to the health of 
your family. 


Prices $260 up 
f. o. b. Dayton, Ohio 


See Frigidaire. Take advantage of our deferred 
payment plan. Have your home equipped now 
with modern, safe, economical refrigeration. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET HB7 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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TRICO 


RADIATOR FURNITURE 


THE 
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The Final Touch for Fine Homes 


Illustrating Square Rod Grille Design 


EVERY home—equipped with steam 
radiators— needs TRICO Radiator Fur- 








RADIATOR COVERS 
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ART METAL RADIATOR COVER CO. 
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niture to convert these useful articles 
into units that harmonize with other fur- 
niture, and make the house comfortable 
and healthful. 


With TRICO, the dust-stream that soils 
fine draperies and delicate walls will be 
stopped forever. It keeps them clean. The 
reservoir, concealed under top, converts 
dry, irritating heat into moisture-charged 
atmosphere that means freedom from 
pulmonary dangers. 


Each cover is made to fit and conceal the 
radiator—all metal; strong, and finished 
to match your wood-work, furniture or 
color scheme. 

If you do not know who handles TRICO 

we will give you name of dealer in your 


city or near-by. Write us for descriptive 
booklet and particulars. 


for BETTER HOMES and BETTER HEALTH 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


This was a blow, but after every 
corner of the house had been gone 
over I could n’t face the idea of 
shutting it up for the winter rains 
to spoil, so a new roof was placed 
over all. 

The carpenters were with us from 
early July till the twenty-ninth of 
September! We came to look on the 
painters as a family institution. We 
were so pleased with their work, and 
they were so considerate and careful, 
that living still went on, and guests 
came and went almost without in- 
termission. October was a singu- 
larly warm month, so we had some 
opportunity to enjoy the porch. As 
late as the last Sunday in the month 
we ate our dinner on the porch with 
an enjoyment that was enhanced by 
the thought of the pleasure we should 
take another year when the sound 
of the hammer would not be a con- 
stant accompaniment to our lives 
as it had been too long and too 
often this year. 

As to the cost of it all, | feel 
rather hesitant, it seems a bit per- 
sonal, but then this is a narrative of 
personal experience, not meant for 
the public at large. Ill say to you 
as the inimitable Elsie Janis says to 
her audience ‘Let it go no farther!’ 
The total cost of plough- 

ing, fertilizer, seeds, 

plants and trees....... $235.76 
186.40 
$422.16 
Less receipts from the 


garden for vegetables 66.03 





Actual cost of the garden.. $356.13 
Not in itself a very large sum as 
it doubtless added many times its 
cost to the value of the property, 
besides giving us delicious vege- 
tables, flowers for ourselves and our 
friends and the great pleasure of 
watching the garden grow. 

Cost of repairs on the house, the 
garage and the schoolhouse: — 


CUUMNEYS 5.65 cies aka $274.50 
yl 1,078.51 
Oe a 1,336.13 
PABON ei c0src ic. tisreriMeares 325.00 
Wiring for electricity. . 140.32 
ee 119.92 


$3,274.38 


The price for the chimneys seems 
rather high. The plumbing includes 
a gasoline engine in the garage, an 
electric pump in the basement, two 
sinks, hot-water heater, tank bath- 
room, cesspool and outside water 
faucet. 

Both the carpenter’s and the 
mason’s price include all material 
used, including the old mantels and 
paneling that we bought, as well as 
a full equipment of screens for the 
house and the porch. 

It may be rash to say so, but | 
feel that the architect did not 
charge enough. I have an immense 
respect for the profession. The 
changes that are wrought on some 
of the old houses remodeled without 
the supervision of an architect are 
enough to make one weep. The fly- 
ing ‘Portugee’ dormers are a trav- 
esty even if they do let in light and 
air. Our house has been equipped 
with modern comforts and conven- 
iences, but it has been so managed 
that the changes are not obvious. 
It looks as if it might always have 
been as it is. The architect is en- 
titled to the credit for that, as well 
as for finding the men who did the 
work. The head carpenter is sev- 
enty-eight years old, ruddy, white 
bearded, at work early every morn- 
ing and often too late at night. 
After his supper he goes into the 
village where he keeps a shoe store. 
He is on duty at the store from six 
thirty till ten. At odd moments — 
heaven knows when —he makes 
out tax bills, for he is the tax collec- 
tor as well. If the people don’t pay 
their taxes, he does! ‘They’ll pay 
me when they can! | don’t lose 
anything by it. I hate to see them 
sold up.’ No wonder we were 
pleased with work done by such a 
man. One cold winter’s day we 
went down to see the Cape in a 
snowstorm. Our friend, the carpen- 
ter, saw us on the village street. 
He rushed out to speak to us and 
grasping us both by the hand he 
said, ‘Lord love you, I’m so glad 
to see you, if it wa’nt right here, I’d 
kiss you!’ to which | valiantly re- 
sponded, ‘Well, Lord love you, if it 
wa’nt right here I’d let you!’ 


ON THE SELECTION OF UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 670) 


know their peculiar ways of burning. 

These suggestions for tests apply 
equally to all clothing materials and 
household textiles. The burning 
test is not sufficient for linen. The 
microscope is the only safe test for 
it. To return to the classification of 
upholstery fabrics, next in order we 
shall consider the various brocades. 


Brocades made in imitation of 
embroidery are never reversible. 
The back may be a network of 
floats —long loose threads from 
the yarns which form the design — 
or, according to trade, just an unin- 
teresting wrong side like the non- 
reversible damask. Again it is the 
manufacturer’s aim to produce an 
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attractive material at a minimum 
cost which is entirely legitimate if 
the consumer knows what he is 
getting and pays for that only. The 
combinations of yarns in brocades 
are similar to those in damasks, ex- 
cept that there is a_ tendency 
toward a greater use of silk. 

The terms damask and brocade 
are used interchangeably in trade; 
other names, such as lampas and 
brocatel, designate material similar 
in construction to damask and hav- 
ing the appearance of a heavy bro- 
cade; Derby damask, a small fig- 
ured cotton product which, in turn, 
is similar to the armures — merely 
a cotton rep or ribbed material with 
small allover woven patterns. The 
endless possibilities of the modern 
power loom make it difficult for us 
to lay down any hard and fast rules 
for new students in the field of 
textiles. 

The greatest difference between 
damasks and brocades is in the 
type of design and the manner in 
which it is made. When a damask 
is suggested we immediately think in 
terms of Italian design with one or 
two colors, depending entirely upon 
the weave for its distinction. When 
a brocade is named we think gen- 
erally in terms of design of the 
French periods because modern re- 
productions with which we are most 
familiar have gone back to these 
sources for their inspiration. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the face and 
the reverse of typical brocade. The 
pattern looks like simple satin- 
stitch embroidery. The wrong side 
is a loose network of floats made up 
of the yarns which carry the color 
along on the back until it is drawn 
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through into the design to form a 
petal or leaf; then it drops back 
until it is needed again. It does not 
take a great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to visualize the possibilities for 
damage to this kind of upholstery 
material if not appropriately used. 
Compare Figures 3 and 4 with 
Figure 5. See what manufacturers 
can do by way of copying the effect 
and feeling of a period design and 
texture. Figure 5 is an original 
eighteenth-century French brocade, 
at the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York City. 

Another definite type of material 
usually classed as brocade is almost 
identical with damask on the back, 
because the pattern is fairly clear 
and there are no floats. The latter 
have been brought to the surface to 
form the design which in this group 
looks still more like embroidery. 
The ground is sometimes satin and 
sometimes ribbed like damask, but 
the design is much more elaborate 
and showy and there is a freer use of 
color. It is made up of a variety of 
weaves and floats. The longer the 
float, the weaker the construction, 
and the less likely it is to bear up 
under strain and friction. The sur- 
face is easily roughened up and 
when once this condition is reached 
the smoothness cannot be re- 
stored. 

Good upholstery satin damasks 
and brocades wear well but, like any 
other textiles, the poorer grades do 
not wear. Satins and damasks split. 
The designs in the brocades give 
way first. This type of upholstery 
is most practical for use in bedrooms 
and on formal pieces not receiving 
constant wear. 


GARDEN ConsTRUCTION NOTES 
(Continued from page 673) 


in the plate accompanying this 
article. 

The stucco surface applied to a 
metal screen supported by a wood 
frame is of such nature that its con- 
struction will be discussed separate- 
ly. The first step in building this 
type of wall is to determine its exact 
location and then its height. The 
next is to secure iron straps one half 
inch thick, four inches wide and 
long enough to be embedded firmly 
two feet in the concrete foundation 
and extended to the bottom of the 
top rail. Holes are drilled through 
the iron as indicated in Figure 1, 
and the iron straps painted with 
two coats of asphalt paint. Holes 
suitable for the foundations are ex- 
cavated eight feet apart. Tiles the 
diameter of the concrete founda- 
tion are placed in the hole, bell end 


down. These act as forms and are 
left in place. They are not, how- 
ever, necessary but add to the ease 





Stucco wall on a tile base under con- 
struction. The portion of the wall at the 
right shows the hollow tile laid in position. 
The wall at the left shows the first or 
scratch coat of stucco applied to the tile. 
Note the bond tn the low stone wall in the 


foreground which is broken ashlar with a 


rock face finish, 


1924 











Fine Table Linens 
For Summer Hospitality 


VERY hostess knows that to com- 
plete the charming summer setting 
she must have fine Table Linens of sum- 


mery daintiness and softness. For this 
reason she prefers McGibbon Quality — 
famous for over half a century. 


Abundant is the McGibbon selection — 
Imported and Domestic Luncheon Sets 
exquisitely embroidered, beautifully lace- 
trimmed, artfully colored. Neatly pat- 
terned Breakfast Sets whose colorfulness 
is fascinating! 


Whether their beauty lies in their hand- 
some designs or in their tasteful simplicity 
which accentuates the fine texture of the 
material these Table Linens conform to 

the McGibbon standard 


®, of excellence—and are 
Phd ay - 
i ty modestly priced accord- 
: % . 1 ‘es 
D>, ing to McGibbon custom. 
or ey, 4 d 
< a “ey ‘> The Hand-drawn Luncheon Set il- 
©». ad & lustrated is made of Ecru Italian 
2, : Linen—a very special 
Ye & WENIEUN Go: 2625 aes. $ 12.25 
‘a 


This charming set includes Six 6- 
inch doilies, Six 10-inch doilies, One 
24-inch centerpiece. 





For descriptions of our Fine Household Linens 


write for Illustrated Booklet No. 92 


(2 Gibbon 5G? 


3 West 37 Street--New York 


Household 
Linen 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


Interior 
Decorations 


Lace 
Curtains 
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Sanitary Fixtures 
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MADVAL 
K-2831 


White Vitreous China Pedestal Bidet with flush- 
ing rim and integral douche. Fitted with supply 
valves with all-china handles and escutcheons 
for supplying hot and cold water to the flushing 
tim or centre douche and pop-up waste to retain 
the water in the bowl when desired, 





HOMAS Mappock 

bathroom equipment 
is to be found in the 
homes of men and 
women whose discrim- 
inating tastes are not 
assumed. 











THOMAS MADDOCK'S SONS COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey. 
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of working and procure a more 
workmanlike job. The concrete is 
poured and the iron straps sup- 
ported in place until the concrete 
has set. The wooden frame is built 
and placed in position and bolted to 
the iron straps as indicated by 
Figure 1. The next step is to apply 
the metal screen for supporting the 
stucco. There are many suitable 
types of screen on the market which 
can be readily secured and applied. 
The screen is nailed to the frame, 
and the coping and moulding of Fig- 
ure 1B fastened on. Stucco is ap- 
plied to finish the wall. It fulfills the 
requirements of sound construction 
and at the same time permits of 
wide latitude in the selection of 
color and type of finish. 

The materials used in making 
stucco are Portland cement, clean 
water and an evenly-divided clean, 
plain or colored aggregate. Water- 
proofing compounds and lime may 
be added if desired. A mortar is 
made and applied in two or three 
courses. The base or scratch coat is 
applied to the saturated surface of 
the masonry tile, or to the wire 
mesh. Plastering should be contin- 
uous and in one general direction if 
possible. The surface of this course 
is roughened while still green, and 
the second course applied. If only 
two courses are used, the colored 
aggregate is placed in this course, 
otherwise in the third. If a plain 
smooth surface is desired, the sur- 
face is floated off. If a rough ap- 
pearance is the aim, the mortar is 
sometimes thrown on by _ hand 
with sufficient force to drive it into 
the scratches of the base course. 
By varying the color and size of the 
aggregate and roughening the sur- 
face a very satisfactory finished 
wall is attained. 

The masonry walls of brick, tile 
or stone must have adequate foun- 
dation support for their weight. 
The exact position of the wall is 
determined, and the foundation 
trench excavated eight to ten 
inches wider than the finished 
foundation, on the side where the 
drainage tile is to be installed. If 
drain tiles are not used, the side 
walls of the trench act as forms for 
the wall if the soil does not crumble. 
The drain pipes of four-inch agricul- 
tural tile are laid and connected to 
the general drainage-system. A 
board form for the foundation-wall 
surface on the side where the drain 
tile is located is erected adjacent to 
the drain pipe. The opposite side of 
the trench wall serves as the other 
form except in soils which are so 
friable that they do not hold the 
form of the excavation, in which 
case a form for both faces of the 


foundation must be built. The con- 
crete is poured to a height of two to 
four inches below the finished sur- 
face of the ground. This will permit 
the garden-wall masonry to begin 
below the finished surface of the 
ground and will thus permit ex- 
posure of a continued wall surface 
that may be uncovered by slight 
washing. 

The first courses of the wall are 
laid on the concrete while still soft 
in order to insure level surfaces and 
perfect bonding. No more than the 
first course need be built at this 
time if it is so desired. The walls 
are next laid up. At the proper 
height the coping is placed on the 
wall and bonded by mortar. The 
coping may be of brick, tile, or 
stone. 

The tile wall for garden purposes 
need not be over eight inches thick 
for a height of seven feet. There are 
many sizes of tile which may be 
used; the one in Figure 3 is formed 
from standard hollow tile, eight 
inches by twelve inches by twelve 
inches. The stucco is applied di- 
rectly to the tile and finished as 
described above. In turning corners 
with hollow tile material, special 
tiles, known as corner tiles, may be 
used, or, if desired, the corners may 
be laid with the ordinary tile and 
the exposed ends sealed with mor- 
tar. The corner tile shown in Figure 
3B has a distinct advantage in that 
the corner square of the tile, usu- 
ally an opening six inches by six 
inches extending vertically for the 
full height of the wall, may be filled 
with concrete to form a solid post, 
adding to the structural strength 
of the wall. Piers, whenever intro- 
duced into the wall, may be laid up 
of larger tile and the exposed open 
ends sealed with mortar. The bond 
between the wall tile and pier tile is 
formed by clipping the tiles, so that 
the diagonally-broken surface of the 
wall tile meets the diagonally-broken 
surface of the pier tile in a manner 
similar to the bonding of stone piers 
indicated in Figure 4C. The bond- 
ing may be further strengthened by 
use of metallic ties. 

A brick wall for gardens when not 
over eight feet in height need not be 
more than eight inches thick, the 
depth of two bricks when laid in 
the longitudinal direction of the 
wall. The strength of brick walls 
is dependent upon a satisfactory 
bond. Plate 4A, Figures 1 to 9 show 
different types of brick bonds. 
Bonding is the method of placing 
each brick in a wall, so that the 
overlapping of individual bricks 
upon each other forms a solid mass 
throughout. Bricks laid with the 
length of the wall are termed 
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‘stretchers,’ and those laid across 
the width of the wall are termed 
‘headers.’ The stretchers secure 
longitudinal bonding strength while 
the headers secure transverse bond- 
ing strength. A stable wall must be 
bonded transversely as well as longi- 
tudinally, and it is the expedients 
which have been used to attain this 
end that have given rise to a num- 
ber of definitely accepted bonds 
which have been given _ specific 
names connoting a definite manner 
of bonding. 

Turning to Plate 4A, Figure 1 
shows a wall composed entirely of 
stretchers which is known as the 
Running or Stretcher Bond. Such 
a wall, composed entirely of stretch- 
ers, provides for longitudinal 
strength only. Having little trans- 
verse strength it is used for veneer- 
ing and protection of certain sur- 
faces. It should not be used in 
garden-wall construction because of 
its inherent weakness, and also be- 
cause of the monotony this arrange- 
ment of bricks gives. Special de- 
vices are resorted to for adding 
strength to this type of bond such 
as the use of wall ties, double width 
brick to take the place of headers, 
and the clipping of definite corners 
of the bricks and introducing diag- 
onal headers which are behind the 
finished surface and connect with 
the other surface where the bricks 
likewise have been correspondingly 
clipped. By the introduction of 
header courses at regular intervals 
— generally every sixth or eighth 
course—a_ perfectly satisfactory 
bonding strength is assured. The 
wall of Figure 2A, Plate 4, is of this 
type and the method of bonding is 
termed a Common Bond. 

The Checkerboard Bond, of Fig- 
ure 4, Plate 4A, is composed entirely 
of headers laid in vertical lines with- 
out any bond. This bond is some- 
times used in wall surfaces and 
should be confined to panels or other 
small areas. Likewise the Running 
Header Bond of Figure 7 may be 
introduced in a wall to provide 
texture or color. 

All structurally sound brickwork 
is based on one of two methods of 
bonding, both of which introduce 
headers systematically throughout 
the courses. The first, known as 
English Bond, Figure 2, consists of 
alternating courses of headers and 
stretchers; the second, the Flemish 
Bond, consists of alternating head- 
ers and stretchers in the same course. 
The headers and stretchers are so 
arranged that in alternating courses 
they appear to be in vertical lines. 
(Figure 3.) 

Referring again to Plate 4A, 
Figure 2, it will be noted that the 
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Common Bond is a modified Eng- 
lish Bond several courses of stretch- 
ers introduced between the header 
courses. 

The English Cross Bond, often 
called Dutch or Dutch Cross Bond, 
is a modification of the English Bond 
in which the positions of the joints 
between the stretchers meet in the 
middle of the stretcher in the alter- 
nating courses. Thus stretchers in 
every fourth course are in an iden- 
tical position with those in the first. 
(Figure 5.) The Flemish Bond of 
Figure 3 is often modified by the 
use of two stretchers between each 
header. The stretchers are placed 
as close together as possible-making 
a narrow joint termed ‘concealed.’ 
(Figure 6.) Bonds executed in pat- 
terns are largely based on the Flem- 
ish Bond. By varying the number 
of stretchers and the position of the 
header many designs can be exe- 
cuted. 

The Garden-wall Bond was origi- 
nally designed for eight-inch garden 
walls. Figure 8 shows the original 
form of this wall with three stretch- 
ers between each header in each 
course. 
with two stretchers between each 
header and is known as the Double 
Stretcher Garden-wall Bond, and 
differs from the modified Flemish 
Bond of Figure 6 in that it does not 
have concealed joints. Figure 9 
shows the Garden-wall Cross Bond 
in which the joints of the stretchers 
in alternating courses are in vertical 
alignment. 

Unless two headers with mortar 
joint are exactly equal to the length 
of a stretcher in the English and 
English Cross Bonds, it is difficult 
to secure vertical alignment, and 
this factor should be considered in 
design of walls of this type. The 
corners of Flemish bondwork offer 
the problem of starting and ending 
the brickwork. In order to have all 
joints in vertical alignment, bricks 
are broken into quarter bricks called 
‘queen’ closers, and three-quarter 
bricks known as ‘king’ closers. 
These two types of closers can be 
used and often both appear in the 
same wall. 

The piers in brick walls, especially 
when the wall is only eight inches 
thick, can be built up as indicated 
by Figures 2B to 2F of Plate 4. 
The bond between the wall and pier 
is secured by ‘clipping’ (cutting) 
the bricks diagonally so that a 
brick of the wall enters into the pier. 
When the distance between piers 
is qual to a certain whole number 
of stretchers and a_ header, the 
bricks at the piers are arranged as 
shown in Figure 2C for the odd 
courses, and in the position shown 
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Residence at Eau Claire, Wis. 
Exterior of Redwood 


A Redwood exterior keeps 


its beauty and 
saves expense 


HE frame house is admirably suited 
to the American climate. It keeps 
out cold in winter and is cooler in 
summer than a brick or cement finished 
house—because wood is a poorer conductor 
of heat. If the exterior is Redwood it will 
keep its beauty and cost little for repairs. 


Exposed to climatic or even soil moisture 
for years, Redwood remains sound. Dur- 
ing growth it is permeated with a natural 
preservative which protects it against all 
forms of fungus rot or decay. It contains no 
highly inflammable resinous compounds, 
therefore reduces the fire hazard. Redwood 
takes and holds paint well—less frequent 
painting is required and no pitch bleeds 
through to mar paint. 


Real economy in building means getting a 
dollar’s worth for every dollar you spend 
for labor and materials. With present labor 
cost so much higher relatively than the cost 
of materials it pays to use only the best, 
especially when you figure that the slight 
additional cost of these better materials 
amounts to but very little when compared 
with your total investment. It pays to use 
Redwood for exterior construction work as 
it costs practically the same, grade for grade, 
as woods that cannot compare with it for 
service and durability. 


Before you build write for our “Redwood Homes 
Booklet.” To architects and builders we 
will gladly send our ‘Construction Digest.’’ 


CHICAGO 

8080 McCormick Bldg. 924 Pershing Sq. Bldg. Robert Dollar Bldg. 
$32 So. Michigan Ave. 100 E. 42nd St. 311 California St. 

THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO, of Illinois 
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Residence at Plainfield, N. J. 
Redwood exterior. 
Architect and Builder 
Marlborough Terrace 
Corporation 











Residence at Plainfield, N. J. 
Exterior of Redwood. 
Fred Lancaster, Architect 





Dug up after 50 years ser- 
vice, this Redwood gate post 
was sound at the ground 
line and underground. 
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A MECRAY IN YOUR HOME 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Residence of Armin C. Frank, 
Milwaukee, Peacock and 
> Frank, Architects, one of the 
many fine homes equipped 

with a t McCray. 


MEANS Safely and Economy 


Look for the 


McCRAY 
name plate 
You'll find it on the 


refrigerator equip- 
ment in the beter 
grocery stores, mare 
kets, restaurants, 

hotels and in homes. 

This nameplate gives 
positive assurance of 
food keptpure, — 


some an 


bpd Y, because the McCray keeps foods pure and 
wholesome, in all their original freshness and tempt- 
ing flavor. Economy, because the McCray prevents spoilage 
and uses a minimum of ice or current, as the case may be. 


Remember, the unseen things are vital in a refrigerator. 
McCray quality is in-built; going through to every hidden 
detail. There are McCray refrigerators in use for a quarter 
of a century still giving satisfactory service. 


This superior service of the McCray is the result of ex- 
clusive construction features, highest grade materials, the 
skill and experience developed in our 34 years of build- 
ing refrigerators for all purposes—for hotels, clubs, res- 
taurants, hospitals, institutions, stores and markets, as 
well as homes. 


McCray residence models may be used without change 
for either ice or mechanical refrigeration. Outside icing 
feature available if desired. Residence models from $35 
up. Send coupon for complete information; we'll gladly sug- 
gest specific equipment to meet your nee 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
(See Telephone Directory ) 


Factory, KENDALLVILLE, IND. 





REFRIGERATORS 











Check below the refrigerators 
in which you are particularly 
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McCray Refrigerator ree 2414 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Please send me further information about the refrigerators 
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in Figure 2B for the even courses. 
This arrangement is used when the 
joints of the stretchers under the 
headers are to be disregarded. 
However, if the joints of the stretch- 
ers under the header courses are to 
be maintained at the centre of every 
third header, queen closers as 
shown in Figure 2B must be intro- 
duced. The wall of Figure 2A, 
Plate 4 is drawn to show the use of 
queen closers, and the position of 
the joints between stretchers cen- 
tred on every third header. The 
type of bonding used is assumed for 
a distance between piers of a whole 
number of stretchers and a header. 
It will be noted further, that the 
closers alternate in position. In 
each course, one closer is adjacent to 
the pier, and the other removed the 
distance of half a stretcher. 

When the distance between piers 
is the equivalent of an equal num- 
ber of whole stretchers the bonding 
between the wall and pier is ar- 
ranged for one course, as shown in 
Figure 2E, the next course has 
these same bricks transposed as 
shown in Figure 2D. When, how- 
ever, it is desired to have the same 
alignment of joints under the head- 
ers mentioned above, the introduc- 
tion of queen closers shown in 
Figure 2D is necessary. The closers 
under these circumstances are 
placed in different positions in re- 
spect to the pier than those referred 
to before. In any given course the 
two closers will both be either ad- 
jacent to the pier or both removed a 
distance equal to one-half stretcher, 
the relative positions of each with 
respect to the pier alternate with 
each course. Figure 2F shows the 
arrangement of bricks in the header 
course both in the wall and in the 
pier. 

Unless care is used in building 
such a pier the joints between the 
pier at the point where the pier pro- 
jects from the wall, the distance 
being termed ‘reveal,’ and the wall 
will be continuous in a vertical line 
instead of alternating, one joint 
being on the face of the wall at the 
pier and the other on face of the 
reveal at the junction with the wall. 
To illustrate, in Figure 2B it will be 
noted that the arrows pointing to 
the joints in the walls are in recip- 
rocal position to those of 2C which 
is the alternating course. The joints 
when the piers are separated by a 
whole number of stretchers are 
both in the same relative position, 
but in the next course they are both 
in the reciprocal position of the 
former course, as illustrated in 
Figure 2D and Figure 2E respec- 
tively. This detail has been de- 
scribed at length as a thorough 


grasp of the problem is necessary 
for building other types of bonding. 

Stone garden-walls should not be 
less than thirteen inches thick for a 
height of seven feet. Stone in small 
units does not have the strength of 
brick, and also the cost of cutting 
stone to sizes of brick would be un- 
necessarily expensive and destroy 
the essential character of stone 
masonry. 

There are several methods of 
using stone and bonding the stone 
into walls which are considered as 
types of masonry. Rubble masonry 
is formed of  irregularly-shaped 
stones as received from the quarry 
or collected from the field. The only 
preparation is to remove excessive 
projections and acute angles. Rub- 
ble masonry is built as ‘uncoursed’ 
when the stones are laid without 
any attempt at arrangement in 
regular courses. (Figure 10, Plate 
4A.) In ‘coursed’ rubble masonry 
the stones are leveled off at specified 
heights to approximately horizontal 
surfaces, Figure 11. 

Squared stone masonry is com- 
posed of stones roughly hewn to 
rectangular shapes. The surfaces 
are not necessarily dressed any 
more than in rubble masonry. 
There are three accepted types of 
squared stone masonry, namely, 
Range Work, Broken Range, and 
Random Range. In Range Work 
(Figure 13), the courses are hori- 
zontal and of equal height through- 
out. Broken Range is typified by 
horizontal courses of unequal height 
(Figure 14). Random Range is 
composed of rectangular blocks of 
stones of different heights (Figure 
15). It will be noted that no single 
range continues unbroken for any 
great distance. 

Ashlar masonry is of two classes. 
Ranged or Regular-coursed Ashlar 
is composed of rectangular blocks 
dressed and cut to given dimensions 
and built in courses of uniform 
height. The different sizes of the 
stone in any single piece of work are 
but few in number, Figure 12 having 
but three which are repeated 
throughout. Broken Ashlar, the 
second type, consists of rectangular 
stones dressed and cut to specified 
dimensions, but in which the stones 
are of unequal sizes and are laid 
into the wall with no attempt to 
make the courses equal in height or 
long continued. Figure 15 is typi- 
cal of this as of Random Range 
squared stone, the difference being 
that of finish and use of dimensioned 
stone. 

The stone wall is bonded trans- 
versely by occasional stones running 
through the wall from side to side, 
as shown in Figure 4, Plate 4. The 
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position of the stones in the wall 
and pier when the two are not 
bonded is shown by Figure 4B. The 
bond between the stone wall and 
pier which should occur every sec- 
ond or third course is shown in 
Figure 4C. 

Mortar is essentially a part of 
masonry and is used for bonding, 
for color, for texture, and to provide 
a uniform bearing by filling the 
cavities. A good mortar can be 
prepared by using one part of ce- 
ment with three parts of sand and 
adding water to make it of the 
proper consistency. Other mate- 
rials are often substituted for sand, 
such as lime, fine gravel, ground 
granite, or crushed brick. These 
may be substituted wholly or in 
part, the object being to secure 
different colors or textures in the 
mortar. The use of colored mortar 
will often enable the designer to 
bring the wall surface into the har- 
mony of color he is striving for. 

There are several mortar joints 
that may be used for masonry, es- 
pecially for brick. The type of joint 
may be varied to feature openings 
and piers in the walls, as for instance 
piers may be simulated by using 
flush joints at corners and sunk 
joints for the remainder of the 
work. Large joints should have 
rough-textured mortar, and narrow 
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joints smoothly-finished mortar. | 

Several joints are shown in Figure 
16, Plate 4A and each named. The 
‘struck’ and ‘weathered’ joints are 
made by the bricklayer as work 
progresses. The weathered joint 
requires more care, but is better 
able to shed water and is the more 
permanent. The ‘flush’ joint is 
made by cutting off projecting mor- 
tar with the trowel. This joint must 
not be repointed or patched as it is 
very apparent if that has been done. 
Patching usually shows a variation 
in color and is also the point at 
which action by the elements take 
place. The ‘raked’ joint is made 
by raking out the mortar with a suit- 
able tool. The ‘stripped’ joint is 
made by laying strips of wood on 
top of each course and filling behind 
with mortar and bedding the brick 
on top. After the mortar has set 
the strips of wood are removed. 
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The raked and stripped joints by 
reason of the shadow cast, darken | 
the wall and are very effective in | 
bringing out patterns. The ‘V,’ 
‘thumb,’ and ‘beaded’ joints are 
made by a special steel tool termed 





a jointer. These joints | Behind that wallop Wwds the Shower 


used belong to narrow joints and 

smooth surfaces. They are often | 
used in interiors. The thumb joint, 

however, is admirably adapted to 

terrace floors and brick steps. 


Houssts For IRREGULAR LoTs 


(Continued from page 671) 


levels of the house are clearly ex- 
pressed by means of the three units. 
The one at the extreme right con- 
tains the entrance and the dining- 
room; the middle one the living- 
room; and the one at the left the 
porch or loggia from which a view 
is obtainable of an informal flower 
garden in the rear. 

The floor plan is arranged in an 
L form with the living-room three 
steps down from the hall. There ts 
an ample coat closet and a toilet in 
the hall, which extends through to 
the back with a rear entrance from 
the garden. There is a huge fire- 
place at one end of the living-room 
and built-in bookcases at the other 
end. On the other side of the hall is 
found a large square dining-room 
and a small office or study. 

The service portion of the build- 
ing is on the upper side of the hill 
where the clothes yard and garage 
are carefully screened from the 
garden by means of a stone wall. 


The owner’s suite, including a 
bath and dressing-room, is directly 
over the living-room, and is reached 
from the stair landing. There are 
two additional bedrooms and a 
bath on this floor and the servant’s 
quarters which are reached by 
means of the service stairs leading 
from the kitchen. 

lhe interior woodwork should be 
oak or chestnut stained a weathered 
brown. The fireplace and bookcase 
ends of the living-room should be 
paneled from floor to ceiling and | 
the walls finished with colored, | 
rough-troweled plaster. The bed- 
rooms on the second floor should 
be decorated in appropriate wall 
papers, or the walls might be tinted. 
Che bathrooms should have tiled 
floors and walls. 

A southeastern exposure would 
be the most desirable for the house, 
and the lot should have a frontage 
of at least one hundred and fifty 


feet. | 


lie the background of every sport— 
baseball, football, tennis, golf, run- 
ning and even swimming—you find 
shower bathing 


—Showers are always part of 
the equipment of the club- 
house and gymnasium 


The millions who go in for these sports 
and games feel that a shower bath is 
essential from the point of health. 
And, realize that these people, because 
of their training, are actually in fine 
physical condition. 


How equally necessary then is the 
daily shower for you, who meet the 
day’s problems in the business world; 
or you the housewife with a thousand 
and one fatiguing tasks; or the woman 
with a round of social duties. 


Standing in that flood of sparkling 
water as it rushes from the shower 
head you can feel tired muscles and 
jaded nerves being relieved —and when 
you finish you feel so fresh and clean— 


There’s a shower made for every home. 
Our booklet “Once-Used Water” 
shows various types. We will send you 
a copy,and if you have a regular plumb- 
er, will you please mention his name? 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Mixometer Shower 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM HAS A SHOWER 
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UT beyond the city limits, Duro Water Systems bring to your 

suburban or country home all the conveniences of city water 
service. Think of it! Water under pressure, pumped from well, 
spring or cistern — piped to kitchen, laundry, bathroom and yard 
— with nothing to attend to or watch (for the pump starts and 
stops automatically)—at a cost of about 2 cents a day. 

Duro is the largest exclusive manufacturer of residence water systems and water 
softeners. There are small-size Duro systems for bungalows, summer cottages, or 
for supplying soft water from cisterns in homes where the city water is hard. There 
are larger Duro systems for country estates, farms and ranches, where the water is 
pumped from deep wells and large quantities are used. 

Duro serves the United States and Canada from 45 branch offices with 250 
factory-trained representatives and approximately 17,000 dealers. It is an easy 
matter to get an estimate on a Duro installation. 

Write us —or see the nearest Duro dealer 


THE DuRO PUMP & MEG. CO., 406 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


I puRO + 


Water Softener 





Vertitank 
System 


This is the new 
Duro Vertitank Unit 
System, built in 
three sizes. It is 
compact and power- 
ful — takes up very 
littlespace. Shipped 
ready to connect to 
plumbing. Thereare 
many important 
points of superiority 
found only in Duro 
Systems. 
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“How to Choose 
a Water System” 
is a booklet that 
gives many valuable 
pointers. It states 
40 questions you 
should ask in select- 
ing a Water System. 
Send for it today. 
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The Duro Water Soft- 
ener converts hard city 
water into pure, clear 
water, ideal for 


nking and cooking as 









THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 
406 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 





Send me following booklets: “How to Choose a 
Water System.” () “‘ How to Select a Water Softener” 








homes. Simply connectin 
city water line—nocistern 
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KiTCHENALIA 
(Continued from page 667) 


wall decoration other than the 
grocer’s calendar will be appreciated 
and aid a respect for the job well 
worth fostering in these bolshevik 
days. | know one wise owner who 
wished an enduring dynasty down- 
stairs, and after installing vacuum 
cleaner, electric dishwasher, and 
other labor-saving devices bought 
a delightful flowered wall paper for 
the servants hall more expensive 
than any in the upper cham- 
bers. 

Certainly if the mistress of the 
house is to spend a quarter of her 
waking hours in one room she 
should make it attractive, and if 
the children are to have some of 


their meals there the stage setting 
should be cheerful. 

In the very small establishment 
the breakfast alcove with a settle on 
either side of the table has worked 
its way from the rathskeller up to 
the apartment house and suburban 
cottage. It is not in the luxury class 
but in the comfort category and dig- 
nifies meals in the kitchen. It cor- 
responds to the breakfast-room in 
the more elaborate home. 

As for historic precedence and 
artistic precept, the Dutch kitchen 
with its shining tiles, its racks of 
dainty dishes, and its casement 
windows sets an example which is 
full of suggestion. 


Must A GARAGE BE UGLy? 
(Continued from page 684) 


to the sidewalk. This is now well 
covered with wisterias. This cedar 
pergola was also carried along each 
side and across the rear in a three- 
foot overhang. 

At the rear, the roof was ex- 
tended westward about nine feet 
beyond the garage enclosure, six 
rustic cedar posts supporting it. 
Three sides of this were left open, 
the fourth side being the rear end 
of the garage proper. When a 
broken flag flooring was laid, this 
made a pleasant summerhouse, 
about 9 x 12 feet, and really added 
but little to the building cost. 

Further to destroy the ugliness 
of a stark utilitarian cube, cedar 
trim was used along each side 
to add to the effect of encasing 
it in a rustic pergola. As may 
be seen on the plan, to the batten- 
board sides — later stained brown 
to match the cedar trim — vertical 
half-sawn cedar posts were nailed 
at regular intervals. This gives the 
cesired impression without using 
the additional space that detached 
posts, actually set around the ga- 
rage, would require. 

On the north, south, and west 
sides, a short, whole-round cedar 
brace extends above each of these 
posts, as in most pergolas, and on 
these braces rest long, whole-round 
poles, dropped a trifle below the 
edge of the roof. Hence, when the 
surrounding pergola was covered 
with wisteria and rambler roses, the 
garage proper practically disap- 
peared from sight, leaving to the 
view only an attractive summer- 
house. 

Of course, during the building 
process, before the pergola attach- 
ment took form, our flat-topped 


cube elicited many amusing com- 
ments. To one whimsical friend, 
devoted to the sea, the structure 
suggested a house boat! At best it 
was queer. To those possessed of 
the barn idea, lightning rods atop a 
steep roof and plenty of contrasting 
paints might have seemed not at all 
queer. ‘ 

The design was most painstak- 
ingly worked out to secure an im- 
pression of attractive informality 
and, at the same time, subdue this 
important part of a building-scheme 
to its proper inconspicuous place in 
the scale. Plenty of lighting facili- 
ties, a trunk closet, a toolroom for 
garden implements, a workbench, 
and sink met all the requirements of 
caretaker and owner. When the 
roses and wisterias completely con- 
cealed the cubical box inside the 
pergola the owner’s dream was ful- 
filled. This combination garage and 
summerhouse was built two years 
ago in a city close to New York and 
cost about $800, as all labor had 
to be hired materials 
purchased. 

As a final touch, completing the 
unity of house and garden, a rustic 
cedar pergola, supporting grape- 
and rose-vines, extends from the 
summerhouse to the garden door 
of the quaint old brick dwelling 
house situated about 4o feet south 
of the garage. Broken flag, set in 
washed pebbles, makes an attrac- 
tive path beneath. 

The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. Two years of use prove 
that this construction of pergola, 
garage and summerhouse has ac- 
complished a maximum of efficient 
utilization of small space, created 
an effect of greater length and depth 


and all 
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The pledge of the 
printed word 


ITENDSHIPS in ancient days 
were formed by pledges of 
blood. Medieval knights won 
mutual aid by pledges of the 
sword. But modern business 
forms friends in every corner 
of the world through the pledge 
of the printed word. 


Advertisements are pledges 
made especially for you 
pledges that advertised goods 
you buy are exactly as claimed. 


When you buy an advertised 
phonograph, you buy one of 
established workmanship and 
tone. It has been tested by 
thousands before you. Its 
dealers, sure of its worth, invite 
the testing of millions more. 


What is not advertised may 
be worth buying. What is, 
must be! 


Read the advertisements to 
know which goods are 
advertised 


x 


An advertiser's pledge can be 
redeemed only by your 


entive satisfaction 
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See how oak foorin 
improves the a 
home, laid 1 right over 
the old floor, at little 
expense. Oak floors 


are permanent, never 
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NEW FLOORS for OLD 


and you can now have just the shade 
of floor finish you want 


All women long for bright dust- 
less floors, kept so with least pos- 
sible effort. The furniture looks 
better, hangings and drapes take 
on an increased charm, when dis- 
played in connection with a color- 
ful floor, finished in just the 
shade you want. 


You can have “weathered” 
finish in the living room, for ex- 
ample, brighter shades in 
smaller rooms, hallways,and 
sunporch. Each room as 
your taste dictates. 


Our two free booklets, 
“The Story of Oak Floors,” 
and ‘“‘How and Where to 
Use Oak Floors” have 
helped thousands of home 
owners to solve the floor 
problem. 


EVERLASTING BEAUTY 
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You can do it too, easily, and 
at small cost, whether building or 
remodeling the old home. 


Lay oak over the 
old floor 


Right over the old soft wood 
floor, with its uneven worn sur- 
face and dust catching cracks, 
lay 3s-inch oak flooring. It is 
side and end matched, providing 
a continuous even expanse of 
polished surface in Nature’s beau- 
tiful oak. 


The cost will be less than a 
new carpet. The advantages are 
permanence, saving in house- 
work, cleanliness, and added 
beauty. 


Write for these two free books. 
They tell the whole story, with 
] color plates of the new modern finishes. Our 
} flooring experts will help you on any point, 

without obligation, if you will write us. 


NATUR GIFT OF 


|} Oak FLoorine BuREAU 
1046 Ashla nd Block, Chicago 


Oak FLoortne Bureau 
1046 Ashland Block, C/ 

Ple ase send me prepaid your free de luxe book, 
Hh Story of Oak Floors.” Also the booklet 
oO “How and Where to U se Oak Floors.” 
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Artistic Window Drapings bordered with ferns, clove pinks, garage may add to the beauty of 
IRSCH Curtain Rods fit ol quer a aN crane’s-bill, ivy, rock moss, hepa- any grounds. Time and effort spent 
K for any treatment. Insure neat, artistic effects. And tica, trillium, violet and Solomon’s- upon the plan are amply repaid. 
you find the rods right in your community at your dealers, n | 
The Kirsch FLAT construction prevents sagging; the drapings hang | 
gracefully and neatly. The smooth surface does not catch dust, mar or bs 
scratch. The Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White is beautiful, noe 
washable and guaranteed not to rust or tarnish. R 8 S09 2. ad——_7 


The Kirsch Patented Bracket has no rival for simple, practical utility. 
Easily put up without defacing woodwork. rods attach or de! 
by merely tilting, yet never come down accidently. 


ree 


Pictures window drapings 
for every room—in colors 
and suggests in detail the ma- 
terials, colors, rods, etc., to 
secure the effects. It’s our 8th 
annual and most valuable book. 


Sold by better stores everywhere. 

Look for the trademark “<AZtéehr”” on the carton. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. 174 Prospect Ave. Sturgis, Mich. 
Kirsch Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Canada, 405 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 
Using Kirsch Rods, it’s a simple matter to secure artistic draperies like you have complimented (yes, and 
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envied). Y If you need 


ou can get practical ideas from the Kirsch Rod and Window Draping Book. 


further help, our interior Decoration Service Department is at your service. 


Airsch 


Ask for and See that You Get- 
Curtain Rods 














said I, for the flowers mentioned in 
the following lines, such things 
as dahlias, gladiolusi, chrysanthe- 
mums, antirrhinums, and other 
gardeners’ delights, and note the 
effect: — 


Soon will the high Midsummer 
pomps come on, 
Soon will the musk carnations 
break and swell, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted 
snapdragon, 
Sweet William with his homely 
cottage smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow; 
Roses that down the alleys shine 


June 25 

If all goes well, we should have 
potatoes, peas, and cherries on the 
Fourth of July. 


June 28 


Is there anything on earth that 
can quite equal a bowl of straw- 
berries that one has grown oneself? 
We managed to collect a pint 
from our patch to-day. The books 
say that one should not let the 
berries set the first season, but the 
books make no allowance for hu- 
man nature. Our berries were not 
very large and not very sweet, and 


afar, we’ve been eating fancy berries 
And open, jasmine-muffled latti- from Georgia and Maryland and 
ces, New Jersey for a month; and yet 


And groups under the dreaming 
garden-trees, 
And the full moon, and the white 
evening star. 


there never were any berries quite 
like our berries. ‘A poor, ill- 
f(l)avored thing, sir, but mine 


’ 


own 





= Bird Bath o 
GALLOWAY POIPERY 


ILL make a delightful spot in your garden, 

bringing the birds with their merry notes. 
Our collection of high fired Terra Cottas includes 
Vases and shapely Jars, Flower Pots, Boxes, Fonts, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches and other 
pieces that will add interest to your garden, sun- 
room and home. 


A catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will 
be sent upon receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA-COTTA COMPANY 


3220 WALNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
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Little 
Children’s 


Furniture 


The Amateur 
Versus 
the Professional 
Landscape 
Architect 


Special Offer 


$1.00 FoR 5 MOontTHSs 
3.00 For 15 Monts 
4.00 For 24 MonTHS 

















HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


July 1924 
Midsummer ‘Number 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for July will be 

the best Midsummer Number, inside and 
out, that we have ever published. Listed on 
this page are the titles of eight articles, every- 
one of which is worth many times the price of 
the whole magazine, and these eight were 
chosen from more than three times that number 
which will appear in the July HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL. The illustrations are so beautiful that 
even our hardened engraver has asked for 
extra prints to color by hand. 
So much for the contents. 


As for the cover, the Midsummer Number is 
the first of the 1924 issues to wear a design 
selected from our Second Annual Competition 
for Cover Designs. (See page 741 of this issue 
for miniature reproductions of the new covers.) 
Why not start your subscription with the July 
number and make sure of obtaining for your- 


self the entire new series of Cover Designs? 


Send the coupon now if you wish 
your subscription to start with 
the July Midsummer Number 


THe House BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CoMPANY, IN HB. Oo 24 
Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., 
or 3 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass 
Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, or 
$3.00** for 15 months 











Out-of-‘Door 
Furniture 
for 
Midsummer 


Days 
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House 
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The Garden 
in 
Good Taste 


(4 pages in 
color) 


High Tide 
in the 


Uegetable 
Garden 


Regular Price 


35 CeENTs A Copy 


$3.00 a YEAR 

















Can You Guess Its Cost? ¢ 


OU would never guess that this dainty Callahan Green- 

house, nestling in its bower of shrubbery, cost the owner 

no more than an ordinary garage. Yet it i because 

Callahan Greenhouses are built in standardized units at a great 
saving in first cost and in labor of erection. 


@llahan Greenhouses 


bring garden lovers of moderate means the year ‘round joy 
of a perpetual garden. They are a happy combination of 
beauty and utility — built entirely of cypress so that they 
will last a life-time. 

Now is the time to erect your greenhouse and start the seeds for 

winter blooms. Write for The Greenhouse Book with illus- 

trations and prices. It is free 

THE T. J. CALLAHAN COMPANY 

206 Stout Street Dayton, Ohio 



























HOMELOVERS HAVE LONG 
KNOWN THEIR CHARM 


Zimmerman Fasteners 
Have Now Made Them 
Practical As Well! 


Open the casements, quarter, half, 
three-quarters or wide, let in as 
much fresh air and sunlight as you 
wish. Zimmer- 
man Fasteners 
will hold the 
casements rigid 
in almost any 
position. Secure 
shutters, too, 
with these use- 
ful, efficient 
fasteners and 
they won't 
bang, no matter 
hew breezy the 
weather. 


THE FINAL TOUCH TO 
HOMES OF DISTINCTION 


Zimmerman Fasteners are easily adjusted to case- 
ments and shutters and put them under your 
perfect control at all times. It’s a simple matter to manipulate 
them. They are neat-looking, wonderfully strong and durable 
and will make your home much more comfortable and livable. 





Write for a 
copy of this 
interesting 
booklet 


THE G. F. S. ZIMMERMAN CoO., INC. 
104 W. South Street Frederick, Maryland 


7IMMERMAN 


Fasteners for Casements and Shutters 
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MONTH sy MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


In the Flower Garden 


1. Plant all bedding 
plants by mid-June. 

2. Plant summer 
bulbs, such as tuberose, 
dahlia, gladiolus, canna, 
tigridia, amaryllis, and 
so forth. 

3. Thin out annuals sown where 
to grow, and plant aster, phlox, 
clarkia, Shirley poppy, California 
poppy, zinnia, calendula and stock 
for succession. 

4. Cultivate in the garden with a 
Dutch hoe after every rain. 

5. Pinch out the tops of hardy 
chrysanthemum, dahlia, _ salvia, 
cosmos, zinnia, and shasta daisy to 
make bushy plants. 

6. Sprinkle wood ashes near the 
roots of hardy chrysanthemums, 
phlox and annual asters. 

7. Pick sweet peas daily as soon 
as they bear. 

8. Cut roses freely. Feed teas 
and hybrid teas with liquid manure 
once a week. 

9. Keep iris watered. 

10. Do not allow coreopsis to 
seed. 

11. Cut achillea down after flow- 
ering. 

12. Label good columbines from 
which to gather seed. 

13. Dust powdered sulphur on 
rambler foliage for mildew. 

14. Keep brier suckers removed 
from rose bushes. They are dis- 
tinguished by their more numerous 
leaflets. 

15. Stake larkspur, 
aster, and so forth. 

16. Keep pansies picked. 





hollyhock, 


In the Vegetable Garden 


{ For any June-planted 
garden sow vegetables which 
take less than one hundred 
days to mature. Sow early 
bush beans, early corn, 
endive, lettuce, cucumber, 
radish, turnip, celery, carrot, 
squash, melon, beets, peas. 
Buy plants, not seed, of 
tomato, eggplant, cabbage, 
cauliflower and pepper. 

2. Use these varieties for 
the late garden: Early bush 
u beans, New Kidney, String- 
less Green Pod, Bountiful; for early 
corn Golden Bantam; endive Green 
Curled; lettuce Al Season and Ice- 
berg; radish Icicle and Chartiers; 
carrot Chantenay. 


Ul 











3. Sow celery for fall in semi- 
shade. 

4. Stop cutting asparagus as the 
peas begin to bear. 

5. Shade lettuce with cheese 
cloth frames and keep well watered. 
Do not let it seed. 

6. Put boards under melon fruit 
when it forms to keep it in good 
condition. 

7. Stake beans, tomatoes, and so 
forth. 

8. Transplant cabbage, cauli- 
flower, eggplant, and pepper from 
the seed beds. 

g. Cultivate the ground con- 
stantly. 


The Orchard, Lawn, and 
Shrubbery 
1. Prune hedges in 
early June. This is the 
best time for the first 
big pruning. 

2. Prune all the early-blooming 
shrubs such as spirea, deutzia, 
weigela, and so forth after flower- 
ing, unless they are to fruit orna- 
mentally. Prune by cutting out 
the flowering wood. 

3. Clip evergreens such as box, 
yew, retinospora and so forth. 

4. Remove seed pods of rhodo- 
dendron, laurel, and other broad- 
leaved evergreens and keep the 
plants well watered. Be careful in 
cutting rhododendron flowers not 
to cut next year’s flower buds. 

5. Soak all trees planted this 
year. Replace the mulch. 

6. Sow cover crops in the orchard 
between the trees. Mulch cane 
fruits with well-rotted manure. 

7. Spray in early June for elm- 
leaf beetle, if not done already. 

8. Spray apples for codling moth 
with lead arsenate immediately 
after the petals drop. Spray into 
the calyx. 


Greenhouse and Frames 

1. Sow biennials in 
the frames or in the 
seed beds for next year 
the latter part of June. 
It is better for them 
not to start the winter 
too big. 

2. Set primula and cyclamen in 
the frames in pots on a layer of 
tobacco stems. Later shield from 
sun by lathes. 

3. Plunge house plants, such as 
palms, oleander, acacia, camellia, 
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~ Cuts Average Lawn in 2 Hours 
Easily, Smoothly, Beautifully 


Le 








a , a caaaies ' Naturally, the help balks at a hand mower — it’s hard 
Screen of Evergreens at Glen Cove, L. I., from Hicks Nurseries | a work. But it’s different with a Milbradt Power Mower. 
‘i '| Easy — nothing to do but guide. Quick — takes one- 
Make Planting Your Summer Hobby ' fifth the time — cuts 4 to 6 acres a day. Anyone can | 
; , . ‘ it | \ operate it — your chauffeur or a boy can do the work at 
OME or write to Hicks Nurseries, order what fe. odd times. 


you need, and have a car-load or truck-load 
| 


shipped to your summer home. Have the fun of | | MIL BRADT 
arranging the landscape to suit yourself. You can || | 4Y) Y AY se ) i) 
get shade and an attractive background for your |f | ' Power Mower 


| house quickly — and cheaply; and you will enjoy | ; 
| yourself doing it. Send for 80-page book on summer | a > tent — pm ae a full |: 
| planting, rare plants. It has beautiful paintings of |] | > te pistessor dl managing — hy 

the garden of Mrs. Robert Bacon. ia tiful lawn that will be a constant source of | 


We can ship safely 1000 miles as the Evergreens, Shade prideand pleasure. Soldon positiveguarantee. 


| Trees and Shrubs have large balls of soil which keep | | Send for full details, prices 

| . . . . | oo e 

| them fresh during transit and vigorous after planting. |] | VB al “Lawns Like Velvet.” Sent 
| ‘ ree on request. 


For the shore or the mountains or the inland estate ‘ 

— large or small — we have the trees, andcan plant | | Milbradt Mfg. Co. 

them for you this summer. \ Se 2408 N. 10th Street 
Remember the Hicks Guarantee—every tree will grow St. Louis, Mo. 


HICKS NURSERIES, Box B, Westbury, Long Island | 
| 














DOUBLE 
SPRINKLER 


“The DOUBLE ROTARY Price 
is the best lawn sprinkler we 
have ever used’’.—H. H. Hume, $12.50 
Monterey, Calif. Postpaid 

“The DOUBLE ROTARY 
is the only sprinkler I ever saw 
which can be used in starting and 
developing a new lawn. It does 
not wash out seeds or young 
grass’. —R. K. King, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Wherever used, the DOUBLE 
ROTARY Sprinkler is giving 
full satisfaction. Sprinkles ‘‘like 
ra a gentle shower’’ over an area 15 
to 80 feet in diameter, according to water pressure. 
Rotates in a perfect circle. Water is forced against 
the wheel and out into drops like rain. Durably 

















They follow Roses as Surely 
as Night follows Day! 


Rare, indeed, is the rose garden of unblemished 
beauty. All too frequently the invasion happens 
overnight and bef@re the marauders are discovered 
much harm is done. The only satisfactory way 
to get rid of these nefarious Rose Bugs is to kill 
them when they appear. This not only eliminates 
present loss but prevents them from breeding. Far- 
sighted gardeners now spray their rosebeds with 





































It Kills Rose Bugs 












Tested and Proved Fatal to Every built of interchangeable parts. Self-operating; 
I s h needs no attention. : 
Bug It Touches Order on Approval. The DOUBLE ROTARY is sold 


Direct from Factory on a Satisfaction or Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. Price $12.50 postpaid anywhere. Order from this ad on 
approval. If not satisfactory in every way, return sprinkler and 
your money will be refunded. Descriptive literature on request. 
ates , F ? DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 

Melrosine is a complete insurance against bugs in ; 1244 Coca Cola Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. 4 
your garden. Leading Seed and Nursery Establish- | 4 
ments supply it. If not obtainable in your neighbor- 
hood, a trial can will be mailed upon receipt of 60c. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


THE GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 
Sole Manufacturers of MELROSINE and LOTOL 
Park Avenue and 146th Street New York, N. Y. 


Spray with Melrosine when the roses come into leaf. Spray the ground 
around them as well, for Melrosine is fatal not only to full-grown bugs, 
but also to hatching larvae, and a beneficial agent to check the fungous 

diseases that lurk beneath the rose bushes. 
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Faces Porch is the 
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Cosiest Room 
in the House’’ 


HAT an opportunity 

Aerolux Ventilating 
Porch Shades offer the woman 
who loves to make her home 
cosier and more liveable! For 
her porch, whatever its type, is 
only a porch before it is shaded 
— but after it is shaded it be- 
comes a true “garden room,” 
alluring to the whole family in 
its comfort and seclusion. 


Live on an Aeroluxed porch 
this summer — rest, entertain 
or Cine there in its cool priv- 
acy, secure from the sun’s 
heat and glare. 


Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades 
are made in various neutral colors, 

woven with heavy fish-net twine 
colored to match the splints. ra 
Easy” makes the shade easy 

to install—while adjustable ** No- 

the win 

Look for both these Aerolux features 


weather-proof stained and stoutly 
The Aerolux Exclusive ‘Hang- 
Whips” all noisy flapping in 
on the porch shades you buy. 


TheAeroshadeCompany ~ _)~''-% 


2432 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. > 











AEROLU 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


REG U.S PAT.OFF. 














* Book 


in Colors on “Better Porches.” 


Write for your copy 


The perfect shade for all types of living, sleeping or sun porches—on city home, summer cottage 


b country club. Aeroluz Shades have many exclusive features. 


Ask for them by name. 


























Reflecting the Character and 
Discrimination of the Owner 


Martin’s Varnish is 100% Pure—which means that it contains no 
adulterants of ary nature. It is made of pure vegetable oils, fossil 


gums and turpentine. (No Benzine—No Rosin. 





Because of this fact it goes farther— lasts longer and 
gives a tone finish that cannot be excelled. 


Marrinyarnse(} 


PIONEERS OF 1007. PurE VARNISHES 


CHICAGO 
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and other foliage plants, outside in 
a shady, sheltered spot. Keep them 
fairly moist. 

4. Watch for mildew in the rose 
house. 

5. Feed and water chrysanthe- 
mums well to keep them growing 
and repot before they become pot- 
bound. 

6. Feed summer-flowering bulbs 
such as gloxinia, achimenes, and so 
forth, with liquid manure. Feed 
hardy forcing shrubs which were 
not planted outside to rest. 

7. Keep ferns growing. 
on hot days and water well. 

8. Sow Primula malacsides and 
cineraria. 

g. Propagate from cuttings abu- 


Shade 


tilon, Paris daisy, fuchsia, and 
begonia. 
Sow seeds in June somewhat 


deeper than earlier in the season. 


Dahlias 


AHLIAS should be planted 

from late May to mid-June or 
after in order not to bloom during 
the summer heat. 

Use a good, well-drained garden 
soil. If the soil is too rich or clayey 
add sand or fine coal ashes. Plant 
18” to 3’ apart and 6” deep, and 
lay the tubers flat with the eye 
looking up, not upright. Cover 2” 
at first and fill in the rest gradually. 

For the best flowers use one or 
two sprouts only to each tuber. 
In dividing clumps be sure to leave 
a piece of the crown to each tuber. 
After four or five pairs of leaves 
have formed, pinch out the tops to 
make lateral growths and plants 
strong enough to stand without 
stakes. Cultivate all summer. Do 
not injure the lower leaves, as these 
shade the ground and protect the 
tubers. Fertilize with liquid ma- 
nure or nitrate of soda when the 
first buds form. 

Cut the flowers late in the eve- 
ning when the dew is on them and 
keep in a cool place. If cut in the 
daytime put the stems in warm 
water. The small single flowers 
have become very popular for 
cutting, particularly the new anem- 
one-flowered mignon types. 


Get out all crab grass in the lawn 
before July. The seed germinates in 
June. 


Larkspur 


ARKSPUR has lately become 
subject to both mildew and to 
the black disease which twists the 


leaves and causes the flower spikes 
to become misshapen short heads. 
Plants should be sprayed as soon 
as they appear above with Bor- 
deaux mixture and every ten days 
throughout the season. A top layer 
of coal ashes directly around the 
| plant is beneficial. As added pre- 
caution make several holes twelve 
inches deep with a spike near the 
root and pour down a cupful of 
| lime water to each plant. 
| If mildew is found on the plant 
| already it should be moved from 
the garden, its top soil removed and 
lime sprinkled over what is left. 
The larkspur should be kept away 
from this area for a season and then 
reintroduced. Larkspur should 
have full sun. 





Let tulip leaves ripen on the plant. 
Pick off when they become brown and 
dry or when the stalk pulls out easily. 


How to Stake 
TAKING is_ rightly 
called an art. Plants 

should be staked not only 
ee to keep them erect after 
tr storms but also in such a 
f way that the stakes show 
as little as possible and so 
the individual plant may 
show its characteristic 
beauty. 

Stake early before they mature, 
such tall plants as the hollyhock, 
larkspur and aster, so that they 
may adapt themselves totheir stakes 
and grow around them before the 
plant has a chance to become weak- 
stemmed and twisted by winds. 

One stake or two will generally 
serve the whole plant, but each 
stalk should be tied both near the 
ground and higher up. 

Lower growing plants often need 
staking after a high wind for a few 
hours only to regain normal erect- 
ness. For these the stakes may be 
judiciously shifted daily to do the 
work of temporary crutches and the 
plants need not be tied. 

Raffia or strips of soft 
cloth are used instead of 
twine. The knot should 
be secure and tied so that 
the stem is not bent or pinched. 

Painted wood sticks or bamboo 
canes may be bought ranging from 
one to five feet. These uniformly 
colored stakes rightly placed 
through the garden are not un- 
decorative in themselves. 


ROR o> 








Plant gladioli for emergency fillers. 
Use some of the new primulinus 
hybrids. 
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PRIZE COVERS & 


And nine others purchased from among hundreds 
submitted in the Second Annual Cover Competition. 


” 





BUILDING 2 == 
TMBER ta 


First Prize DESIGN 





HESE covers and over a hundred others have been exhibited in 

Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago and other large 
cities. They are finding such an enthusiastic reception that we wished 
to share to some extent this exhibition with all House Beautiful readers. 
Although these reproductions give some idea of the beauty of the design 
of these covers, you will not appreciate their full charm until you see 
them reproduced in color. No. 8 

The First Prize cover, submitted by Maurice Day, will be the 
cover for the September issue. 

The Second Prize cover, submitted by F. Wm. Haemmel, will 
be used for the February 1925 issue. 





The others will be used as follows: 

No. 1. Submitted by Miss Helen Haas of Brooklyn—July 1924 

No. 2. Submitted by L. H. McLendon of Kew Gardens, L. |.—Octo- 
ber 1924 

No. 3. Submitted by Howard W. Arnold of Hastings-on-Hudson — Nov- 

ember 1924 

. Submitted by Mrs. Chas. W. Bassett of Boston— December 1924 

No. 5. Submitted by Miss Edna J. Field of Walpole, Mass.—Jan- 
uary 1925 

No. 6. Submitted by Miss Marjorie C. Woodbury of Beverly, Mass.— 
March 1925 

No. 7. Submitted by Forrest W. Orr of Providence—April 1925 

No. 8. Submitted by Jas. W. & Rose N. Kerr of New York—May 1925 

No. 9. Submitted by C. J Monroe of Pelham, N. Y.—June 1925 
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THE 


Garbage and Refuse 
Without Leaving the Kitchen! 


ANTIQUATED, inconvenient and unsanitary garbage 


cans are as definitely banished from the modern home Drop all 
as the old-fashioned well and hand pump. carteka 
The Kernerator, putting means of instant waste disposal hopper 
at the housewife’s very elbow, is replacing garbage can doors 
and rubbish pile in thousands of residences and apart- —then 
ments. from coast to coast. The most disagreeable task forget it! 


in the kitchen is now made the easiest. 
Costs Nothing to Operate 


There is no upkeep cost—the waste itself isthe only fuel 
used. A brick combustion chamber, built in at the base of 
the chimney when building is being erected, receives ali waste, 
garbage, tin cans, papers and the like, which are dropped 
through handy hopper doors on floors above. Everything 
burns (due to scientific, patented design of combustion oe 
chamber) except metallic objects and the like. These, po PR Ra 
flame-sterilized, are removed with ashes, 


Consult your architect, or write for litera- 
ture and references of near-by installations. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1023 CHESTNUT ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














A GARDEN SPOT 


Just Beyond Your Doorstep Q 

















Beautify the interior of your 
home, of course, but do not 
deny the grounds about it 
those touches that add so 
much to beauty — so much 
to pleasure —so much to 
comfort. 

Garden furnishings — per- 
olas — rose arbors, lattice 
ences, lawn umbrellas, gazing 

globes, sun-dials, artificial 
stone bird baths, fountains 
and flower vases — all these 
contain a wealth of possibili- 
ties in the hands of one whose 
taste is expert. 

Our ability of America’s 
largest designers and builders 
of these products — our 25 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


Koll Lock-Joint Columns— Pergolas—Rose Arbors 
Garden Furniture and Accessories 





years’ experience — offer you MA 
many advantages and econo- ra 
mies. We produce at less cost 
than the local carpenter. Our 
products are correct architec- 
turally and are quality-built. 
Many embody the famous Koll 
Lock-Joint Columns. 2 

Our illustrated catalog, Y 
M-34, contains many interest- aN 
ing suggestions. We will send ne 
you a copy upon receipt of 30c. 


Hartmann-Sanders Co., 2187 
Elston Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Showrooms: 6 E. 39th Street, 
New York City. 4 
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AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


UR cover this month was sub- 

mitted by Maurice Day in 
our First Cover Competition. Mr. 
Day, it will be remembered, is the 
winner of the first prize in our Sec- 
ond Cover Competition, held this 
year. His design, as well as the 
second prize and those that we have 
purchased for covers for the coming 
year, will be found in black and 
white on page 741 of this issue. 
His prize-winning design will be 
used as the cover on the September 
number. 

* * * 


Paul Frost, a landscape archi- 
tect of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has demonstrated by the splendid 
results he has obtained in his own 
garden, nurtured amid city condi- 
tions, his belief that there is no 
piece of ground so small or so ill 
favored but that something really 
fine may proceed from it if one is 
sensitive to its possibilities. 

* * * 


Elsa Rehmann, landscape archi- 
tect, has contributed many articles 
to the House Beautiful. Most of 
our readers, we feel sure, who have 
made a hobby of rose growing, are 
already members of the American 
Rose Society, but those who are 
not will perhaps be interested to 
write to the Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Robert Pyle, West 
Grove, Pennsylvania, for complete 
information about its activities. 
One of the many benefits of belong- 
ing to this Society is the receipt 
each year of its Annual which is a 
compendium of original and helpful 
rose information and advice. This 
Annual is not for sale and is sup- 
plied only to members. 


* * * 


Intelligence tests are the order 
of the day. We should like to put 
the following questions to incipient 
house builders: What are the main 
points of difference between the 
Colonial house of one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago and the so- 
called Colonial house of to-day? 
Does the modern Colonial house 
when true to type settle down in 
the landscape with an air of per- 
manence, or is it stilted, seemingly 
transient and ready to take flight 
as soon as its anchor of a heavy 
shed dormer is lifted? If you do not 
know the answers to these questions 
you will want to read the article by 
Rose Greely, an architect of 
Washington, D. C. If you do know 


them you will want to assure your- 
self that you are correct. 


* * * 


Of the other architects represent- 
ed in the magazine this month, 
Dwight James Baum, Patterson 
& King, George H. Warhurst, 
Verna Cook Salomonsky, and 
Louis S. Weeks are of New York, 
and Charles G. Loring who gives 
the man’s point of view in regard to 
kitchens, Thomas Byrd Epps, and 
E. T. P. Walker whose sketches 
accompany the article The Colonial 
House That Rings True, are of 
Boston. Harry F. Cunningham is 
the Secretary of the Washington 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects. 


* * * 


Over one thousand people re- 
sponded to our first contest, printed 
in the January issue, and sent in 
names for the estate in Bronxville. 
As they all, with but few exceptions, 
sent their quota of five names each, 
Mr. and Mrs, Goetz who made 
through the pages of the House 
Beautiful the generous offer of 
$100.00 for a name which they 
could adopt for their home, were 
confronted with the appalling task 
of selecting this name from a pile 
five thousand strong. Fully two 
thirds of the contestants followed 
the suggestion that the name be 
be based upon the owners’ names, 
and every imaginable combination 
of the given letters was made with 
the result that such a large per- 
centage of them was uneuphonious 
and absurd that the owners, after 
reading them, were firmly of the 
opinion that the name to be adopted 
must not in any way suggest their 
own names. This was a legitimate 
decision as it was stated in the con- 
ditions of the contest that although 
the owners preferred the name in 
some way to include their own, this 
was not an essential qualification. 
The name, as is stated on page 682 
of this issue, finally adopted, was 
Crownlands. In sending us her 
check for $100.00 Mrs, Goetz 
wrote; -—— 

It was almost lost in the shuffle of 
thousands and thousands of names sug- 
gested for my new Bronxville home — 
trite names, jazZy names, unpronounce- 
able names, and some ridiculous names 
—but the poise and dignity suggested 
by the winning name, caused it to stand 
aloof from the rest and finally arrest my 
notice, 

The survival of the fittest! 

CROWNLANDS 
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and the lucky winner is 


Mrs. John Upton 
Pigeon Hill Road 
Weston, Mass. 


Mr. Goetz and | both feel that the 
name is particularly appropriate to the 
type of house. It has dignity and 
euphony and lends itself to the imagina- 
tion. 

The name of CROWNLANDS is 
hereby adopted, and in accordance with 
the offer of the contest I am pleased to 
enclose herewith check for the prize 
money, One Hundred Dollars, made out 
to the order of Mrs. John Upton. 

| hope this money will bring good luck 
to Mrs. Upton and that her name will 
bless my home with peace and content- 
ment. 

With my sincere thanks for your 
many courtesies and best wishes, | am 
Cordially yours, 

(Signed) 

ELIZABETH FULLMER GOETZ 


. 


Our Home Builders’ Service 
Bureau is expanding so rapidly 
these days and has so increased its 
drafting force that we find our- 
selves at times somewhat appre- 
hensive lest the floor beams of the 
drafting-room were not computed 
to bear the stress and strain of this 
additional live load. Nevertheless, 
full as the days are, there is time 
for the staff of workers there to 
read letters like the following and 
to bask a moment in the apprecia- 
tion expressed, in this case, of four 
landscape design plans worked out 
by the Landscape Architect. 


GENTLEMEN: — 

The blueprints have come and we are 
charmed with what you have done for 
us. | must confess that we have been so 
busy ordering shrubs, measuring off 
feet and inches, making a start, at least, 
in following out your entrancing sug- 
gestions before the season makes a fur- 
ther advance, that I have been tardy 
in acknowledging the prints, and send- 
ing our thanks for your interest and 
your promptness. The first blueprint 
did not come until several days after 
your letter and specification and | feared 
it might have gone astray and so wrote 
you. Now we have two copies — it was 
thoughtful of you to send the second so 
promptly. 

It seems altogether incomprehensible 
to us that you could have seized upon 
our problems and made such a complete 
picture, sight unseen, and with so little 
data as we could give you. And we are 
also most appreciative of your prompt- 
ness, for we realize that this must be the 
tush season of the year. But then, what 
else could one expect but courtesy, 
when one has had dealings with the 
Atlantic Monthly for so many years! 

It seems a pity not to be able to see 
your work carried out in detail. Per- 
haps some day the House Beautiful 
would be willing to publish an illus- 
trated article, How the House Beautiful 
took New England to Missouri, written 
by the head gardener, by trade a pro- 
fessor of English! 

We shall continue to read the House 
Beautiful with renewed interest and 
confidence. 

Yours with appreciation, 


* * * 


Dear LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

Your original plans and the second 
set arrived on the same day. We think 
them very satisfactory. We like espe- 


JUNE 


cially well the suggestion to put a ter- 
race in front of the house instead of a 
porch. | am sure it will work out nicely. 
We have already removed the porch 
preparatory to beginning the grading 
at the earliest date possible. 

The plans appeal to us as practical 
and have very evidently been the prod- 
uct of careful attention to the data. 
The letter read along as smoothly as 
though you had been over the place 
personally. We want to thank you 
cordially for your interest. We suspect 
The Landscape Gardener is a lady; are 
we correct? 


GENTLEMEN: — 

| am in due receipt of your letter of 
the ist inst., and the sketch plan for the 
development of our property came to 
hand a few days later. 

I am extremely delighted with the 
suggestions in your letter and with the 
plans as you have them laid out. You 
have crystallized what I have had in 
mind ought to be done with our place 
but which | have felt it difficult to 
harmonize. You have succeeded beyond 
anything that | had hoped for, and | 
wish to assure you that the service is 
appreciated and that it is of a kind that 
is worth while and more. 

We shall carry out the suggestions 
and plans without any changes what- 
ever, so well pleased are we with the 
layout. 


DEAR SIR:— 

| am very much pleased with the 
detailed plan you have made for the 
spring planting of my lot. The design is 
admirably suited to the house and | am 
sure that an unusually good-looking 
planting will result. The plants you 
have selected are excellent and very 
satisfactory to me personally. | appre- 
ciate the careful thought you have put 
on the plan. 

I may be somewhat slow in starting 
on the plan as | intend to prepare the 
soil as thoroughly as | can before plant- 
ing in line with your suggestion. I hope 
to carry out the planting of most of the 
plan this Spring. 

The suggestions in your letter are 
helpful. | am also glad to have the list 
of plants attached to your letter as well 
as three copies of the blue print. I may 
have some questions to ask later on and 
| should like to feel free to call on you 
for a little help. 

I shall be glad to let you know occa- 
sionally how | am getting along if you 
are interested. | trust that | shall be 
able to carry out successfully your plan 
which is all | hoped it would be, 


continue to hear from 


We 
China: — 

St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai, China. 
My pear Miss E ' 

Iwo copies of the House Beautiful 
have been received from you, so we 
judge that you are generously planning 
to send on copies regularly after you 
finish them, for our school library. That 
certainly is kind, for the magazine is so 
attractive that you must find parting 
with it a bit difficult. However, I’m 
sure you will be glad to know that the 
girls (as well as teachers) pounce upon 
it eagerly. It is used as supplementary 
material in several courses, as well as 
being on file for general interest. Es- 
pecially here in Shanghai where so 
much that is foreign is mixed up with 
Chinese styles in buildings, furniture, 
gardens, as well as dress and customs, an 
attractive guide to good taste in foreign 
houses is very helpful. Many thanks to 
you. 
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W. Irving Hand Forged Hardware 
is most distinctive Hardware. 


The 

W. Irving 
Shutter 
Holdback 
No. 408 


place Sets, etc. 








326-328 East 38" St. 


Telephone Murray Hill 8536 








the W Irving Forge. inc 


For Homes, Churches, Camps or 
Bungalows of individuality. 


Lighting Fixtures, Bells, Lanterns, 
Shoe Scrapers, Toasting Forks, Fire- 


Write us or visit our shops 


New York Gity 





hand forged |- 
« «.Golonial 
hardware. 








W. Irving = 
Thumb- = 
a rs latch = 
= The W. Irving Hinge No. 54 No. 160 = 


425 Madison Avenue 


Telephone Vanderbilt 7602 
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The Slavery of Dishwashing 
Has Extsted for Generations 
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The Walker Way ts Not 
Only Up-to-Date and 

: More Sanitary but It also 
i > Means Cleaner Dishes 








HE electric WALKER DISHWASHER & DRYER 

now gives more satisfaction than all other modern 
appliances to thousands of users. 
It needs no skill to operate — a valve admits hot water, 
a switch starts the electric motor which dashes water, 
hotter than you can handle, against the dishes for five 
minutes. Turn a valve to let off the dirty water; let in 
more hot water for rinsing a few seconds, and then let 
the dishes dry in the machine. No other appliance 
becomes such a daily necessity. 


MEN LIKE IT ALSO 


“Tam very enthusiastic in regard to labor 
saving devices in the home. I have a washing 
machine, an ironer and now the dishwasher; 
and the latter is certainly a smooth running 
and an elegant working machine 


“In regard to anyone asking questions or 
wanting to see the machine work they are 
certainly welcome, as I am so thoroughly 
sold on the machine myself, my desire is to 
see everybody else as pleased and happy with 
one as my wife is."’ 


D. 8S. Roserts, D.D.S., Trelawny Bldg., 
Portland, Me. 


WALKER 


Dishwasher & Dryer 
“Washes Dishes Cleaner Than By Hand” 


Arrangements can be made for demon- 
stration at any good electrical, hardware 
Send us your pre 
If he cannot supply 
you, we will sell you direct. Write for full 
Walker Dishwasher Corp. 
. Syracuse, N. Y 


or department store 


ferred dealer's name 


particulars 
279 Walton St 





Without obligation to buy, send me full particulars and literature 
WALKER DISHWASHER & DRYER 


Walker Dishwasher Corp., 279 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Warmth and Comfort are two words that mean 
the same thing in cold weather. 


No one knows this better than the man who builds 
a good house and makes the mistake of equipping 
it with an inferior heating system. 

For the plain truth is this. The finest house in the 
land is little more than a barn if it cannot be made 
warm and cheerful. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


In planning your new home, be sure that it will 
be enable in Winter as well as Summer. 


For thirty years Capitol Boilers have meant absolute 
certainty in efficient house heating. They have 
never failed an owner. They cannot fail you. 


Go to your Heating Contractor. Let him confirm 
these facts. Then remember that we will gladly 
share the responsibility of your investment. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 
General Offices, Detroit. Michigan 


*Boston New York *Baltimore Branch and Sales Off ices *Chicago *St. Paul *Omaha 
*Springfield, Mass. *Brooklyn Buffalo *Columbus *Milwaukee *St. Louis *Denver 
*Portland, Me. *Harrison, N. J. Pittsburgh *Cincinnati op *Kansas City *Seattle 
*Providence, R. I. *Philadelphia *Cleveland *Detroit *Louisville *Des Moines *Portland,Ore. 


*Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 
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THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


















































PACIOUS rooms. remain the 
ideal of the thoughtful home 
maker, despite the changed housing 
conditions and the trend towards much 
smaller dwellings and apartments. 


Even heirloom furniture— however 
true to type and honest of pedigree 
—loses its charm if its bulk dwarfs 
the chamber into which it is intro- 
duced and detracts from the livable 
quality that is most important. 

Historic styles, therefore, are at 
their best in modern homes when 
taste and skill in design have adapted 
them to the scale of modern living. 
As in Simmons beds, for example, 


SIMMONS 


Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 
and BEDROOM FURNITURE 











where the grace of line and propor- 
tion that marked the great Colonial 
and European periods is re-created 
and given new beauty with color. 


To make the most of that important 
third of life which you spend in bed, 
you need the super-comfort of Sim- 
mons mattresses and springs. See 
them at your dealer’s. In many 
types—all at the lowest prices qual- 
ity bedding built of safe, clean, new 
materials can be sold. The Purple 
Label is the finest mattress made. 
No substitute equals any Simmons 
product at its price. Look for the 
Simmons label: i¢ is health insurance. 





Early American love of color and quaint patterns 
és reflected in this unusual chamber. The curtains 
are of glazed chintz: they could be cretonne or 
printed batiste. The beds have lavender flounces 
under their quilts. Hooked rugs on the painted floor. 
Slipper stool and seat cushion in sunfast taffeta in 
lavender tints. Candle globe and tobey jug on the 
semi-vanity, and the silhouettes and drawing on the 
walls are all of the period. Curtains are draped on 
green glass rosettes. Beds, semi-vanity and bench 
are from a complete suite of Simmons furniture, in 
dark jade green, with floral medallions. Alsoinivory 
and in finishes reproducing two-tone mahogany and 
walnut. Beds are Design 1853. For nine other 
interesting schemes of decoration, writefor “Restful 
Bedrooms”? to The Simmons Company, 1347 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to Simmons Limited, 


400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 








A charming home 
ts chat of Mrs. H. 
Brewer, Winnetka 
Heights, Ill. Its 
roof of 16-in. Blue 
“CREO-DIPT" 
| Stained Shingles 
with Silver Gray 
| Side Walls of long 
24-in. in wide shin- 
» gle effects, lendsan 
» unusually harmo- 
nious appearance. 
§ Arch't Phil Gold. 
| stein, Chicago. 


Franklin W. Bauer, 
Home Builder, for 
Paul Stick, Rock- 
ford, lll, secures 
charming effects 
with “CREO- 
) DIPT™ Stained 
» Shingles for roof 
and side walls. The 
side walls are 24. 
in. Silver Gray— 
» the roof is [6-in. 
reen. 








For House Beautiful Magazine, 
Arch’ts Frost & Raymond, 
Boston, used “Dixie White” 
long 24-in. “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles with wide 
effect. The roof is solid green. 
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Small H omnes of Enduring Charm 


NE of the glories of the present 1s the ever-increasing beauty 
[ : of its small homes. Many of them show as much grace and 
RE a distinction as homes of more pretension. 

This home at Highland Park,. t ° r = ae * : 
.CREO-DIPT” Stained ais hl. There is something of exquisite charm in these small homes quite 
— [ unattainable with paint and clapboards—which architects have 
sought and found among the many artistic treatments of design and 
color possible with “Creo-Dirt” Stained Shingles. 


Their soft colors without harshness lend contrast and harmony. Part 
of the wood itself—they do not fade or streak. Selected, all straight 
clear cedar shingles without defects are used. “Creo-Dirt” Stained 
Shingles can be furnished in 16-. 18- and 24-inch lengths in thirty’ 
color shades. 








Send 25 cents for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes 
24in “CREO-DIPT™ of all sizes by prominent architects and Sample Color Pad. Ask 
wallsand iin Green on about our special “Creo-Dirr” Stained Shingles for Thatch Roof 


walls and 18-in Green on 


= effect; also the large 24-inch “Creo-Dirt” Stained Shingles for the 
wide shingle effect on side walls, either in “Dixie White” for the 

Silo Pad and this Pore true Colonial white effect, or shades of green, brown, red or gray. 
raphs of Homes of Address Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., General Offices, 1077 Oliver St., 


ee %, ee of - 
sizes by ore tchi- . 
tects. North Tonawanda, N. Y. Reshingle ell roofs with 


Shingles. Lay them over o!d 
Sales Offices— Principal Cities. Factories in various parts of the United agen Se ne ee 
States for Quick Shipments and Prompt Deliveries to every section. eee, ee 
Leading lumber dealers everywhere carry standard colors in stock. indicones Pliiiast Se. 


O-DIPT ini 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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